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PREFACE 


Public school affairs seem to run in cycles that repeat 
themselves. In this repetition they are no different from 
other human activities such as home building and owner- 
ship, prosperity, and other phenomena. For example, 
when the first edition of The Teacher’s Technique ap- 
peared in 1922, the country was in a period of teacher 
shortage with many schools being taught by teachers 
with the barest minimum of training and experience. At 
the present we are in a similar period when one-seventh 
of our elementary school teachers are working with 
emergency certificates. A quarter century ago the 
teachers’ salaries were just recovering from the lag that 
tax supported activities always experience during times 
of inflation. A similar condition exists now. 

The writer’s outlook, however, is not quite a repetition 
of the one he had when he wrote the first edition. Since 
then he has had the opportunity to go back into high 
school teaching during the Second World War where he 
could refresh his ideas on teaching techniques after 
having taught courses on teaching methods in colleges 
and universities and after two years as an educational 
advisor in the Civilian Conservation Corps. This experi- 
ence has shown that the great mass of teachers must 
do their work by methods of teacher domination for 
the most part. Nevertheless there are times when they 
will meet situations where pupil centered activities are 
far superior and should be used. 

As an example of the above, the writer’s experience in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, during 1934 to 1936, 
may be given. At this time, those directing the educa- 
tional program from Washington emphasized classes. 
All educational statistics were in terms of classes with the 
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number enrolled a secondary consideration. An educa- 
tional advisor who had a large number of his enrollees 
studying as individuals but who could report few classes 
was censured. A fine program thus became largely a 
paper program with many so-called teachers and many 
classes of small enrolment and doubtful accomplishment. 
The situation in the camps offered many leisure moments 
at varying times during the week for most of the 
enrollees but few hours when many could gather at the 
same place at the same time for a class. It was an ideal 
set-up for the use of individual instruction and projects 
and those educational advisors who were trained for 
this kind of work had a glorious opportunity though they 
often had to juggle statistics a little to report the work 
as classes. Perhaps in the future, new generations of 
teachers will be called upon to meet similar problems in 
adult or extension education. 

The writer’s experience has led him to the conclusion 
that few public school teachers are adequately trained in 
teaching techniques. There is too much emphasis in 
teacher training institutions on some hobby of activity 
or project teaching to give a balanced viewpoint. Fur- 
ther, the idea among college people in general and nearly 
all people outside the school that a general education 
prepares one to teach leads many students to look upon 
the required educational courses as unnecessary and use- 
less restrictions. 

The well trained teacher is the one who has a good 
- foundation in the older techniques but who also knows 
the activity and project procedures well enough to use 
them when they fit the situation. It is very unfair for the 
new graduate of a teacher training institution to have 
been taught only activity procedures because he is sure 
to find few public or private schools where he will fit into 
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the faculty. Further, there are some phases of mathe- 
matics and other subjects where activity procedures are 
inadequate. This fact was brought clearly before the 
writer when he visited a sixth grade class in arithmetic 
in a training school devoted to activity procedures and 
found the pupils, the student teacher, and the supervisor 
bewildered by a set of problems that could have been 
taught easily and effectively through a teacher demon- 
stration that was followed by pupil practice in an 
unprepared lesson. 

One of the points that has been emphasized by the 
writer’s recent teaching experience in the high school 
has been the fact that the superintendent’s or principal’s 
administration of the school has an important part in 
determining what problems a teacher may face. A few 
practices are very disturbing. For example, calling the 
basketball team out of classes for special practice, dis- 
missing classes early unexpectedly to attend athletic 
contests, thus interfering with physics laboratory plans, 
asking a substitute teacher to take a large study hall and 
supervise without giving her any seating chart or other 
means of identifying the pupils are a few of the irrita- 
tions that have been observed. Even if he is busy a 
- principal should recognize that his job is to prevent such 
irritations. Further, many phases of methods or tech- 
nique are affected markedly by administrative actions. 

This book has been revised by retaining those portions 
of the first edition that are of rather permanent value 
and borrowing heavily from the newer procedures pre- 
sented in the writer’s High School Teachers’ Methods 
which will soon be out of print. Since many of our older 
books will be available only on the secondhand book store 
shelves—most educational books will be out of print 
because their plates were melted down for their metal 
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during the war—the lists of suggested readings given 
will not be of much value to one who does not have access 
to a library stocked with the pre-war books. In such a 
case it will be necessary to consult magazines and new 
materials as they become available. In the long run this 
limitation may prove to be an advantage since we will 
look forward instead of backward and progress may be 
more rapid. 

The writer is unable to make new specific acknowledg- 
ments of the sources of many of his ideas. He has been 
too widespread in his reading and contacts. Yet he can 
be sure he has originated little new because nearly every 
idea can be found elsewhere in earlier writings. Many 
years of such study have convinced him that he is in- 
debted to many writers and thinkers and that it is useless 
to try to single out specific sources. 


CHARLES HiuMER Hoey. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE NEW TEACHER’S PROBLEM 


The new teacher’s problem involves the metamorphosis 
from a student to the skilled teacher. It is a big change 
in outlook and in attitudes. One has to adjust himself 
from the behavior of the learner, who does his best work 
when he listens and follows the instructions of a teacher, 
to the point of view of the one who plans and directs the 
work of a group. It involves many little disturbing 
factors. 

The new teacher becomes the center of attention. All 
eyes are turned in her direction and eyes disturb some 
people. These eyes may be watchful, sympathetic, hostile, 
or merely indifferent. The new teacher is fortunate who 
has accustomed herself to speaking and doing things 
before a crowd. 

The new teacher must have a voice that is capable of 
holding the attention of everyone in the class. Further, 
she must have the ability to think clearly in spite of the 
disturbing newness of the teacher’s dominating position 
so that she can follow any plans laid down in syllabus or 
book that fit the situation. Where the plans prove to be. 
unsatisfactory, she must be able to see how to modify 
them to meet the real needs. Where the pupils’ minds 
are immature or less competent she must be able to slow 
down the rate of thinking so that they can follow. Since 
a teacher usually has students of both sexes, there is 
always an opposite sex involved on a level that has 
usually not been met. Many of these factors make it 
desirable for the new teacher to have studied at least one 
course in educational psychology. 


[1] 
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Educational psychology points out that the outcomes 
of learning are of several different types. One may 
acquire information through his sense organs and live 
on that level where his life is merely a response to what 
evoes on around him. If he progresses beyond this level 
he may learn appropriate responses to some of these 
stimuli avoiding those that are harmful or unpleasant 
and seeking those that are pleasant. Further he is likely 
to remember some of these stimulus-response situations 
and new stimuli tend to be classified and reacted to on 
the basis of their similarity to ones he has met. Once 
classified they provoke unvarying responses until the 
individual may react without thinking. These are the 
elements which combine into the complicated outcomes 
of the school. Before the teacher can be sure that her 
pupils will realize the desirable outcomes, she must aim 
towards definite objectives. Further, she must have ways 
of ascertaining if these objectives have been met. 


Factors Complicating the Problem. 


In addition to the points that have just been mentioned 
there are other factors which complicate the teacher’s 
problem. The most important of these is the general 
philosophy of the school where the new teacher is 
employed. Will she be expected to be boss all of the time, 
directing all of the doings of the boys and girls, or will 
she be able to turn them loose at least a part of the time 
so that they can show a little initiative? In other words, 
is the school pupil-centered or teacher-dominated? From 
a slightly different viewpoint, will she be able to teach 
some of the things the boys and girls want to learn or 
will she have to hold them to the mastery of a certain 
body of subject-matter because they will be passed or 
failed on tests over it at the close of the year? This is the 
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question involved in the controversy of subject-matter 
versus pupil. A further complication grows out of the 
basis on which the subject-matter has been chosen. Is 
it selected on the basis of what the boys and girls will 
need to know to be well educated adults or are the things 
they learn determined by what they are interested in 
doing at the time? 

These different educational theories play a big part 
in the controlling ideas behind the kinds of theory a 
student teacher will receive in college or training 
school. Many practice schools go to extremes trying to 
popularize one of the opposing theories. In general, 
however, the new teacher will find that practical neces- 
sity has led most public schools to be run on the teacher- 
dominated, subject-matter centered, needs-of-society 
plan. The only use she will find for the child-centered 
procedures is in limited aspects of the work where time 
ean be given to the development of pupil individuality. 

Some people go to great lengths to try to show how 
some subject-matter can be taught by activities when it 
would be much more economical to use the best of the 
older procedures. For example, a kind of geometry may 
be taught through projects but it is doubtful if it would 
be as useful in helping a student learn higher mathe- 
matics as the traditional subject-matter. A well planned 
geometry text is not hard to teach without much re- 
arrangement if one has a class of pupils who should 
study geometry. Nothing helps very much if the class 
is made up of pupils who have no mathematical ability. 


Discipline Important. 


The average new teacher is likely to have a problem of 
discipline of some sort dumped in her lap very soon after 
she begins her year’s activities. It may not show up for 
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a few days or it may arrive with the first day as it did 
with a sweet young woman who permitted the seventh 
and eighth grade boys to bring grasshoppers to school. 
With little to keep the pupils out of mischief, grasshopper 
circuses were soon in progress around the room with all 
the attendant side shows of dissection and amusement 
that the early adolescent can devise. This continued for 
three days until the teacher frowned on the diversion 
and tried to establish a normal routine. 

The disciplinary crises may come after school has been 
in session a few days or even weeks. Little transgressions 
that were not detected by some of the teachers are then 
tried more widely in other classes. The crisis may be 
restricted to the period of study hall supervision or it 
may be wide-spread when some store sells bean shooters 
or other devices that can cause trouble. 

The pupils that are enrolled with the average teacher 
have had their previous schooling with other teachers 
and other schools. In this way they are likely to be 
average in attitude towards the school and the new 
teacher. If so, they look upon the teacher as someone 
outside their group of associates who is, like the police- 
man, ready to spoil the fun. They have nothing in com- 
mon with her largely because they do not know her. 
Under these conditions few teachers can escape facing 
some disciplinary problems fairly early in their teaching 
careers. 


Teaching Procedures. 


The techniques, or teaching procedures, that a new 
teacher should use are likely to be less obvious than the 
problems of discipline that she may face. Further, her 
actual teaching methods can be very mediocre without 
bringing her any especial criticism for some time unless 
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they lead to a disciplinary crisis. In the long run, how- 
ever, the attitude of the pupils, fellow teachers, super- 
visors and, to a less extent, the community towards her 
continuance in the profession will be somewhat deter- 
mined by how she teaches. Above all, however, will be 
her own pleasure in the work. Few teachers can do a 
mediocre job and get much joy out of what they are doing. 
» But, if one learns the newer methods and continually tries 
to improve, teaching can be filled with thrills of achieve- 
ment. If it were not, many people would not be in the 
work because it often is nerve wrecking and poorly paid. 


Measuring Results. 


The third aspect of a teacher’s work is measuring 
results. One may become so skilled in teaching procedures 
that little thought needs to be given to how to teach, but 
one will never reach a stage where he can measure the 
results of his work with little effort unless he teaches the 
same subjects and the same grade levels for years. Even 
then, if one has an experimental attitude he will find the 
measuring always a challenge. Each class presents many 
special problems of measurement, not only from the 
achievement point of view but also from the instructional. 
Further, all tests must be scored which always takes time. 


Teacher Temperaments. 


A further complicating factor that we must consider is 
the fact that teachers vary in their emotional natures. 
- Some are very brilliant thinkers who enjoy working with 
abstract ideas. Others are less thrilled by abstract 
thinking of a philosophical nature but respond to music 
or the fine arts. Each of these types tends to use the 
techniques that appeal to its likes and avoid those that 
are disliked. Others may respond to people and be 
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excellent judges of what their neighbors think though 
they have no outstanding qualities from a scholastic 
point of view. Such people often make excellent teachers 
of younger children where the subject-matter is simple 
while they usually avoid the higher grades. 

If one understands his temperament it is unwise for 
him to try to use those methods for which he is not suited. 
The average teacher training institution, however, has: 
not been very sensitive to this problem and often tried 
to make its pet type of teacher out of every one. As a 
result, the per cent of those who have dropped from the 
work may have been larger than necessary. 


Acquiring a Satisfactory Technique. 


It will be obvious to anyone who has studied the 
material covered by this book that the techniques used 
by teachers are so varied that few teachers ever become 
skilled in all of them. Consequently, a new teacher will 
have to begin with some of the simpler procedures, pre- 
ferably those that they have studied under in school or 
those they have seen others use. When these simple 
methods are understood and can be used easily, new 
procedures may be attempted. There should be a regular 
study of new techniques. Plans then can be made which 
will include one of the new procedures when it seems to 
fit the class and subject-matter at hand. Above all, a 
teacher should develop an awareness of the reactions of 
his pupils until he tends to do the right thing regularly 
without having to think every time. 

In some cases the new teacher will have to do quite a 
bit of reading of an abstract nature to acquire an educa- 
tional philosophy which will guide his work. The results 
of such reading are likely to be abstract ideas which can 
serve as basic principles to those who recognize the 
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situations where they apply. The beginner, unfortunately, 
is not always able to see where the fundamental principle 
fits into the classroom activity and often looks for a 
concrete device to use. Many of these have been described 
in the educational literatures of the past and new ones 
are being invented by ingenious teachers from year to 
year. Devices, therefore, may be obtained from reading 
and from visiting skilful teachers at work. It will be easy 
for the novice to get ideas at first from such visits but 
after a time new suggestions will be rare and the am- 
bitious teacher will have to draw more heavily upon 
printed material. It must be admitted, too, that devices 
need a good background of theory if they are to be used 
wisely in the classroom. 


Provisions for the New Job. 


We will now turn our attention to the problem that 
every new teacher must face, the first day of school. 
Unless there are definite plans for this beginning day, 
the experiences often are remembered as a sort of night- 
mare of confusion. 

A correct start naturally is first. It is a big help toward 
a successful year. The work will be more difficult if it is 
neglected. The preparations that should be made are of 
two types, (1) advanced preparation that must be made 
before the school term actually begins and (2) provisions 
for the first day. 


Advanced Preparation. 


If possible the new teacher should arrive in the school 
community a few days before school opens, long enough 
before to at least find a place to live and a place to eat. 
Most school systems insure this by insisting that all 
teachers be present at a teacher’s meeting scheduled a 
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day or so before classes are started. At this meeting 
bulletins and courses of study are usually distributed 
and any special instructions from the supervisory staff 
are given. It also makes it possible for the new teacher 
to become acquainted with her co-workers. 

While the teacher is waiting for the first day to arrive, 
it will be a good plan for her to acquaint herself with 
the school plant where she will teach. This visit provides 
a good time to learn how to operate the heating and 
ventilating equipment, and any special apparatus she 
may use. She should also locate the service features of 
the building, including the fire escapes and supply room. 
Any supplies that are needed at the beginning of the year 
should be obtained and their use should be understood. 

The classwork that will be covered during the first few 
weeks should be blocked out and detailed assignments 
for at least the first day or two should be noted. If the 
names of the pupils who are to be enrolled are available 
the teacher may start to memorize the list so that it will 
be easier to call the pupils by name promptly. It often 
halts a potential trouble-maker on the first day if the 
teacher knows his name. Finally, a daily schedule of the 
first day’s activities should be made if there is any doubt 
about the order of events. 


First Day’s Activities. 


The teacher should be in the classroom at the time the 
schedule expects her to arrive. While she is waiting for 
the pupils to gather, she should examine the heating, 
lighting, and ventilation controls and make sure these are 
adjusted for the comfort of all. The first day’s session 
should do two things. It should help the teacher and 
pupils to get acquainted somewhat with each other. Then 
it should inform the pupils about the course and give 
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them instructions about the next day’s activities and any 
general classroom procedures. 

1. Steps to acquaint teacher and pupil. The teacher 
may find it desirable to write her name on the black- 
board and pronounce it if it can be pronounced in more 
than one way. Then slips of paper or cards may be given 
to the pupils on which they can write their names unless 
a list is furnished by the office. After these are filled in 
they should be collected in some systematic way that will 
make it possible for the teacher to connect names and 
faces quickly. The names should be pronounced and the 
pupils should be expected to correct any mispronuncia- 
tions. If the slips are then placed on the teacher’s desk 
in a diagram like the seating arrangement of the room, a 
seating plot is at hand. 

2. Steps to inform the pupils about the course and start 
the work. The teacher should tell the pupils something 
about the course and show some of the interesting 
features. If apparatus is to be used some of the simpler 
items may be shown and even examined by the pupils if 
feasible. When a course is a continuation of one studied 
before, it may be introduced by an oral review or by a 
pre-test on the first unit. If classes are to be held for the 
entire first day, it is a good idea to plan some written 
work or use the unprepared lesson idea. 

All routine activities such as passing and the distribu- 
tion and collection of materials should be planned out at 
this time, permitting the pupils to suggest ways in which 
they did them before that they liked. In a school that has 
had a good routine there is no need for the new teacher 
to make changes on the first day. These can come later 
if they seem in order. The first day should also include 
a detailed assignment of any work to be done outside of 
class for the next day. | 
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CHAPTER II 
THE FACTORS THAT CONDITION TEACHING 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Why do teachers fail? 

2. What conditions can you name that interfere with 
teaching and learning? 

3. What is the relation that exists between the teacher 
and pupils at the beginning of a school year? 

4, What can a teacher do to develop the better attitudes 
in the classroom? 

5. What measures must a teacher take to make sure 
that the physical conditions of the classroom are 
favorable to good work? 

6. How has legislation affected the disciplinary methods 
of the teachers? 

7. How does community sentiment affect the kinds of 
discipline found in the school? 

8. What is the most frequently mentioned cause of 
teacher failure? 

9. What are some of the correct attitudes that teachers 
must maintain to be good disciplinarians? _ 

10. What is the most effective measure a teacher can take 
to maintain conditions of good discipline? 

11. What do schools do in an administrative way to pro- 
vide for individual differences? 

12. What things can the teacher do to provide for indi- 
vidual differences? 


The results of a teacher’s efforts in the class-room 
depend upon the operation of many factors. If a well- 
trained supervisor knows them, he can predict in general 
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the kind of work that the teacher will do. These factors 
fall roughly into two main classes: first, those that are 
constant or relatively so from day to day and are set in 
some kind of routine early in the-year or semester; and 
second, those that are continualiy varying with the spirit 
of the moment. The first group is largely the result of 
the school plant and the composition of the student body 
while the second is made up mainly of the current ideas, 
skills, and emotions of the moment. We will call the 
former objective conditions, and the latter subjective 
conditions. This classification is purely arbitrary and 
factors often are found which might be considered to be 
in either group. 

Some of these factors necessarily are outside the con- 
trol of the classroom teacher. Examples of these are the 
heating and lighting systems, the kind of seats provided, 
the number and quality of the pupils assigned to the 
classes, and the other teachers in the building. But there 
are many situations that arise in the study hall, in the 
corridors or gymnasium or on the playground where the 
teacher can contribute by making tactful suggestions to 
the principal or superintendent. 


OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS 


As has been stated in the preceding section, objective 
conditions are those factors affecting the teaching | 
process which are relatively constant from day to day. 
They are adjusted at the beginning of a term, and few 
changes are made until the term has been completed or 
an emergency appears. The more common and routine 
ones are so constant that they should be met by habitual 
reactions on the part of the pupils. Doing them day 
after day in the same way meets every demand of the 
pupil’s environment while lack of uniformity is likely to 
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result in waste of time and confusion, if not irritation. 
Consequently, the procedure should be planned by the 
teacher promptly to get things running smoothly or waste 
and inefficiency are likely to be prevalent. Many other- 
wise well-trained teachers have never had these points 
brought to their attention, and the writer feels that our 
schools still have nearly as many teachers who are care- 
less with these matters as one found a quarter of a 
century ago. 


I. Physical Conditions. 


Some of the physical conditions of the classroom or 
study hall are variable enough to require a little thought- 
ful attention now and then to provide optimum condi- 
tions for study and recitation. 


A. Heatine AND VENTILATION. 


With the widespread use of thermostats to control the 
temperature in the various parts of a school building it 
may seem as though the teacher could let the equipment 
do the work and forget about it. This is true only when 
the controls are set at the right points and if they are 
in perfect working order. The exception to perfect con- 
ditions is more common than might be expected, however, 
and the writer has a vivid memory of a high school class- 
room which frequently was heated to 85° while the main 
study hall, directly above it on the second floor, froze its 
occupants with a chilly 62° during zero weather days. 
Automatic controls which had gotten out of order and 
stuck were responsible. In another building a strong 
southeast winter wind made the social science classroom 
very hard to heat on some days, while it was very com- 
fortable on others. The old building had two classrooms 
that had been formed by the installation of a partition 
in a large room. This partition split the hot air inlet so 
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that both rooms were heated by the same air duct. Since 
the thermostat would not respond to variations in tem- 
perature between the two rooms, the room without the 
thermostat was affected markedly by what the teacher 
in the other room did. If she opened her door or windows 
to cool off before the mercury in the thermostat reached 
the critical closing point she might be comfortable while 
the warm air continued to pour into the two rooms 
making the other room unbearable. Cooperation between 
these teachers was the only solution after the cause of the 
discomfort was recognized. 

The desirable temperature for a classroom varies 
somewhat with the humidity and the way the pupils are 
dressed. In extremely dry buildings where there is no 
provision for moistening the air several degrees higher 
temperatures are required than where the relative hu- 
midity can be kept between 50% and 60%. If the air is 
circulated by a fan system the humidity can be higher 
with comfort than when it is relatively stationary. 

Heating and ventilating are so tied together in most 
of our newer installations that mild weather when no 
heat is needed often is a time of very poor air movement. 
At such times, window ventilation often is easily secured 
by opening the windows at the bottom. When such a 
change of air is needed during cold weather, however, 
it is more effective to open the windows at the top, thus 
letting the cold outside air warm a bit as it settles to the 
floor and stirs the room air. Window boards secure a 
similar effect by directing the cold air upwards as it 
enters the open windows at the bottom. 

The teacher can talk over any problems of heating and 
ventilation with her pupils and with the other teachers 
and often receive some good suggestions. The pupils can 
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help by opening windows or closing them as they feel the 
need though some restraint may be needed when pupils 
come into the classroom from the gymnasium or play- 
ground where they have been exercising vigorously. 
Their opinions on the needs of the moment may leave the 
rest shivering in their seats. 

Large classes tend to need less heat than small classes 
but they need much more fresh air. Ventilation is poor 
when the fans are not working and it is too cool to open 
the windows wide. At such times the lack may not. be 
noticed when the class comes to the room but the need 
increases as the class period progresses. Since all be- 
come accustomed to the air in the room, no one is likely 
to notice its poor condition until odors become pro- 
nounced and the pupils are drowsy, dull, or restless. A 
moment of relaxation while the room is ventilated by 
opening doors and windows may be worthwhile at such 
times. 


B. LicHtine. 

The illumination of the classroom should be sufficient 
to prevent excessive eye-strain in the most poorly lighted 
parts. If an electric exposure meter is available a check 
of the darker portions of a room can be made in a few 
minutes. Engineering experts, using this type of equip- 
ment, have shown that many of the old time classrooms 
were woefully under-illuminated, and have based their 
recommendation for artificial lights on facts. As a result, 
many school buildings are lighted electrically in a way 
that relieves many of their shortcomings. 

As far as possible each pupil should have the light come 
over his left shoulder when he writes unless he writes 
left handed when the situation should be exactly reversed. 
For pupils engaged in reading it does not seem to make 
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so much difference where the main light source is because 
the printed material usually can be held so that it will 
eatch the light in such a way that legibility is improved. 
But if a pupil shows by facial expression or other be- 
havior that he cannot see effectively it may be necessary 
for the teacher to change his seat or increase the illumi- 
nation by turning on the lights. 

The use of the blackboard brings up several problems 
of illumination. Many of these boards are made from 
materials that do not absorb all of the light but cause 
reflections. These reflections are very disturbing at 
certain angles where the light from the open sky can 
rebound to the pupils’ eyes. When this happens, the 
teacher often can help by pulling window shades or 
reseating the boys and girls. Occasionally, also, pupils 
may need to change their seats to bring them closer to the 
material on the blackboard for better vision. Chalk of 
a poor quality sometimes is responsible for lack of legi- 
bility, a cause that is hard for the individual teacher to 
remove since she seldom buys the chalk. Yellow crayon 
tends to increase the visibility; hence it is better than 
white. 

A cause of eye irritation sometimes is found outside 
the classroom when the sunlight is too bright or is re- 
flected from an expanse of white walls. Adjusting the 
shades may help. Shadows from buildings, or large trees 
sometimes cut down the amount of light that can enter 
to a point where daylight is very inadequate. As a 
consequence, the teacher may find that the illumination 
of his classroom needs considerable thought and atten- 
tion to prevent cross shadows from falling on the papers 
on which the pupils write. Cross shadows are responsible 
for much eye fatigue. 
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II. Routine Factors. 


Some of the important objective conditions fall easily 
in this classification. They are nearly all subject to the 
direct control of the classroom teacher and they are very 
important since teaching success or failure often is par- 
tially determined by the way they are handled. Among 
these factors we find the seating of pupils, the direction 
of pupil movements or traffic, and the handling of 
materials. 


A. SEATING oF PuPIs. 


Pupils should have definitely assigned seats in all large 
classes. This is a fundamental principle of classroom 
economy. The only exception comes from very small 
classes where there is no problem of discipline. Assigned 
seats enable the teacher to become acquainted with the 
pupils more quickly. They also speed up the checking 
of attendance. Since the pupils know where they sit, 
there is less confusion when they enter because there is 
no temptation to scramble for the choice seats. If the 
teacher does not know his pupils, a chance allotment. often 
breaks up cliques and thus avoids the problems of disci- 
pline which grow out of whispering and other distractions 
of a social nature. When the teacher is acquainted with 
the pupils, a very fine job of avoiding trouble can be done 
by interspersing the thorns among the roses, putting the 
especially troublesome ones near the teacher instead of 
on the back row. 

The pupils should never get the idea that they have 
vested interests in certain seats. The seating arrange- 
ment at any time is only for the convenience of all and 
may be rearranged at any time by the teacher. An assign- 
ment of seats in the same order that the names appear 
on the class record book makes it very easy to collect 
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papers or other student work, enter the ratings on the 
book, and then return the papers to the pupils without 
having to spend time sorting them. 


B. Pup. MovemMents. 

In all schools operating in a departmental manner 
there are many pupil movements as the boys and girls 
vo to their classrooms. These movements should be so 
organized that there is no confusion or loss of time, for 
otherwise the pupils tend to loiter, become rowdy, and 
block one another’s passage. Since many of these 
offenses take place in the corridors, they become the 
concern of the teachers nearby or of the principal instead 
of the individual teacher, and what is everybody’s busi- 
ness often is neglected. The maximum need for system is 
usually recognized at times of dismissal and fire drills 
but often is overlooked at other times. A little thought 
on these points can frequently produce solutions which 
will make things go more smoothly. This also applies 
to movements within the classroom to the blackboard, 
laboratory tables, or other special equipment. System 
reduces waste time and avoids confusion. 

One of the special problems is the movement of indi- 
vidual pupils around the building from the classrooms 
or study hall. These quickly become a nuisance unless 
they are controlled by some sort of pass system which 
prevents the pupils from loitering and getting into 
mischief. For example, a number of high school girls in 
a small school turned the girls rest-room into a smoking 
den at a time when their presence in the study hall was 
carelessly supervised. At another time some boys started 
to play tag in the corridors when several were permitted 
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to go to the rest-room together. In large schools hall 
monitors sometimes are used to make sure that all traffic 
in the corridors is legitimate. 


C. Hanpuine or MatTERIALS. 


In the high school, teachers, as a whole, waste much 
time by using inefficient methods of handling materials. 
This probably is due to the fact that there is so little of 
this work that the need for system is not so pressing as 
in the lower grades where monitors are used to help the 
teacher distribute and collect materials and papers. 
Nevertheless it seems absurd for a high school teacher 
to waste his own and the pupils’ time by collecting papers 
in a mixed up order and then spend time sorting them 
for the class records or for returning to the pupils. Since 
the older pupils are able to look after themselves, they 
ean all help by passing the materials along the row in 
an order which can be used to return the things to them 
later. 

New materials often can be put on the desks before the 
class gathers by one of the pupils who may be tired of 
studying at the moment. In some classes it will be a 
good plan to check over the materials before they are 
distributed to make sure they are in good condition and 
suitable. This is especially true when the teacher may 
plan to give demonstrations before the group because 
demonstrations should go as expected or they are of 
little value. 

The writer recalls a case where a teacher planned to 
show a sound picture with a new projection machine with 
which he was unfamiliar. He expected to have one of the 
pupils set up the equipment as he had done it before but 
the pupil was absent. As a result, the sound track was 
out of adjustment and the showing was a failure. He 
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made it a point to learn how to operate the equipment 
himself after that. 

Teachers should apply some thought to the way in 
which materials are kept in their closets, storage cabinets 
and store-rooms. Hiven their desks should receive a little 
attention. If this is not done, things are likely to be 
poorly protected and easily damaged. Since much equip- 
ment in use is expensive, it should have the best of care. 

Where the teacher makes many individual assignments 
it is a waste of time to make these orally during the class 
meeting. If they are written on slips of paper, they can 
be given to the individual pupils quickly and will insure 
less chance for error from mistakes made during copying. 
It also is wasteful to ask the pupils frequently to copy . 
materials from the blackboard. If possible, these should 
be mimeographed and a copy given to each pupil. 


III. Discipline. 
A. Goop Discreting a Nrcesstry. 

In order that pupils and teacher may cooperate in the 
best way in the educative process, it is necessary that 
first things be put first. This means that the scholastic 
business of the school must always be given the right of 
way, that everyone be busy about his work without inter- 
fering with the work of others. When all cooperate to 
prevent any interference with the rights of others and 
all are busy, good discipline may be said to be present. 
Good teaching is made possible by good discipline, and, 
in turn, makes for good order. It has been well said that 
discipline is best when it is least in evidence. An ability 
to secure these conditions has been shown to be one of 
the factors that is most important in the qualities making 
up a good teacher. Further, its lack has been found to 
be one of the most important reasons for teaching failure. 
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A teacher must have an orderly environment for her 
work. If these conditions cannot be secured from the 
pupils through their spontaneous cooperation, they must 
be obtained in some other way. 


B. CHancing CHARACTER OF DISCIPLINE. 


It has not been so many decades since the badge of a 
teacher’s authority was a bundle of stout switches or a 
rubber hose. It is possible that something of this nature 
may be found, and even used, in some of our backward 
communities of the present. In general, however, the 
teacher cannot rely on such things any more, for senti- 
ment and legal enactments have made them obsolete. As 
a result, the discipline of the school must be based on the 
teacher’s ability to lead and make the work interesting. 
The teacher can no longer dominate physically although 
stern measures may be needed to meet the crises. 

In the average secondary class-room the teacher should 
have little difficulty in working out a good discipline but 
there may be exceptions to this rule. The class may be 
made up of a number of backward pupils along with 
some who are bright, especially if it is in an elective 
course. This situation always is a potential trouble spot. 
Since remedies are administrative, a lack of facilities 
may prevent a satisfactory solution. 

The worst problems of discipline are likely to be met 
when the teacher is asked to supervise the common 
study-hall. Here she has no control over many of the 
important conditions which make for good order though 
the job may give her an opportunity to carry out some 
very valuable supervised study work. Much of the trouble 
in the studyhall may come from pupils who have too 
little to do or who are incapable of doing the work that 
has been assigned to them. A pupil who is failing 
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obviously cannot prepare the material assigned to an 
average or superior pupil. Failure is cumulative, as 
well as is success, so conditions seldom improve without 
a lot of extra effort on the part of the pupil and often 
on the part of the teacher as well. When the loafing 
troublemakers are not taking courses with the study-hall 
supervisor, she has no easy way to tell what is needed to 
keep them busy. 

The study-hall is also likely to be the beginning point 
of petty misdemeanors that may carry over into the class- 
rooms. Throwing paper wads, shooting beans, and other 
similar actions often start in the study-hall when the 
poorest supervisor is in charge. The pattern of behavior 
formed here is likely to carry over into other study 
periods and into the recitation rooms. Eternal vigilance 
and prompt action are the prices that must be paid to 
prevent outbreaks of this nature. 


C. Socrau ASPECTS oF DISCIPLINE. 


As may be inferred from the preceding sections good 
discipline is often the result of the right group attitude 
on the part of the pupils towards school life. It is a 
reflection of school and community ideas and ideals. 
Communities that are law-abiding and show an interest 
in cooperating with their teachers furnish schools with 
a minimum of disciplinary problems, while the opposite 
also is true. Further, those sections and homes of the 
community that are below standard send more than their 
share of the trouble-makers. These conditions suggest 
that there are definite social aspects to discipline. 

Criticism of the teachers in the homes within hearing 
of the children frequently carries over into the school 
room behavior. Gossip in the confectionery, pool hall, 
or drug store when grown-ups indulge in reminiscences 
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about the pranks of their school days often inspire 
adolescent hearers to try something of a similar nature. 
A good school organization can do much to combat these 
influences, however, and the results are cumulative. The 
right attitudes towards order often become the fashion 
of the day and the pupils tend to frown upon the con- 
sistent offenders. The social pressure in the direction 
of right conduct that has been developed by the teaching 
corps tends to overbalance the outside influences. Pupils 
who come from other schools often try to show off in 
school-room pranks, but if these are not approved by 
their classmates the new boys and girls tend to fall into 
the accepted pattern. ‘‘Be your age’’ often is the com- 
ment of an influential, order loving classmate, and is 
highly effective. Group approval and disapproval are 
powerful factors in maintaining law and order, and 
teachers should make use of them. When pupils have 
become accustomed to good order, they prefer it to the 
other kind. 

It might not be amiss to mention the fact that the 
cultivation of the social spirit of law and order among 
the pupils of a school is an important step in the direction 
of moral development. Much of the disorder and dis- 
regard for law among adults is due to the fact that often 
they have never been taught the value and importance 
of law-abiding conduct. Many of them left school before 
they were old enough to comprehend social attitudes. 
(Children must, as a rule, be twelve years of age or older 
to be able to respond readily to the approval and dis- 
approval of their fellows. Some do not react properly 
until they are sixteen or eighteen.) Others went to 
schools that cultivated the idea that law and order were 
something for the benefit of the other fellow, and that 
it was to one’s credit if he evaded rules and regulations. 
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D. MeEasuRES FoR SECURING Goop DISCIPLINE. 


1. Proper Routine—lIf the teacher provides the proper 
routine, many disciplinary problems will be avoided. 
Plans should be made that can be followed which will 
make for good conditions for ciass-room work and then 
these plans should be enforced without exception. Much 
of the disorder comes from allowing mischievous indi- 
viduals to exercise their initiative in the wrong spots, 
especially situations that give them alibis for their 
anti-social behavior. These routines should be taught 
and a little practice given in those aspects where needed. 
Teachers frequently make a practice of putting these 
routine regulations in the form of rules. These should 
serve as guides to conduct under the major rule that 
those things are permissible that make for the best 
interests of the group. This rule, however, may open 
the door for argument and dissension if the teacher puts 
a peculiar interpretation on it, one that will not be 
accepted by the majority of the pupils. A frank discus- 
sion with the pupils is in order when a teacher finds 
himself on such a spot and he should be willing to 
compromise when he finds his position out of line. The 
greatest good for the greatest number within the objec- 
tives of the course means just that. 


2. Correct Attitude on Part of the Teacher—To be 
successful in discipline a teacher must take the correct 
attitude towards the crises that arise. They must always 
be viewed objectively. As a consequence, offenses must 
never be taken as personal insults. Even pranks at the 
expense of the teacher can be laughed off and the offenses 
handled on an objective plane. This is more effective for 
the penalty and can then be administered from the point | 
of view that the misconduct has interfered with the rights 
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of the group as a whole. It may be hard to adopt such 
an attitude but it will pay. It follows, therefore, that a 
teacher should never punish in the spirit of revenge 
because it violates this fundamental principle. 


Those virtues or personality traits that make up the 
ideal character in life are very valuable to the teacher. 
Among the more important are a sense of fair play, 
consistency, sympathy, patience, enthusiasm, cheerful- 
ness, tact, and even a sense of humor. Pupils expect fair, 
impartial treatment. Teachers can give it only if they 
have been leading lives of fairness and freedom from 
prejudices. To cap it all the teacher must have the ability 
to make the right decisions when the crises arise. 
especially in the early stages before anything really 
serious has occurred. 


3. Constructive Measures—In addition to providing 
the proper routine and adopting the correct attitudes, the 
teacher must do many things to secure good discipline. 

a. Make work the master: One of the most important 
constructive measures that a teacher can use is to arrange 
the work in such a way that the pupils have no excuse 
for not being busy. One of the easiest ways of doing this 
is to provide so much work on the pupils’ work levels, 
and to require its completion, that the pupils can not 
waste time if they get it done. This is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to do when classes are poorly graded 
such as when backward pupils and superior pupils are in 
the same class section. It is also very hard to do when 
the textbook in use is adapted to the upper half of the 
class only. 

Another way, which is more difficult to manage but 
which may be more educative, is to raise the qualitative 
standard of the work. Not more work, but better work, 
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is the aim. Sometimes both systems can be used to 
advantage, giving the bright pupils supplementary activi- 
ties while the slow ones are helped to do better work. 
It has been recognized by teachers for many years that 
if pupils are kept busy with interesting, educative work 
there will be few disciplinary problems. 

b. Individual Assignments: Many of the problems of 
discipline arise from the misconduct of bright pupils 
who have completed the regular work. Having nothing 
to do, they find something. A teacher may use individual 
assignments to provide these pupils with useful activi- 
ties, thus preventing the waste originating in misdirected 
energy. Where the teacher cannot emphasize these 
individual assignments because she is too busy or lacks 
suitable facilities, access to the school library or to a 
supply of magazines may provide for the leisure moments 
of many pupils. When they have completed their regular 
assignments, they have something to do then on the level 
at which they can have the joy of achievement. Here 
again, though, there may be need for some supervision 
to prevent the misuse or destruction of the reading 
material. 

Teachers sometimes are afraid to offer pupils these 
reading privileges for fear they will neglect the regular 
assignments. This problem can be solved by a little 
patient supervision, emphasizing the fact that lessons 
come first. One of the important things the average pupil 
should learn is how to decide when he really has mastered 
his lesson. This is not so difficult in subjects where 
definite problems have been assigned or where there is 
a workbook but it is a tricky thing for the average pupil 
to know when he has completed his literature or history 
assignment if reading only is involved. Many classes are 
now conducted so that the pupil can tell when he has 
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covered the allotted material satisfactorily. But even if 
the pupil who enjoys the supplementary reading neglects 
_ the regular lesson once in a while, he usually is bright 
enough to make up the deficiency at a later period when 
he realizes what is lacking. 

e. Stimulation of group responsibility: It is now 
usually recognized that right conduct with the older 
pupils should be a result of group attitudes of approval 
and disapproval of their fellows instead of a fear re- 
action to the teacher. It comes as the school population 
develops a sense of group responsibility. It is one of 
the signs that the pupils are growing up and are no 
longer children. 

When the pupils are mature enough to assume this 
role, frank talks by the teachers and principal showing 
the necessity for cooperation and right behavior if they 
are to get the most value from the time spent in school 
may be very valuable. The teachers are there to help 
them but they must do their part to take advantage of 
the opportunity. Some of the educational films now 
available may fit into this need. Then, too, direct, tactful 
talks about some of the schoolroom problems often will 
secure sympathetic responses from the pupils. Even 
group offenses may be utilized by the teacher or principal 
to consider the ethics involved. Anyone who has the 
ability to make tactful talks to the pupils may help to 
build character and also stimulate group responsibility. 

Any of the forms of student participation in the 
government of the school tends to develop group respon- 
sibility. There are many stages from a paper student 
council that has been elected by the pupils but never does 
anything to the type where many disciplinary problems 
are handled by student representatives. When this 
organization functions outside the individual teacher’s 
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classroom, it falls under the care and direction of the 
principal. It can do much to give a high plane to the 
actions of the student body and establish conditions 
favorable for good work in the various class-rooms. 

d. Treatment of wmdiidual offenses: Here one prin- 
ciple can be laid down which is fundamental. It is that the 
teacher should never punish the group for offenses com- 
mitted by a few of its members. There are so few 
situations where this does not hold that it is well for a 
teacher to apply this principle every time. The apparent 
exception, where an individual commits an offense in 
which he is backed up by the group, is in reality a group 
offense. It is the sanctioning of wrong conduct but this 
is a symptom of wrong thinking on the part of the pupils 
and probably should be met by a heart to heart discussion 
of the case rather than by punishment. 

Breaches of conduct have been classified into three 
groups: (1) those arising from ignorance; (2) those 
arising from thoughtlessness or carelessness; and (3) 
those in which the action is contrary to knowledge, the 
doer not foreseeing, or not caring for, the consequences. 
This classification may be helpful in prescribing the 
treatment suitable to the different offenses. Although 
ignorance is no excuse for wrong doing in the courtroom, 
theoretically, it often leads to a lighter sentence. In the 
same way ignorance in the classroom should be accepted 
as revealing a need for instruction in the rules or ethics 
of the situation rather than justifying a severe penalty. 
To be sure, repeated offenses due to ignorance may be 
taken as a sign of the wrong attitude, in which case the 
offense goes beyond the immediate act into a larger 
setting. Where the offense is the result of igorance which 
comes from inadequate teaching, the teacher should 
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hasten to pass out the oe information with 
especial emphasis. 

The second group of offenses also can be handled with 
a minimum of trouble though a more thorough discussion 
of the rights of those who are the victims may take some 
time. With the pupils who are guilty of being thoughtless 
or careless the necessity of right conduct may be empha- 
sized by light penalties which are helpful to remind them 
of the need for improvement. 

The third group of offenses presents the real problem. 
All serious misdemeanors are of this type though some 
of them may be partly the result of ignorance or care- 
lessness, too. In the average classroom or study hall the 
individual teacher sometimes finds it hard to provide 
the proper treatment for these offenders and the burden 
usually is passed on to the principal or supervisor who 
is free to care for them. When the teacher has a full 
schedule without vacant periods at the same time the 
pupil is at leisure, it is almost impossible to talk over 
these offenses as should be done without interfering with 
other classes. Where the pupils must leave promptly on 
the school bus to reach homes miles away, there is no 
time after school unless the teacher is willing to take the 
pupil to his home later. As a consequence, serious 
offenses often take more time and energy from the 
teacher and principal than the pupil has any right to 
expect. When the same individual is a repeater, drastic 
measures are in order. 

A plan that has been used in schools where all serious 
cases of discipline were sent to the principal is as follows: 
When an offender arrived, he was given a sheet of paper 
and asked to write his version of the misdeed. This was 
then examined by the principal, teacher, and pupil 
together and discrepancies were corrected. If the matter 
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seemed to be clearing up, a mere reprimand and warning 
would send the pupil back to his classes. In some cases 
no written record was made of the first offense but a mere 
verbal account was accepted. Repeating offenders wrote 
their versions and received more severe penalties. Since 
all written acounts were filed in the office, it took only a 
moment to find the status of previous offenses and the 
original case records could be handed to the pupil so 
that he could add his account of the new offense to the 
sheets. This written history has proven very effective 
in reducing the number of persistent, petty offenses. 

In practice it has been found undesirable to punish 
pupils on the spur of the moment. The fact that an 
offense has been committed should be recognized 
promptly but there is no need to set and enforce the 
penalty at that time. This can be done later, after class, 
after school, or at some other opportune time. If the 
teacher is slow to act, passions will have subsided and 
reason is more likely to rule. The delay is not likely to 
harm the pupil’s attitude either since he will ‘‘stew in 
the uncertainty’’ and be more responsive to the school’s 
requirements. . 


Disciplinary Problems Confront All. 


Problems of discipline are to be found in all schools. 
They are most pronounced during the preadolescent and 
early adolescent ages, but that covers a wide range of 
erades. As a result, all teachers should be on their guard 
continually to detect the first signs of trouble before they 
grow into crises. An inspection of the class-room or 
study hall floor at the close of day frequently reveals to 
the teacher that there were activities transpiring that 
were out of order. 
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The first sign of disorder or minor offense should be 
recognized publicly. A name called or written on the 
board without comment may be enough. The teacher may 
stand or walk around the room where she can see thing's 
hidden from her desk. Those who are out of work or 
inattentive may be given special assignments or may 
form a committee to take care of a future event. Pupils 
who watch the teacher too much are the ones who need 
especial watching. There is a wealth of material in books 
written in the past and the novice should consult these 
for further details on discipline. 


Individual Differences. 


A. Wet Recocnizep Prosuem. 

Individual differences are now well-recognized as one 
of the important conditions affecting a teacher’s work. 
Nevertheless many of the school-room activities are 
carried on as though pupils were all alike. The same 
requirements are set up for all the pupils and the same 
textbooks are used with city and community high schools 
though the length of the schoel year, opportunities for 
supplementary work, and the general composition of 
the pupil population may be quite different. To be sure 
these are largely matters handled by the administrators 
of the schools without much consideration of the teacher’s 
views; nevertheless the teacher’s work is affected 
markedly by them. The most fundamental of the differ- 
ences are those within the pupils that show up in ease 
of learning, ability to remember, skill in habit formation, 
or more physical things such as ability to sprint or throw 
the shot. These differences are mainly the result of 
inborn traits, or capacities, or come from years of pre- 
vious schooling and life, so they are relatively fixed and 
eannot be changed easily by one teacher. 
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B. IwportaNnce AND CHARACTER. 


It has been found that, if one hundred pupils are chosen 
by chance from the same grade of one of our schools, or 
several schools for that matter, they will vary markedly 
in abilities. A few will be bright and a few will be dull or 
stupid. The great bulk will be much alike or average. If 
similar lots of one hundred are chosen from other schools, 
it will be found that there is about the same proportion 
of bright, average, and dull in each hundred. These 
proportions are more consistent when larger groups are 
considered and tend to vary markedly with small groups. 
For example, the writer taught a freshman algebra class 
of 24 one year in which ten were hopelessly unqualified 
to do the work while during ancther year a class of 30 in 
the same subject contained only two who should never 
have taken the work. 

If several hundred pupils are ranked according to 
general intellectual ability, a rough classification proba- 
bly would place them as follows: 


AUC r a ste Lehman wet ANN Dice ert s ein Mm Nbl ela be D% 
ESD Kid 0) aan lok ase Gia seemrnl ae Eh, Rs fies ABS 20% 
OPA OK. i aseiatues ds tag rohan uh es coneven eae uua alee 00% 
Slow.or Duollig in tease ieee ol ee 20% 
Sin pid is een rea a ee 5% 


The last group contains the individuals whom the 
psychologists have been calling morons. 
_ In the average class of twenty pupils it has been esti- 
mated that the best is from four to six times as capable 
as the poorest. In some cases even greater differences 
will be noted, especially in small classes. The duller 
pupils tend to drop out of school, however, and usually 
are not in attendance after the compulsory attendance 
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age is reached. While they are in school, though, they 
often take much more than their share of the teachers’ 
and principal’s time since they are often guilty of much 
thoughtless or careless misconduct. People of this type 
are quite numerous in our reformatories and similar 
institutions. 

In addition to these differences in general ability, the 
teacher’s problem is complicated further by the fact that 
abilities are specialized in some cases. Mary does well 
in ber history and English work, and is a failure, or near 
failure, in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Frank 
enjoys mathematics and history, but hates to write any- 
thing. George does excellent work in everything but his 
foreign language which he passes only after hard work 
and a little charity on the teacher’s part. If a careful 
survey be made of any particular ability, marked dif- 
ferences will show up even where pupils are about alike 
in general ability. 

As if this were not enough, the factor of interest adds 
its weight. It seems at times as if the specialization 
which comes from a keen interest in a line of effort or 
study which provides a strong motivation is more im- 
portant than a lot of native capacity but no interest. For 
example, the writer met a young man in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps who had a strong interest in radio 
code reception. Although he had finished only the eighth 
gerade, he made more progress in the radio code class 
than high school graduates who learned more easily but 
who lacked the interest. He became so outstanding that 
the Forest Service picked him for the season’s work at 
the lookout station where messages were received in 
code as well as voice. 

In the average class these interests are very diverse. 
Frances plans to be a teacher and attend state college, 
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Iidward expects to be a farmer, Edgar will go to college, 
while Don has no goal except a job on the railroad where 
he did pick and shovel work for good wages during the 
preceding summer. All these life plans or lack of them 
contribute to varying interests and different responses. 
When these interest differences are added to those of 
native capacity the problem becomes extremely complex 
indeed. Some are born long and some are born short, 
and it is the teacher’s task to provide for each as seems 
best. 


C. PROVISIONS FOR. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to provide for 
individual differences in large schools where there are 
many facilities. In small schocls, however, the problem 
is harder to solve because many of the best provisions for 
these differences are administrative and are impossible 
to apply. Since the need is very great even in the small 
school, the teacher will have to do more within the limited 
field of the classroom. Several important measures for 
meeting the problems growing out of the differences 
found among pupils will be given. 

1. Dwersified Curriculums. The first plan widely 
adopted to provide for individual differences in America 
was diversified curriculums. Each major field of life’s 
work had its set of courses which were expected to meet 
the different vocational interests such as commercial 
curriculum, college preparatory curriculum, and agricul- 
tural curriculum. These were offered to the boys and 
oirls of the senior high schools but the choice was 
necessarily limited to a few of life’s vocations and thus 
was only a partial solution. These met interest differ- 
ences only, leaving the wide differences due to native 
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ability largely untouched. Consequently there still was 
much need for other provisions. ? 

2. Free election of courses. Schools which did not like 
the curriculum plan sometimes sought a similar goal by 
offering a free election of courses. Pupils had some 
choice when they registered, being permitted to take a 
part of their courses from fields where they had more 
interest. Many restrictions prevented much freedom but 
the larger schools offered a wide range of possibilities 
around a core of a few required courses. Study sequence, 
however, made it necessary for the pupils to limit their 
choices and the end result was about the same as under 
diversified curriculums but with more freedom from the 
principal’s point of view. Since differences in interest. 
tend to disappear after a course has been taught long 
enough for the pupils to develop a background of mean- 
ing, the fundamental differences in native capacity soon 
rule the situation and the teacher faces the old problem 
of meeting the original differences. Free election of 
courses is valuable in the larger schools where more 
offerings can be made while the small school must rely 
on the teacher. 

3. Grading pupils according to ability. A third admin- 
istrative provision for individual differences that has 
been tried with some success is the grading of pupils into 
sections formed on the basis of ability to do school work. 
It is applicable only to schools that can have several 
sections in each course. Asa rule, the sections are formed 
on the basis of the ability shown in previous class work, 
often supplemented by general ability or intelligence 
tests. When the pupils advance into the upper grades of 
the senior high school this sectioning frequently becomes 
an administrative headache to the principal and often is 
abandoned. The plan frequently is criticized by those 
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who have to teach the slow sections since it is very hard 
to arouse any enthusiasm with these pupils and it takes 
more teaching effort and planning. The bright sections 
are a joy to those who teach them and the pupils do much 
more and better work. Theoretically the work should be 
handled differently in each section and each group should 
be able to progress at its own rate. Where this has been 
done in a school where five sections were formed in 
history, geography, and algebra the brightest group 
covered about one and a half year’s work while the 
slowest did half as much. The bright section did not have 
to work nearly so hard as the slow one either. 

A further objection that has been made to ability 
sectioning is that the slow pupils get much of their 
learning from hearing the bright ones recite. When they 
are put in a group by themselves they lose this stimulus 
and inspiration. This objection may be valid in the social 
sciences where all facts are on much the same dead level 
but it hardly applies to mathematics where learning is 
mainly an individual matter and the class recitation 
often moves too fast for the slow pupils. 

A modification of the extreme kind of ability grouping 
is used in many schools when sections are formed which 
take the bright or the slow pupils out of the other sections 
and form special groups of these. Sometimes these 
sections just happen when the pupils enroll in high 
school as occurred in a community where the writer once 
lived. The junior high school had a plan of ability 
grouping but the senior high school principal was 
opposed to the idea. When enrollment:time drew near, 
the pupils who had been in the best section of the junior 
high school met at one of the homes and arranged among 
themselves to enroll in the same sections in the senior 
high school. 
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Where the slow pupils are put in a class by themselves 
teachers who are skilled as study coaches often help these 
boys and girls to pass the course with the required 
minimum while if they were left in the regular sections 
many of them would have failed. 

Ability grouping is largely an administrative matter 
and introduces many problems that are administrative. 
The same curriculum is not adapted to everyone; hence 
many modifications are needed here. Then there is a real 
problem of the readjustment needed when sections finish 
the year’s work at different times. This problem is acute 
in the foreign language and mathematics classes where 
each day’s work pre-supposes the mastery of preceding 
assignments while less pressing in content courses like 
history or general science. The great question arises, 
too, as to whether it is as good a plan to hurry pupils 
over the required work and allow them to graduate 
earlier as it is to give them a richer curriculum. Although 
this question has been before our educators for more than 
a quarter century no agreement on the best policy has 
been reached. Without doubt such provisions for indi- 
vidual differences are of much value to the bright and 
slow pupils but they embarrass the principal who loves 
to put things on paper in an orderly fashion where he 
can move the pupils around like pawns that are all alike. 

4. Study coaches for slow pupils. A fourth plan for 
meeting the problem of differences in capacity is one that 
provides study coaches for the slow pupils. In some 
schools a regular teacher gives a part of her time to 
systematic coaching of those who need such help. In 
others a teacher in an ungraded class does nothing but 
study coaching each day. This work necessarily is 
individual and only a small number such as ten or twelve 
can be handled at the same time. Quite frequently it has 
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been found that a little individual assistance will do much 
to help a pupil over a difficulty and bring about renewed 
progress. 

o. Supplementary work for bright pupils. In most 
schools the teacher will have to make most of the adjust- 
ments needed to take care of individual differences. The 
bright pupils can be given extra supplementary work 
and the slow ones can be given extra help to boost them 
over the hard spots. Supplementary work for the bright 
is easy to provide by arranging additional books where 
they are readily accessible and by giving these individuals 
extra assignments. Special duties may be given to the 
capable boys and girls even though they may have to be 
excused from a recitation now and then. These supple- 
mentary assignments should be carefully planned, how- 
ever, to avoid the discouragement and loss of interest 
which might come from asking a bright pupil to attempt 
something entirely beyond his capabilities. Many of the 
simpler provisions which the classroom teacher will have 
to make will grow out of the way she handles the class 
study and recitation activities. - 


SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONS 


The second large class of factors that determines the 
results of teaching is what may be called subjective 
conditions. The greater number of the things that are 
responsible for good or bad teaching fall in this class. 
Subjective conditions are constantly changing, and must 
always be provided for by the exercise of thought on the 
part of the teacher. The arrangement and selection of 
subject-matter and its presentation in the class-room 
exercises furnish probably the largest group of these 
factors. They include also the sudden emergencies that 
arise in dealing with pupils, parents, and patrons. 
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The group is so large and so important that the various 
problems arising from it will furnish a basis for the 
following chapters. Many things are as yet in a sort of 
trial and error stage. Where this is true, what seems to 
be the most promising solution will be given. Where 
nothing at all seems decided, the problem may not be 
considered. 


SUMMARY 


The factors that affect a teacher’s work may be classi- 
fied into those conditions that are objective and those 
that are subjective. Objective conditions include the 
physical conditions of heating, ventilating, lighting, and 
routine factors such as seating of pupils, traffic, and 
handling of materials. Discipline also may be considered 
an objective condition. Good discipline is a necessity but 
what is now considered to be good discipline is no longer 
the old fashioned kind. Changes in community sentiment 
and legislation have made it necessary for the teacher 
to control by conducting interesting class activities. 
Discipline has definite social aspects which must be 
understood and used. 

The measures for securing good discipline include: 
1. a proper routine, 2, the correct attitude on the part of 
the teacher, and, 3. constructive measures such as, a 
regime which makes work the master, good individual 
assignments, the stimulation of group responsibility, and 
a wise treatment of individual offenses. Disciplinary 
problems are likely to confront every teacher and the 
inability to take care of them is one of the most important 
causes of teacher failure. 

Individual differences are another important factor 
that affects the work of a teacher. The fact that there are 
marked individual differences is now widely recognized, 
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and the nature of them is fairly well understood. Many 
of the commonly used provisions for variations in pupil 
ability are administrative such as diversified curriculums, 
the free election of courses, the grading of pupils accord- 
ing to ability, and study coaches. In many schools, 
however the teacher will have to provide for these varia- 
tions by helping the slow pupils over the hard spots and 
by giving extra duties and activities to the bright. 

Subjective conditions make up a much larger group of 
factors that vary from day to day. The balance of the 
book will be devoted to them. 


EXERCISES 


1. Visit school-rooms and note the following points: 
a. Is the room comfortable? 


b. Can you notice a decided odor when you enter the 
room after the school has been in session thirty 
minutes or an hour? 

e. In cold weather, if the windows are used for venti- 
lation, note whether they are opened properly. Do 
they ventilate the room or merely chill the floor? 

d. How is the room lighted? 

e. What improvements can you suggest in the use of 
the window-shades? 

f. Are any of the blackboards in bad positions? How 
can the teacher remedy the defects? 

g. What seating arrangements are in use? 

h. What changes can you suggest to improve the pupil 
movements? | 

i. How does the teacher gather and distribute note- 
books and papers? What suggestions can you make 
that will save time in this work? 

j. What are the good and bad points of the school 
discipline? 
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k. Is the form of discipline employed adapted to the 
age of the pupils? 

l. What things make you think that work is, or is not, 
the determining element of the situation? 

m. What use is made of individual assignments? 

n. How many bright children are there in the room? 
How many stupid ones? 

o. What provisions does the teacher make for indi- 
vidual differences? 


2. Why should a teacher not punish on the spur of the 
moment? What exceptions can you give? 

3. At what age may the pupil be punished by depriving 
him of the privileges of his fellow classmates? 


4. Make a list of the different ways in which your college 
and high school teachers have checked attendance and 
rate each as good, fair, or poor. 


5. List the weak points of high school teachers you have 
had that might have been avoided by applying sugges- 
tions in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


1. How do schools get the subject-matter that they teach? 


2. What value does the subject-matter taught in the 


schools have? 


. What subjects taught in our public schools have little 
value in the life of the community where you went to 
high school? Why were they taught? 


. Why do pupils study mathematics and foreign lan- 
guage? Why do they study agriculture and home 
economics? 


. If you are asked to teach more subject-matter than the 
time permits how will you decide what to omit? 


. What studying should a teacher do to prepare for the 
teaching of a-class? 


. What are units of subject-matter? 


NATURE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


Teachers often fail to recognize that each bit of real 


subject-matter is only a phase of human experience. It is 
merely the way men think, feel, and act. For convenience 
in school-work, in most cases, people have written 
accounts of parts of life’s experience and have printed 
these in books. But this fact should not cause us to forget 
that the book is not subject-matter itself. It is merely a 
means for recording and disseminating the essence of 
subject-matter. 


[43 ] 
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ORIGIN OF SUBJECT-MATTER 

When schools were organized, those parts of man’s 
experience that seemed important enough for transmis- 
sion to succeeding generations were collected and studied. 
Man’s need for methods of reckoning and computation 
gave rise to what became known as arithmetic. His need 
for communication with his fellows furnished language 
and written forms of thought transmission. As society 
became more complex, subject-matter changed accord- 
ingly. At times ingenious groups of teachers and scholars 
organized portions of subject-matter far beyond the 
needs of their time. Interested in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge for its own sake, they formulated rules, laws, and 
principles that they thought were true. The subject- 
matter then was organized around these, and when the 
task was finished, the average man hardly recognized 
the results as related to his needs. Some types of minds 
enjoyed such thinking, and it sometimes happened that 
subjects thus organized were preserved and handed 
down in the schools for generations. They were changed 
but little after centuries had elapsed, except that possibly 
a better organization was devised. Although they started 
as a phase of man’s social needs, they became so modified 
later that they were of little value in providing for these 
needs. The classic example of this is to be found in the 
persistence and character of present-day Latin and 
Greek. Examples are to be found also in most of the 
older subjects. 

As man’s needs increased and changed, new collections 
of subject-matter were introduced into the schools. For 
several decades we have been experiencing a wave of 
enthusiasm for the introduction of Spanish. This is the 
expression of a feeling that we ought to be able to com- 
municate a little more readily with our American neigh- 
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bors. Home economics has come into our schools in 
response to another group of social needs. The same 
thing is true of the vocational studies, agriculture, phases 
of manual training, and business courses. 


FUNCTIONS OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


The functions or values of subject-matter may be 
classified in various ways. The most profitable classifica- 
tion, probably, is on the basis of the different kinds of 
values that pupils may derive from its study. 


I, Intrinsic Function. 


The first important function of subject-matter is its 
practical value for life. A boy learns to read so that he 
may ascertain what people have recorded for others. He 
learns to write so that he may communicate his thoughts 
to distant friends. He learns to spell so that what he 
writes may be intelligible to those who receive his mes- 
sages. Counting becomes of value in playing marbles 
and other games. When a girl writes an article for the 
school paper, she finds that the rhetoric she has studied 
helps her to criticize effectively what she has written. 
These are illustrations of the intrinsic function of 
subject-matter. .They might be multiplied many times, 
but these few will help to make clear what is meant by 
this value. 


II. Preparatory Function. 


Another important value of subject-matter is its signifi- 
cance for the future. Many things are taught that will 
not be of immediate service, but that, it is hoped, will be 
of use later. Children learn many facts of history, 
geography, physiology, mathematics, and science because 
there is a chance that they may need them sometime. 
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They may serve only in the study of other things, but 
such values are important. This function is so vital that 
a major part of the work of the high school is looked 
upon mainly as college preparatory material. For the 
pupil who goes to college it serves this purpose, but for 
the one who makes the high school the finishing school 
the same subject-matter is of value only if it will satisfy 
some other need. The use that is made of the subject- 
matter determines its function. 


III. Cultural Function. 


Many things that are taught and studied in school 
have no intrinsic or preparatory function, but are there 
because they are what educated people have studied. 
This value is appropriately named the cultural function. 
Oftentimes, in discussions of the reasons for studying 
facts of history and selections of literature that are 
taught in our schools, teachers try to conjure up practical 
values, when it would be better to say that these are 
studied because they are marks of culture. They are the 
things that educated people know. Closely related to 
these things are those that are of value mainly because 
they furnish a profitable employment for leisure time. 
Pupils study music, drawing, literature, and many other 
things because they are interesting and because they may 
help to pass the leisure moments of life. 


IV. Disciplinary Function. 

The disciplinary function of subject-matter is one that 
is not emphasized so much now as it was in the past. 
There was a time when, if you asked any leading educator 
why Latin or mathematics was studied, he would reply 
that it trained the mind. Latin was supposed to be excel- 
lent for strengthening the memory, mathematics the 
reason, ete. Careful investigations of the results secured 
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from studying such things have failed, in the main, to 
show any basis for such assumptions. The disciplinary 
function of subject-matter, as it was conceived in the 
past,isa myth. It does not exist. As a result, no progres- 
sive teacher now gives his pupils subject-matter that has 
the disciplinary function as its sole justification. Of 
course, the doctrine of formal discipline, as the function 
is called, is still held by conservative teachers. In another 
generation, however, it will be one of the educational 
ideas held only by the backward minority. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


One of the big problems that confront the teacher with 
respect to subject-matter is its selection. If the teacher 
has the slightest initiative she should choose the best 
from the many possible things she may introduce. How 
can she decide what is the best? There are a number of 
criteria that may aid in the selection of subject-matter. 


I. Basis of Minimal Essentials. 


Minimal essentials are those things that are funda- 
mental to the purpose for which the subject is taught. As 
the term is used commonly, viewed from the basis of 
general social needs, minimal essentials are the things 
that every boy and girl should know in a subject. The 
term is used also in a somewhat restricted sense where it 
implies the things that are fundamental to the social 
needs of a particular group of pupils. Even if used with 
both or either of the meanings, the term is helpful. It 
gives a real basis upon which to select the things that 
should be taught first in a particular situation. After 
the minimal essentials have been given, a teacher should 
present the things that enrich a subject; but not until 
then. 
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It is difficult for the individual teacher to determine 
exhaustively the minimal essentials of a subject. She 
needs the aid of experts in this work. Prominent 
educators have been hard at work on this problem, and 
have presented a few tentative conclusions. ‘Teachers 
may make use of these results, and in this way lighten the 
work of such a selection. As time passes, more and more 
of the public-school curriculum will be surveyed and 
fundamentals will be determined. Teachers may select 
the more important things on the basis of their own 
experience and thus make a start in the right direction,. 
but at the earliest opportunity they should make use of 
the careful expert studies that have been made. 

A few of the things that have been worked out by 
experts at present are as follows: In handwriting, 
studies have determined the amount of time that can be 
spent profitably in teaching writing, the speed per minute 
that pupils can attain readily, and the quality of work 
that can be expected. In language and grammar, experts 
have shown the kinds of errors people make, and the 
things they need to know to help them to correct these 
errors. In spelling, lists of words have been compiled 
containing all of the words commonly used in ordinary 
life. In science some agreement has been reached as to 
what the beginner should study. Further, in all these 
fields of subject-matter, textbook writers have used many 
of the suggestions of the research specialists and have 
made conscientious efforts to build their books around 
the minimal essentials of each subject. Less and less 
agreement has been possible as one goes to the upper 
erades of the high school, though, since there is no simple 
way of determining what should be in the curriculum and 
progress has not been so outstanding. 
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II. Basis of Social Needs. 


In reality, the preceding criterion of minimal essentials 
is only a phase of the selection of subject-matter on the 
basis of social needs. Social needs as a whole, however, 
are much more varied and comprehensive. When a 
teacher selects subject-matter on the basis of minimal 
essentials, general needs alone are considered—the needs 
of all the pupils. When a teacher selects on the basis of 
social needs, she must be on the watch for variations 
instead of for signs of uniformity. The school must meet 
life’s needs, and it can do this only by making itself as 
varied as life. 

Social needs change with time. A few years ago a boy 
was expected to know about horses, electric bells, trolley 
ears, and telephones. At present it is diesel engines, 
television, aeronautics, and the atomic age that are in the 
forefront of the world’s activities. In a few years count- 
less unthought-of inventions will be monopolizing the 
interest of boys and girls. These are illustrations from 
recent years. There is no need to multiply them by 
delving into earlier history. The important thing is that 
social needs are changing, and the implication is that 
subject-matter should change with them. Under present 
conditions the fact that a thing was studied by our fathers 
is not an all-sufficient reason why we or our children 
should study it. The social need that brought it into the 
school may have disappeared long ago. 

Social needs vary between different communities. 
School A may be in an aristocratic American community 
that has almost perfect command of the form and 
pronunciation of the English language. School B, on the 
other hand, may draw its pupils from a foreign settle- 
ment that is deficient in both. It would be foolish to place 
the same emphasis on the different points in the language 
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work for both schools. Each community has its special 
social needs. In the rural community of Jones Center 
the boys and girls nearly all expect to spend their lives 
tilling the soil and ministering to simple wants. But in 
La Grande, a suburban section of the city of C, boys and 
girls nearly all enter business or professional life. It is 
the height of absurdity to give the same college pre- 
paratory group of studies to both sets of young people. 
Social needs demand a differentiation. 

A still further complication of the problem created by 
varying social needs is found in the individual variation 
between different members of the same community. Mary 
will teach school, if she realizes her present ambitions; 
John plans to be a banker; Harry wants to be a sanitary 
engineer; Lawrence must leave school at the age of 
sixteen to help out at home with his meager earnings; 
and Florence will keep house for her father when she has 
graduated from High school. These are but a few of the 
many differences to be found in any community. Should 
they be met by giving all the same mental nourishment? 
No—not if the school is to perform its mission. 


III. Basis of Relative Values. 


After the social needs of a certain school community 
have been determined, the next task that confronts the 
teacher is the selection of the different items of subject- 
matter that will best meet them. This selection must be 
on the basis of relative values. For example, a certain 
set of peculiar marks may be very valuable to the printer 
and proof-reader; another set may be equally useful to 
the rhetoric teacher who must mark English themes, but 
neither has the relative value to the high school pupil, 
of ordinary punctuation marks which everyone who is 
educated finds necessary. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
FOR TEACHING 


Unless a teacher is using a textbook that has been very 
skilfully arranged so that it fits the immediate class 
situation, the teacher must give some thought at least 
to re-arranging the subject-matter. It is not enough to 
select the units or activities to be covered. They must 
be put into an order or sequence that will suit the stage 
of learning of the pupils. The main defect of Experience 
as a teacher is that she does not arrange her subject- 
matter. This is the fundamental weakness of the project 
as a teaching device. 


I. Relative Importance. 


The first criterion for the arrangement of subject- 
matter is relative importance. Those units, activities, or 
ideas that are most important must be chosen first. After 
these have been determined, it becomes necessary to 
support them with enough details to make them clear 
to all. Any time that is left can then be devoted to things 
of less importance. 


II. Pedagogical Instead of Logical Arrangement. 


One of the greatest faults of beginning teachers is that 
they often present subject matter in the same order in 
which it was presented to them in the university or 
teachers college. Ideas that were very clear when pre- 
sented to them with their mature minds and a good 
background of experience often prove to be very abstract 
and uninteresting when later presented to high school 
pupils as their first taste of this particular field of 
knowledge. These teachers took the logical arrangement 
of the college course, which, perhaps, was pedagodical 
for them in their maturity, and gave it to their pupils 
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without alteration. The results could easily have been 
foreseen. What should be provided is a pedagogical 
arrangement. This may be secured only by building on 
the knowledge possessed by the pupils. The only safe 
procedure is from the known to the unknown. Where 
the pupils know absolutely nothing about a subject, the 
only effective way to begin is by presenting some phase 
that will appeal to the eye, ear, or other sense organ. The 
traditional plan of the college class, to the contrary, 
often began with rules, definitions, and general principles, 
a procedure that is a long ways from a pedagogical 
arrangement. 

A really effective arrangement is used in the first 
teaching of geography. The children often are intro- 
duced to this subject through a home geography project 
such as a map of their home community or a study of 
where the food they eat comes from. They are shown 
many things they have seen many times, and are taught 
to view them from new aspects. From these they branch 
out to more remote regions and finally come to the place 
intellectually where they can make their own definitions | 
and generalizations. In a similar way, some teachers 
start the science work in the high school by building upon 
what the children know. This is the essence of the general 
sclence movement. Many teachers of other subjects are 
doing the same thing even though in a less pretentious 
manner. In this pedagogical procedure the ideas pre- 
sented in school are connected up with life’s experience 
and every subject becomes filled with meaning and 
significance. 


IIL. Around Unit Points. 


From the preceding sections it must not be inferred 
that logical order has no place in the arrangement of 
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subject-matter for teaching. Alithough the teacher finds 
it necessary to build upon what pupils know, her efforts 
are most effective when the material has a logical 
arrangement built upon this core of known facts. This 
result may be secured by the use of wnt pots. By this 
is meant the selection of topics, which are simple enough 
for the purpose around which the facts may be grouped. 

Most of the better textbooks attempt to satisfy this 
requirement in the content subjects where the course 
has no logical core running through it. In mathematics 
the use of a unit content only complicates matters because 
the operations form a hierarchy beginning with simple 
things but building into complex manipulations. If the 
textbook writer tries to tie these up with life units he 
only confuses the mathematics aspect. Where units are 
a logical outgrowth of the material the teacher will do 
well to rely on them until he is certain he can do better 
in some other way, but, where the units are merely a set 
of stage clothing which contributes nothing, the teacher 
will often find it necessary to break away from them and 
build a real unit which recognizes the mental operations 
involved. For example, many new mathematics books 
have a unit arrangement of a content nature. As a result, 
a class must know how to handle the various operations 
before they start with them or they will be hopelessly 
confused. The old planning with arithmetic and algebra 
books that built the texts around units based on the 
operations involved often introduced problems and con- 
tent that was old fashioned but the units were mathe- 
matically logical and were enjoyed by the bright pupils. 
The newer unit arrangements often disregards the 
mathematical logic to give a unit content that leaves the 
pupils and teacher hopelessly bewildered. 
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PREPARATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
FOR TEACHING 


J. A thorough knowledge of the subject-matter, as such 
is usually understood in scholastic circles, is not sufficient 
to enable a person to teach satisfactorily. The main 
reason for this is that this kind of mental grasp of the 
subject is mainly a mastery of the large fundamental 
principles. The details that made these principles 
meaningful when they were first mastered have been 
forgotten, for the most part. The same details, or similar 
ones, will be needed to make the principles meaningful 
to other individuals. When it is remembered that the 
pupils who are to be taught usually are much less mature 
than the teachers were when they took the advanced 
work that gave them a thorough mastery of the field, 
another reason for further preparation becomes ap- 
parent. Teachers must do more than master the content 
of a subject to teach it effectively. A thorough scholastic 
preparation from the point of view of higher education is 
not enough, but this must be supplemented with a 
knowledge of many details on the level of their pupils 
lives. 

II. There is an important difference between the kind 
_ of preparation needed by the teacher and that needed by 
the pupil. The pupil is prepared for the day’s work if 
he knows a limited section of the topic under considera- 
tion. But the teacher, on the contrary, can not be satisfied 
with a preparation of this sort. Not only must she be 
familiar with the details of a limited section, but she must 
see their connection with what has gone before and what 
is coming later. It is also helpful if the various relations 
with other subjects are gathered together for use as 
needed. Thus, a teacher’s preparation must be broader 
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and longer, figuratively speaking, than the pupil’s. 
She must have a long range set of objectives that she has 
planned to reach. | 

III. As may be inferred readily from the two preceding 
sections, a teacher needs to make constant preparation 
for her work. This preparation is of two kinds. At the 
beginning of the year it is necessary for the teacher to 
make a careful outline of the main points to be covered 
in the work, to make a far-ahead preparation. This 
should result in a sort of skeleton of the course. Some- 
times it will be but little more than a survey of the text- 
book and a calculation of the rate of progress and the 
topics to be considered. It is a good plan to prepare a 
calendar of the work for the year. On such a calendar 
the larger things can be included and omissions made for 
holidays and other interruptions. With a calendar to 
eulde the work, the teacher will seldom complain, ‘‘ There 
is so much to be done yet, and the year is almost gone!”’ 
Time and work tend more often to exhaust themselves 
together. 

The other type of preparation is the intensive work 
necessary to get ready for each day’s lessons. It is 
usually called the daily preparation. It need not be done 
every day without exception, however, because it is | 
possible for the teacher to get ahead at times, and have 
an evening or two when other things may monopolize 
attention; but such times are few and far between in the 
life of the busy, conscientious teacher. Each lesson 
demands a careful survey of its materials and an organi- 
zation for the particular class to which it is to be pre- 
sented. It may be that this preparation will occupy only 
a few minutes each day, but it must be made if the work 
is to be done properly. When a teacher undertakes to 
teach a new text-book, one of the fundamentals of the 
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preparation is a careful reading of the book; yet it often 
happens that teachers go to class for weeks, teaching a 
new book without knowing its exact contents far enough 
ahead of the day’s work to make good assignments. In 
such cases the work of the classroom is certain to suffer. 
There was a time when teachers did not make a daily 
preparation, when it was thought by the pupils that a 
teacher who studied each daily lesson did not know 
enough to teach. Happily, a time has been reached when 
it is only the untrained and inefficient teachers who do not 
make a daily preparation. It is true that this mental 
refreshment may require only a short time each day for 
some of the experienced teachers, but it must be acquired 
systematically. : 


SUMMARY 


Subject-matter is human experience. It originated in 
man’s needs, but was modified in the schools at times for 
convenience or for pleasure. In some cases the modifica- 
tions have produced artificial results. Subject-matter 
has four functions: the intrinsic, the preparatory, the 
decorative, and the disciplinary. The selection and 
arrangement of subject-matter should be mainly on the 
basis of minimal essentials, varying social needs, and 
relative values. The arrangement for teaching should be 
pedagogical instead of logical, and things should be 
erouped around unit points as far as possible. 

A scholar’s knowledge of a subject is not a sufficient 
preparation for the teacher’s work. The teacher needs 
a more extensive and more detailed point of view in the 
subject than the pupil, so as to be able to put things into 
their proper perspectives. The teacher must make a 
thorough preparation both for the term and for the day. 


12. 


13. 
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EXERCISES 


. Give examples of subject-matter, taught in the 


schools, no longer of value in meeting present social 
needs. | 


. What new social needs have arisen that are not pro- 


vided for by the present curriculum? 


. Give examples of subject-matter that are of value 


mainly because of their intrinsic worth. 


. Give examples of subject-matter of which the chief 


values are their preparatory functions. 


. What are illustrations of subject-matter that are 


cultural? 


. Give examples of subject-matter that have been 


offered a place in the curriculum chiefly because of 
their supposedly disciplinary value. 


. Analyze the social needs of two different school com- 


munities by examining the occupational census as 
presented in the last United States reports. 


. For what social needs does the high school in your 


community provide? Are there any others? 


. What are the things that must be considered in 


arranging subject-matter pedagogically? 


. Why are not great scholars and authorities in a 


subject always good teachers? 


. Why is it that teachers frequently say that they 


learned more about a subject when they taught it 
than when they studied it as pupils? 

When will a teacher no longer need to make daily 
preparation for the teaching work? 

Study several high school textbooks in your teaching 
field and decide which ones have the best unit 
arrangement. Remember that the unit must be a 
logical objective of the course and not something 


foreign which makes a so-called unit. 
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CHAPTER IV 
OUTCOMES OF TEACHING 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between the objectives and the 
outcomes of teaching? 


2. Make a classification of the kinds of things a pupil 
learns in school. 


3. What is the relation between teaching procedures 
and the outcomes of teaching? 


When a person sets out on a journey and knows exactly 
where he is going, he can provide himself with the neces- 
sary equipment. If the destination is not foreseen the 
provisions for the journey may be inadequate. This 
analogy applies to the teacher. When a teacher begins 
the intellectual journey necessary to instruct a group of 
pupils, it is a great saving of energy if the changes that 
are to be made in their minds are foreseen. Knowing 
just where she is bound intellectually, the teacher can 
make adequate provisions for proper teaching equip- 
ment. The analogy holds still further. Some people 
travel with wardrobe-trunks, some with hand-bags, and 
some carry their belongings in a shawl-strap. All are 
likely to arrive at their destinations, though in various 
stages of enthusiasm and fatigue. In like manner, some 
teachers use the best methods, while others use those 
less well adapted; but all produce changes in the minds 
of their pupils, though with more or less mental friction. 
Most travelers, who can, ride in parlor cars with ade- 
quate baggage facilities, or in airplanes, and teachers, 
who are able to do so, use those teaching methods that 
are best suited to the results desired. That a teacher may 
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know what methods to use, it is necessary for her to know 
whither she is bound. This necessitates a consideration 
of the outcomes, or objectives of teaching. 


TYPES OF OUTCOMES 


The outcomes of teaching may be classified best by 
using a rough psychological grouping. It is always 
difficult to classify natural phenomena, because they do 
not lend themselves readily to hard-and-fast lines of 
demarcation. Consequently, the classification that is 
given may seem arbitrary and inadequate. Its use, how- 
ever, will aid in determining the teaching methods best 
suited to secure the best teaching results. 


I. Knowledge Outcomes. 


A. Facts. 

One of the most frequently secured outcomes of teach- 
ing is what usually are called facts. These are items or 
bits of knowledge, such as, ‘‘Birds are animals,”’ 
‘‘George Washington was our first President,’’ and 
similar simple ideas. Often they are isolated and un- 
organized. When they are arranged in a logical order, 
they tend to merge into the following types of outcomes: 


B. Concepts. 

The concept is nothing more than the mental result of 
a consideration of many related facts. Thus, the concept 
that is expressed in the definition of the idea, verb, is 
formed by bringing together the common characteristics 
of words like run, throw, fall, build, and shout. Every 
noun, when it has a real meaning, is a concept; likewise, 
every adjective or modifying word may be so classified. 
Concepts are a very frequent result of the teacher’s 
work, but although these concrete outcomes are most 
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familiar they seldom are recognized as implied by the 
term concept. This term, as ordinarily used, sounds for- 
bidding to the average person, because he is looking for 
something abstract. Concepts are as concrete as general 
meanings. They are formed from details, but when they 
have been acquired the details may be forgotteen. HKivery 
time the teacher makes anything meaningful she is 
forming a concept. 


C. GENERALIZATIONS. 


When the concept is of a more or less abstract nature, 
it is designated usually by the more familiar terms 
generalization, rule, or law. Teachers have recognized 
these outcomes in the past as one of the important 
objectives of their teaching endeavors. At times, even, it 
seemed as if this were the main task of the teacher. At 
present, however, it is recognized that a rule or principle 
is not sufficient in itself, but that it must be backed up 
with rich meanings. Thus, it is not enough to give the 
rule, ‘‘Invert the divisor and multiply,’’ in teaching 
fractions; but the rule must be illustrated by a number 
of concrete examples. In another field, that of rhetoric, 
the teacher can not stop with a mere formal statement 
of the principles governing ‘‘unity’’ or ‘‘style,’’ but must 
ceive numerous illustrations to make the points clear. 

D. Mentat ArtirupEes anp Mrrnops or THovuGHT. 

The most comprehensive knowledge outcomes that 
result from teaching are what may be called mental 
attitudes and methods of thought. People who are un- 
educated are inclined to accept things at their apparent 
face values. They form hasty conclusions and are misled 
by all sorts of shams. The attitude of mind that induces 
a person to weigh the evidence and search for possible 
inconsistencies before forming conclusions is acquired 
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only through much practice. Other attitudes, such as 
following things through to their logical results and 
always verifying before taking the next step, come 
through organization of many facts, concepts, and 
principles. They are serviceable only after much train- 
ing. Further, it can not be assumed that the mere 
possession of a vast amount of information will guar- 
antee the right mental attitude. As a rule, the mental 
attitudes must be cultivated also. Therefore, teachers 
must seek these outcomes consciously. 

The need for outcomes of this general nature has made 
itself felt from time to time in the past, especially when 
there has been any extensive reshuffling of our population 
which brought a large number of the young men together 
for military training. The appalling lack of a common 
background of the right mental attitudes caused the 
army and navy authorities to make definite instruction 
in these fields a regular part of every new man’s basic 
training during World War II. Many of the young men 
did not know what the war was about and it was necessary 
to indoctrinate them or give them the right mental 
attitudes. In general our schools have done a poor job 
in this field because definite objectives have not been 
agreed upon by United States educators. The interna- 
tional attitude which is held by a part of our people in 
contrast to the isolationist viewpoint held by others 
leaves that matter in confusion. 


II. Drill Outcomes. 
A. Hastrts. 

The first type of the drill outcomes that will be con- 
sidered is habit. Habits are actions that have been 
learned, but that go on automatically, once they have 
been learned, whenever the proper stimuli are presented. 
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When things are done from habit, no thought is neces- 
sary, and the individual is free to give his attention to 
other things. Many habits are formed in the school-room, 
such as holding the pencil in a certain way, raising the 
hand to attract the teacher’s attention, sitting in a par- 
ticular posture, and forming the letter a with a definite 
movement. Habits are so numerous that it has been said 
that children are bundles of them. Each is formed by 
repeating an action a number of times in precisely the 
same way each time. 


B. Rorr Assoctarions. 

The second type of drill outcomes is rote associations 
or rote memory. Rote associations are like habits in that 
they are formed in the same way—by repetition. They 
further resemble habits in that when they have been 
formed they no longer demand thinking. Rote memory 
is used in everything that requires an exact reproduction, 
as the number facts of the multipleation table, a memo- 
rized poem, and the learning of definitions and rules. In 
some cases a thorough understanding of the thing to be 
memorized may be an important aid in learning it by 
rote. This class of outcomes should always be sought 
when anything will be needed so often that time will be 
saved by remembering instead of thinking. It takes much 
more energy to think than to give things from memory. 


III. Emotional Outcomes. 


Teaching in the past has been mainly a coldly intel- 
lectual process in so far as any definite teaching program 
was concerned. Teachers imparted knowledge and 
drilled, but never planned to influence the emotional side 
of the lives of their pupils. To be sure, it was hard for 
teachers to live and not influence the emotions of their 
pupils, but the emotional changes that resulted were 
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purely accidental or unplanned. It is not necessary to 
leave the training of the emotions so completely to 
chance. The emotions may be trained as surely as habits 
may be formed. The first step in the process of securing 
emotional outcomes is to recognize the various kinds that 
may be secured. 


A. Iprats, SENTIMENTS, AND PREJUDICES. 

One of the important tasks in the field of the emotional 
that confronts the teacher is the development of ideals. 
Such ideals as honesty, industry, thoroughness, neatness, 
charity, and altruism must be inculeated by the school, 
because our homes are too busy and too varied in charac- 
ter to do the task themselves. In some cases, even, the 
homes are entirely unfitted for this responsibility, be- 
cause improper ideals are present. Similarly, the school 
must do its part by teaching the best sentiments and 
prejudices. The right sort of patriotic attitude may be an 
ideal, but it is more often a sentiment. Prejudices are 
usually thought of as undesirable; yet they may be strong 
factors toward bringing about right conduct. We think 
of prejudices only when the other fellow has a point of 
view, to which he adheres strongly, which is contrary to 
ours. Yet we are prejudiced as much as he. Information 
about a line of action, backed up by a strong emotional 
coloring, constitutes a prejudice. Thus, one person may 
believe that the Sabbath should be observed on the first 
day of the week, while another may worship on the 
seventh. Both have prejudices in this respect. Again, 
a person may think that a man ought always to give up 
his seat if a woman is standing. This is another prejudice, 
even though a valuable one under American standards. 
It is so customary to think of the prejudices of the other 
fellow that it is not recognized that there are both good 
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and bad prejudices. The school should cultivate the good 
ones. Ideals, sentiments, and prejudices must be led into 
the right channels if we are to have the best social 
organization. 


B. APPRECIATION AND HiNJOYMENT. 

Another task from the emotional field for the teacher 
is the guidance of appreciation and the development of 
right standards of enjoyment. Children must be taught 
to appreciate literature, pictures, and artistic work, in 
fact, beauty wherever it is to be found. It is not enough 
merely to present objects for appreciation and enjoy- 
ment and expect the desired results to follow. The 
teacher must work to secure these emotional outcomes. 
Careful, systematic teaching does wonders in raising the 
standards of appreciation and enjoyment of a group of 
pupils. In the endeavors of the school to provide for the 
leisure side of our American life, appreciation and enjoy- 
ment must occupy a more important place in the future. 


IV. Practical Abilities. 


The teacher often is criticized because much of her 
work is apparently impracticable. Her teaching is 
devoted almost entirely to the theory of the thing, and 
people do not see how some of the theory is to be used. 
Present-day teachers are placing more and more em- 
phasis on ability to use what is learned than was the case 
in the past. Some important outcomes of this kind may 
be recognized. 


A. Expression. 

Children are taught to express themselves in many 
ways in the class-room. Probably the most important of 
these is secured in connection with the language work. 
The pupils are taught to put their ideas in the conven- 
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tional garb of good usage, and are exercised constantly 
on this. This outcome of teaching has been recognized 
by most teachers in the past, and the chief problem that 
remains here is the one arising from method. How can 
pupils be taught most efficiently to express themselves 
in good English? 

Other phases of the teaching of expression arise in con- 
nection with painting, drawing, music, manual training, 
home economics, and dramatization work. Each of these 
presents its own problems and difficulties. One of the 
aims of the teaching of each, however, is to get the pupils 
to express themselves a little better than they could 
without training. 


B. Asitiry to Stupy. 


Out of the increased emphasis that has been given to 
efficiency in teaching has come a recognition of the fact 
that pupils often do not know how to study even by the 
time they have almost finished the high school. The 
result is that teachers are emphasizing a new outcome 
of their work—ability to study. There are many devices 
and hints that aid in studying, and pupils must be taught 
these if they are to be efficient. Some boys and girls 
learn these study techniques easily while others require 
much practice and supervision to bring them to the point 
where they realize that the new ways are more effective 
than their old ones. This ability to study is one of the 
most valuable accomplishments that a pupil can acquire. 
If he is proficient in getting the exact meanings from 
books and other printed matter, he can continue his 
education by himself after he no longer goes to school. 
If he has learned how to attack a practical repair problem 
on a piece of machinery, he is equipped with abilities 
that may be of much use as he makes a living later. 
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C. DEVELOPMENT oF INDIVIDUALITY. 

The school in the past often has seemed to try to 
repress the individuality that a pupil might have, and 
thus make him like the rest. Of course, this is a function 
of the school when individuality tends to express itself 
in undesirable forms. But there are phases of indi- 
viduality that can and ought to be developed, such as 
originality, resourcefulness, and the other characteristics 
of a useful personality. These phases of a pupil’s life 
need cultivation as well as the purely intellectual sides. 
Therefore, they should be among the outcomes of teach- 
ing sought. 

D. Mora DEVELOPMENT. | 

The fourth major phase of the practical-ability out- 
comes of teaching is moral development. Our schools, in 
the past, have done much to bring about a good moral 
growth along some of the lines of personal morality, such 
as industry, persistence, promptness, and thoroughness. 
Some of the moral virtues, especially filial piety and 
chastity, have not been emphasized much, however, and 
a broader work is needed. Jn the field of social morality 
the work of our schools has been even more deficient. 
Moral development is one of the important objectives 
that will be emphasized more in the next few years if 
present indications are a criterion. Sex education, though 
a highly controversial unit, probably can be bandled on 
the information level more easily by the school than by 
the home. 


NERVE MODIFICATIONS AS THE BASIS 
OF OUTCOMES 


The modifiability of the nervous system furnishes the 
psychophysical basis of teaching outcomes. Drill out- 
comes are possible because nerve-cells, which are made 
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to act together a number of times in exactly the same 
way each time, tend to act together with but little effort 
later. Knowledge outcomes have their basis in the fact 
that human experience tends to become unified in the 
nervous system, those elements that are related in mean- 
ing becoming fused. Emotional outcomes also have a 
nervous basis, but it is not so well understood. It proba- 
bly is founded on the well known fact that all experience 
may be retained, which retention makes possible its later 
revival. Many experiences have emotional colorings, 
which are stored in the nervous system along with the 
experiences themselves and reappear when they are 
reinstated. All of the possibilities of the nervous system 
seem more or less involved in securing practical ability 
outcomes. They can not be restricted to one phase of 
nerve action, even to the limited extent that is possible 
with the other outcomes. 


RELATION OF OUTCOMES TO TEACHING METHOD 


There would be no advantage in making a detailed 
analysis of the outcomes of teaching if these were not 
related to the teaching process. But, since each outcome 
may be secured best by a particular teaching method, a 
consideration of outcomes merely gives a basis for the 
study of the details of method. Thus, the drill outcomes 
are secured most easily through drill exercises or other 
devices which cause the pupil to repeat the skill or 
memory bit several times; the knowledge outcomes 
through exercising the pupils in thinking activities; and 
the emotional outcomes through the teaching of apprecia- 
tion. In the first edition of this text these various types 
of outcomes were tied up with the different formal lesson 
types but this revised edition will put less stress on these 
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procedures which few teachers use. More time will be 
given to other techniques which have been found valuable. 


Before the teacher can be sure she will secure these 
outcomes they must be put in the form of concrete 
objectives. All our discussion in this chapter has been 
very abstract and far removed from the algebra class 
where the pupils are struggling with subtraction, for 
example. The teacher will have to set up as an objective, 
‘‘to teach the pupils how to change signs at the right 
points.’’ The outcome will be a memory habit response 
which will make the pupil change his signs and add with- 
out mistakes. Days of teaching and studying will be 
required before this algebra unit will be mastered. In 
fact some of the slower pupils may go through the entire 
year without learning to perform this operation inde- 
pendently and accurately every time they meet it. The 
objective is the teacher’s goal, the outcome is the pupil’s 
response. 


SUMMARY 


Teachers need to be able to classify the outcomes of 
teaching in order that they may realize the goals for 
which they strive. These outcomes may be classified into 
four groups: (1) knowledge outcomes; (2) drill out- 
comes; (3) emotional outcomes; and (4) practical ability 
outcomes. The knowledge outcomes may be subdivided 
into (a) facts, (b) concepts, (c) generalizations, and (d) 
mental attitudes and methods of thought. There are two 
main kinds of drill outcomes, habits and rote associa- 
tions. The emotional results may be divided into (a) 
ideals, sentiments, and prejudices, and (b) appreciation 
and enjoyment. The practical-ability outcomes include 
(a) expression, (b) ability to study, (c) development of 
individuality, and (d) moral development. The possi- 
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bility of securing these outcomes is dependent upon the 
modifiability of the nervous system. Hach type of out- 
come may be secured best by the method designed for 
that teaching result. 


EXERCISES 


1. Give concrete illustrations of each of the types of out- 
comes presented in this chapter. 

2. Visit class-rooms, and note the kinds of outcomes se- 
cured by the teacher. 

3. Which outcomes are secured most frequently by the 
algebra teacher, the geometry teacher, the physics 
teacher, the history teacher, the Latin teacher, the 
English literature teacher, the rhetoric teacher, the 
physiology teacher, or the geography teacher? 

4. What outcomes should a teacher strive for in teaching 
the early colonial settlements in United States history, 
in teaching ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ in teaching 
the conjugation of amo, in teaching the binominal 
theorem? 

5. What is the main defect in the work of the teacher who 
always has the same teaching procedure for every 
day in the school year? 

6. Why is it desirable to be able to analyze the outcomes 
of teaching? 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FORMAL CLASS PERIOD 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


. Why do teachers hold formal class periods? 

. What activities do the teachers and pupils engage 
in during class periods? 

. What is meant by the term, assignment? 


bd ee 


. What do pupils do during the recitation? 


. For what can the teacher use the recitation period 
effectively? 


7. What purposes can questions serve in the recitation? 


2 
4, What should an assignment do for a class of pupils? 
5 
6 


8. How do classroom questions differ from every day 
life questions? 
9. What mistakes do teachers make when questioning 
their pupils? 
10. What can pupil reports contribute to a recitation? 
11. Give three points which you would expect to be 
present in a good recitation. 


Before the different teaching methods are considered 
in the following chapters, it will be well to look at the 
formal class period and the activities with which it is 
generally filled. Under most conditions the work of the 
class-room is much the same from day to day. The pupils 
- appear at scheduled times, are asked to report on their 
progress since the last class session, and are given some 
additional study activities to keep them out of mischief 
as well as to learn to try out their previous learnings. 
When carrying out these duties teachers usually adopt 
a few procedures or devices that make the work go 
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satisfactorily and then settle down into a routine until 
a crisis arises that disturbs their peace of mind. Often 
they are too busy with the routine they have established 
to find time to try out anything new. At other times they 
are burdened with a teaching load that leaves little 
energy for any efforts at improvement. Whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that most formal class periods 
are concerned with little beyond the acquisition of the 
contents of the textbook or syllabus. This may be done 
in ways that are very profitable, however, since many 
of our printed teaching helps are very well made. Conse- 
quently, those activities that are common to most class 
periods will be discussed in the balance of this chapter. 


I. Assignment. 


Under the conditions generally prevalent in American 
schools, textbooks and workbooks are the chief tools of 
instruction. Their use involves the assignment and study 
of lessons. The first point for consideration among the 
activities of the formal class period, then, will be the 
assignment. 


A. Funcrions. 

1. The assignment must point out clearly to the pupils 
just what is to be studied. Where this is not well done, 
pupils often waste time on things that are not necessary 
for the day’s work. Sometimes a hazy assignment will 
result in pupils trying to do work beyond their capabili- 
ties. On the other hand, hazy directions often give a class 
a chance to come to a recitation but partly prepared. 
‘“We couldn’t find that reference.’’ ‘‘You never told us 
to do that.’?’ Such responses are often received by a 
teacher who has not been clear in her assignments. When 
a teacher frequently makes poor or unclear assignments, 
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classes get into the habit of doing as little as possible and 
often fail when a definite allotment of activities has been 
made, offering as an alibi that ‘‘the work never was given 
to them.’’ Pupils often carry over attitudes from one 
class to another and the poor direction of study activities 
in one class may cause the pupils to look for slackness 
elsewhere. As a consequence, clear assignments are a 
very important teacher activity. 

2. The assignment may be clear and yet fail because it 
does not tell the pupils how the work is to be done. There 
often are obstacles to the preparation of the lesson which 
might be removed by a little assistance at this time. For 
example, a mathematics lesson may introduce a new 
idea in a part of the exercises which only the brighter 
pupils can get independently, a science lesson may bring 
in some new terms that need elucidation, or a history 
activity may require the pupils to consult a new set of 
reference books. Any assistance given to help the pupils 
with the technique of the lesson preparation is a legiti- 
mate part of the how of the assignment. 

3. The third function of the assignment is to give the 
pupils reasons why they should do the work. This is what 
is usually known as motivation. A simple form of motiva- 
tion occurs when the teacher shows that there is a need 
for the particular information contained in the day’s 
lesson. Sometimes it will be sufficient for the teacher to 
remark, ‘‘ You will need to know this when you do so and 
so.’’ At other times a very good motive will be given by 
raising a problem and then showing how the answer 
ean be found through the use of the material in the 
assignment. 

It must be remembered that motivation is primarily 
an individual matter. Most members of a class are urged 
on to do their high school work by habits or ideals 
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acquired earlier, by a desire to excel, by a desire to pass, 
by rewards at home for better marks, or by some other 
long range objective. Some who find a required subject 
distasteful need to have a more personal urge like the 
high school lad who came to the algebra class and wanted 
to know why he had to study it anyway. Three minutes 
spent by the teacher in showing how algebra is the key 
that unlocks a lot of opportunities which are forever 
barred to those who never study it and that one cannot 
foresee who will need this key—a fact that the war had 
made very clear to all—changed his attitude until he 
converted a failure into a satisfactory mark. 


Asarule motivation should be stressed at the beginning 
of a course and at the start of new units of work. Motives 
that draw upon nearby goals are more effective than 
those that are remote or in the nebulous future. Hence, 
marks on daily papers have as definite a place in moti- 
vating the work as other methods that frequently are 
used to commend or disapprove. 


B. Time to Make tHE ASSIGNMENT. 


The only hard and fast rule that can be given is that 
the assignment should never be made so late in the class 
period that the teacher does not have time to complete 
it before the class leaves the room. In those schools where 
the pupils are forced to pass from the room as soon as 
the bell rings the teacher must plan her time well. Hur- 
ried assignments usually are the result of last minute 
instructions about the new lesson. 

A good way to prevent hurried assignments is to give 
the what part of the next day’s activities near the be- 
ginning of the class period. This can then be followed 
by the recitation on the preceding study work after which 
the how part of the assignment can be given the needed 
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attention. If this can be topped off with a little practice 
at their seats, or at the blackboard, on the new material, 
the teacher can tell how effective this part has been. The 
motivation feature can be fitted in wherever it seems in 
order. 

Some teachers find it desirable to check over the pupil’s 
reactions to the preceding day’s study lesson before 
making a new assignment. This is especially valuable in 
highly integrated subjects like beginning algebra where 
each step must be mastered before the next is undertaken 
or the pupil will soon be in a state of bewilderment. 
When the effectiveness of the preceding study efforts has 
been ascertained a new allotment of study activities can 
be set. When the teacher has a slow class this plan is 
likely to bring the teacher to the end of the school year 
with only a part of the subject material covered unless 
she does a lot of planning to eliminate the padding in 
the course. There must be supplementary activities for 
the bright pupils, however, or they will find themselves 
at a disadvantage later on when the course they are 
studying is used as the foundation for an advanced one. 


C. Leneru. 


The amount of time that should be used in assigning a 
lesson depends upon the situation involved. At the be- 
ginning of a unit of study much ground work often is 
needed to prepare the pupils for the activities expected 
of them, especially when the unit opens up a new line of 
- thought. After the pupils have spent a study period or 
two on a unit, it should not be necessary to give so much 
time to telling them how to do things but the teacher can 
limit her instructions to making clear what is to be done. 
A mere page assignment or set of problems or exercises 
may take a minute or less if the work is only a con- 
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tinuation of preceding activities. But the teacher must 
remember that her most effective work often is done 
when she tells how the study activities should be carried 
out to do a good job, and that it is easy to fall into the 
habit of giving too little aid. Whenever the teacher finds 
that the class has not prepared the preceding day’s 
assignment satisfactorily, she should check up on the 
type of work she did when she told them what to do and 
how to do it. Teachers often give too little time to this 
phase of the work instead of too much. 


D. Meruop. 

The technique of the assignment should vary from 
subject to subject and from unit to unit in the same sub- 
ject. In other words the method should be suited to the 
subject-matter. Whenever there are problems or exer- 
cises that can be illustrated or tried out in class before 
they are given to the pupils for individual study, a part 
of the class period can be given over to demonstrations 
and individual practice at the blackboard or at the seats. 
If the subject-matter is largely content reading, sufficient 
details should be given to enable the pupils to work 
efficiently. The wide differences in the abilities of the 
pupils in the average class are quickly revealed in the 
speed with which they are able to apply this instruction 
as well as in the degree of success resulting. 


II. Recitation. 

The second main activity into which the formal class 
period usually can be divided is the recitation. Under 
most conditions, the time that is not used in making the 
assignment is given over to the class recitation. This 
exercise is very important in most schools, because this 
is the time when the real teaching is done. It has been 
proposed that the recitation is unnecessary and should 
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be eliminated. This could be done only a part of the time 
in even a few subjects though the old fashioned question 
and answer type of recitation should be replaced by other 
kinds of group activity a large part of the time. The 
recitation gives an opportunity for group thinking where 
minds come into contact on their own levels, an exercise 
which has much to offer. The old fashioned school, with 
each child in a class by himself, missed this stimulating 
mental activity and was improved by bringing the pupils 
together into groups, but only when the teacher modified 
his instruction to fit groups instead of individuals. Much 
of the dissatisfaction and criticism of group methods of 
instruction has a justifiable basis in a failure to use the 
proper methods. The recitation should be modified to 
take care of the needs of the pupils in the particular 
subject-matter field of the lesson, even at times being dis- 
pensed with entirely when some other activity promises 
better results. 


A. FUNCTIONS. 


1...A check on the assignment. The recitation is in- 
tended primarily to serve as a means of ascertaining that 
the pupils have performed the tasks set for them in the 
assignment. Many pupils do not do serious, careful 
work in the study period unless there is a faithful check- 
ing up at frequent intervals to see what has been done. 
Some of this check can be carried out by having the pupils 
exchange work and mark their classmates’ papers or 
_ workbooks as the teacher gives the correct responses. At 
other times papers can be collected and marked by the 
teacher or a few pupils after class is dismissed. A more 
effective check, however, results when new material, or 
exercises covering the points of the study lesson, is given 
to the pupils for them to work over during the recitation 
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period. In this way the real learning of each pupil is 
revealed and less reward is given to the weaker pupils 
who have copied from their fellows or have studied with 
them before class. It must be admitted that copying or 
studying with a classmate has some value but it should 
be recognized for what it really is. 

In addition to finding out whether the allotted activities 
have been completed, the recitation gives an opportunity 
for the teacher to learn whether the assignment. was 
adequate. If the pupils reveal a misunderstanding of 
what they were told to do, it 1s a reflection on the assign- 
ment. When they come to the recitation in a half-prepared 
state, assuming adequate study time was available, they 
were asked to do too much, were not told definitely what 
to do, or were not prepared to do it by the preceding 
work. There may be exceptions to the above conclusions, 
but a situation of this sort indicates something in need 
of re-adjustment. 

Some teachers seem to think that the accounting func- 
tion of the recitation is the only one. Day after day the 
entire period is spent in checking up to see that the pupils 
have their lessons. Sometimes, to be sure, the teacher is 
hard pressed to fill in the time in this way, but no effort 
is made to do anything else. Teachers in all subjects are 
offenders along this line. The mathematics teacher asks 
the pupils to recite on the problems they have studied 
elsewhere, the language teacher does nothing but have 
the class translate aloud the material assigned for study, 
and the social science teacher asks no questions except 
those whose answers are found in the words of the text- 
book. To be sure, many teachers are so tied down by the 
syllabus or textbook they are using that it seems impossi- 
ble to do anything else. There is so much rich content 
in the text which may be called for in examinations the 
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pupils will face later, that its mastery seems all im- 
portant and the drill master type of teaching seems in 
order. Such work, however, neglects one of the most 
important purposes of the recitation, one that may be 
very helpful in reaching the goals sought by the tests to 
be given later—that of organizing the lesson content. 

2. A time to organize the lesson content. The recitation 
period offers the best time for this activity. Nothing 
seems to surpass group gatherings for sane thinking on 
the part of masses of pupils because their minds meet 
one another under the guidance of the teacher and 
opinions are exchanged freely. If the teacher is skilful, 
the classroom is an admirable place for the organization 
of the lesson content in this way. Problems are raised, 
and each pupil offers his bit to the final solution. In this 
thinking, however, it is possible for the teacher to do too 
much of the work. The pupils must have a chance to share 
in it, and the thought movement must be slow enough to 
adapt itself to their immaturity. Further, the lesson 
subject-matter must be logically organized and connected 
with other material if it is to be remembered. 

3. Introduction of new materials. In addition to the 
two preceding uses, the recitation offers an opportunity 
for the introduction of new materials. Ideas contributed 
by the teacher or pupils always have something different 
about them that comes from the personality of the one 
who offers them. In many cases the textbook is not very 
well fitted to the needs of the school or class in which it 
is used and supplementary materials are very helpful. 
When the pupils are the contributors, the pleasure that 
they get from giving something to their classmates often 
is more valuable than the actual ideas contributed. If 
by chance the new materials need amplification or cor- 
rection, the recitation offers a chance to do it. 
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B. Forms or THE RuEciraTion. 

1. Mere Reproduction. When the checking function of 
the recitation is especially emphasized, the form that is 
used is usually nothing more than the reproduction of 
the textbook. Sometimes this is a word-for-word recital. 
At other times it is an unorganized account of the lesson. 
There probably are few teachers who conduct their reci- 
tations in this old fashioned way any more, but this used 
to be the regular procedure of many teachers a few 
decades ago. When group methods of teaching were first 
introduced a century ago, it was the logical thing to 
transfer the methods suitable to individualized instruc- 
tion to the classes. To be sure there are times when an 
exact reproduction has its place so it is a definite tool 
even of the present-day teacher. The criticism that is 
made here is that it should be used only when the objec- 
tive is the exact mastery of a bit of content. 

2. Topical. The topical recitation may be a marked 
improvement over the preceding form. It gives an 
opportunity for a logical organization of the lesson 
materials, which is wanting in a purely reproductive 
recitation. This is true especially when the outline 
followed is the product of the cooperative effort of the 
teacher and pupils. When the recitation does nothing but 
reproduce the list of topics given in the text, it is of less 
merit. In any of its degrees of perfection, however, this 
recitation form always emphasizes organization in the 
pupil’s own words and that is a point of much merit. 

When using topical recitations an outline should be 
prepared beforehand so that the classwork can be con- 
ducted by referring to the outline for topics. When a 
group of pupils is assigned the activity of preparing the 
outline for the next day’s recitation, it has been found to 
provide them with valuable training. For example; a 
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committee of three may be asked to prepare the outline 
for the next day’s study assignment. As soon as it is 
completed to their satisfaction, it is taken to the teacher 
for her approval. When approved, the chairman copies 
the outline on the blackboard in the recitation room. 
Here then it becomes the guide for the recitation of the 
next day. By rotating the activity among different com- 
mittees from the class, the entire membership gets a 
chance at it and all receive training in making outlines 
as well as in cooperating with one another. 

When an outline is before the class in the recitation 
room the teacher calls upon a pupil to take the first topic 
and tell what he knows about it that is important. If this 
recitation is satisfactory, another pupil takes up the next 
topic. If, on the other hand, the first recitation is felt to 
be incomplete, the teacher and pupils talk about the first 
topic until it has received enough attention. A few weeks 
of this kind of work is very valuable with a class in social 
science study or similar subject-matter where there are 
many details of the same general importance. It teaches 
the pupils to organize content material; hence, would 
have less value where the text organizes the subject- 
matter thoroughly, or where the subject-matter is highly 
integrated, like we find in algebra. 

3. Question and answer. When the recitation is con- 
ducted by question-and-answer methods, its possibilities 
are limited only by the lesson material and the ingenuity 
of the teacher. In quality this form of recitation varies 
from the very best to the extremely mediocre. Its degree 
of excellence depends almost entirely upon the phrasing 
and distribution of the questions. To handle this work 
satisfactorily a teacher must think rapidly and clearly. 
These qualities are inborn to a large extent. Hence it will 
be true always that ideal questioning will be found rarely 
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in the complicated situations of the class-room, with its 
many rapid thought changes. A number of the features 
of questioning frequently become habits with teachers. 
Therefore it will be profitable to dwell at some length 
upon the various phases of questioning in order that the 
right habits may be initiated by those teachers who read 
this chapter and who wish to form them. 

a. Purpose of questions: In the ordinary activities of 
life, people usually ask questions to secure information. 
In most cases this requires only the simplest interroga- 
tive sentences. How far is it to B? Which road leads to 
the bridge? How much is this dress material a yard? Do 
you think it will rain? Where is my raincoat? These are 
typical of the questions of everyday life. In the school- 
room, however, in addition to such simple questions that 
seek information, teachers use thought-provoking types. 
In fact, the main purpose of the question in the recitation 
should be to provoke thought or to raise a problem. The 
trouble with the mere information-getting form in the 
class-room is that none is really interested in the answer 
which is found in the text-book, for nearly every one 
knows it. One of the main aims of the question-and- 
answer recitation is to stimulate interest and bring about 
a new organization of the lesson facts. 

b. Social nature of the recitation: In contrast to the 
questions of private life, which are addressed usually to 
one person, the questions of the class-room are addressed 
to a group. The good question provokes thought effort 
on the part of every member of the class. In other words, 
in the school-room questions are social, while in private 
life they are individual. Outside of the class-room, when 
one person has not been talking to another and desires 
his attention, he always prefixes the name to the ques- 
tion. In the school-room, the social nature of the process 
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requires that the name come last. If the questioning of 
the school-room is to realize this social ideal, it can never 
be conducted in a routine order, where the pupils know 
before the question is asked who is to give the answer. 
In large classes pupils have been known to prepare for 
recitation only on the days during which they expect to 
be called on for the material. As a rule, therefore, ask- 
ing questions in a fixed order often results in a lifeless 
class and can be considered to be a mediocre procedure. 

ce. Types of questions: The older books on methods 
frequently presented a list of question types that were 
never to be used or at least were to be avoided. This was 
a very arbitrary attitude for some of these types have 
their place. For example, the questions which require a 
‘‘ves’’? or ‘‘no’’ response are of limited value when used 
to excess but are worth while when used to commit a 
pupil to a point of view which he can then be called upon 
to defend. A mere ‘‘why”’ puts him on the spot. Leading 
questions may also be used in a similar way and fre- 
quently add variety and spice to the class discussion. A 
monotonous use of any of these criticized types is to be 
avoided as well as the use of long involved questions that 
are over the heads of the boys and girls. 

It must be admitted that questioning which keeps a 
class wide awake and interested is good while the 
opposite is also true. The questions can keep the class 
thrilled with excitement, however, and still not be very 
valuable because the thought development has little rela- 
tion to the objectives that the teacher should keep in 
mind. Such is the case when the teacher spends a large 
part of the period on a side issue or something almost 
entirely foreign to the subject under study . The pupils 
enjoy getting the teacher off the lesson and sometimes 
become very skilful at asking questions of the teacher to 
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side-track the class discussion and thus avoid showing 
their own ignorance. Such questioning is frequently 
introduced when the teacher is inclined to contribute 
from his own experiences between his questions. It must 
be admitted, however that it often helps the pupil to 
answer a question if the teacher has made a few intro- 
ductory remarks as a setting for his question. 

Teachers who find it hard to conduct a class extem- 
poraneously frequently are helped by a list of key ques- 
tions that they have prepared before the class session. 
These questions may need to be modified for the recita- 
tion as the class thought develops but they give a starting 
point at least. Sometimes an outline of the day’s lesson 
may be all the aid a teacher needs. Outlines are very 
effective in keeping the teacher and class from going out 
into the fields to pick intellectual strawberries. They 
keep everyone on the lesson. 

d. Number of questions: Some teachers ask too many 
detailed questions. They deal with the petty facts all of 
the time, and never consider the really important overall 
organization. Where a lesson is arranged in topical form 
in the text-book, a few main questions on the major topics 
may be all that are needed unless some obscurity de- 
velops. Any difficulty that appears, however, should be 
clarified by detailed interrogation or a bit of explanation 
by the teacher or pupils. The number of questions to be 
used, therefore, is closely related to the kind of lesson 
being taught and no arbitrary rule can be given. Steno- 
graphic records of actual class-room teaching have been 
made and reveal a great variation in the number of 
questions asked. Nevertheless the problem is too subtle 
to be answered by a statistical average or median as the 
ideal. The amount of learning that the pupils do is the 
real measure of the success. 
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The tendency of most beginning teachers is to ask too 
many questions because their questions can be answered 
by a word or a few words at least as a rule. There is no 
necessity for the pupils to talk at length and they usually 
are unskilled at it anyway. If a teacher finds she is asking 
too many detailed questions, she can set as a goal for 
herself the ability to ask questions that require longer 
answers. If she persists the pupils, especially the 
brighter ones, will learn to make more extended recita- 
tions. The use of the topical outline where the subject 
material lends itself to this procedure may be of much 
help. Pupils, as a rule, try to give the teacher what she 
wants as long as it is within their capabilities and if she 
persists in requesting topical recitations she will get 
quite an improvement with bright pupils. Average and 
slow pupils cannot be expected to show as much progress. 


e. Characteristics of good questions: A well-known 
writer on educational technique several decades ago gave 
the following as some of the characteristics of good 
questions. They still have as much value as the day they 
were written. ‘‘1. Questions should call up associated 
facts. 2. They should not be ends in themselves, but 
should carry the thought forward. 3. They should not be 
so indefinite as to permit of guesswork. 4. They should 
be interrogative in form, not declarative in all but the 
final word. 5. They should bring out the subject-matter 
in the order of dependence, or logical relationship, if 
such exists.’?* These points sum up most of the charac- 
teristics of good questions, especially when considered 
in the light of the preceding discussion. 

f. Distribution of questions: The questions should be 
distributed somewhat uniformly among all of the pupils 


* Lida B. Earhart, Types of Teaching, p. 100. 
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of a class unless there are some who have to have special 
handling. Pupils with speech defects, pupils who are 
very backward, and pupils who talk too much some- 
times have to-be called upon less frequently or more 
frequently than the rest of the class. The new teacher, 
also, may find that she has a tendency to neglect pupils 
who are in the back of the room or around the edges of 
the class while those in the center before her do most 
of the reciting. If any such inclination is noticed the 
teacher should make an effort to do a better job of dis- 
tributing her questions. Such tendencies will soon be 
discovered by the teacher if she makes up a rating of 
the pupils’ class-work. Those who have been forgotten 
or neglected will be such unknown individuals that she 
cannot make an estimate of the kind of work they have 
done. 

Although the questions should be distributed through- 
out the class, this distribution should be discriminating. 
Individual differences must be allowed for in the diffi- 
culty of the questions asked because each pupil should 
meet the one he is given as a challenge which he will 
enjoy overcoming. It must not prove to be an unsur- 
mountable stone wall. Consequently, easy questions 
should be offered to the slow pupils while the quick pupils 
ean be given the more difficult types. 

There is a difference in the amount of time needed for 
different kinds of questions. Those calling for the re- 
membrance of rote material can be given in a rapid fire 
order. Other types of questions take more time. There 
is a tendency for the teacher to conduct the recitation 
where thinking is involved at such a fast pace that only 
a small portion of the class has time to think out the 
answers. It always is a time of compromise in procedure 
when the teacher is questioning on thought problems 
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because the slow pupil may need too much time to think 
out his answers and the teacher may need to hurry on to 
keep up the interest of the bright pupils. Fortunately 
the slow ones profit from the answers of the bright so it 
is not necessary for each one to think every problem 
through for himself. 

oe. Pupil answers: Some teachers are not very critical 
of the answers the pupils make and accept wild replies 
that have little relation to the topic under discussion. 
As a rule, the teacher should insist on the pupils sticking 
to the topic. Some pupils enjoy leading the teacher who 
is careless into a discussion of the related or unrelated 
life of the school or community, thus concealing their 
own lack of preparation. This tendency can be checked 
by tactful insistence by the teacher that the answer is 
off the topic. The bluff of the first pupil is called if 
another pupil is given a chance to recite on the point that 
has been missed. 

Teachers should not get into the habit of commending 
pupil answers unduly. A simple ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘good”’ is all 
that the average reply need evoke. Answers that are of 
the $64 type are so outstanding that the mere fact that 
they are correct is enough to give the successful pupil 
a real thrill of achievement. He will be conscious of the 
silent admiration of his classmates but a little public 
recognition by the teacher may not be amiss, especially 
if the pupil is not used to outstanding successes. The 
slow or average pupil should receive prompt recognition 
whenever he does an especially good piece of work. 

In a like manner reproof should be used wisely and 
usually sparingly. It is so easy to overdo this phase of 
a teacher’s reactions because the response to a reproof 
is turtle-like and the pupil tends to hide his real feelings. 
The fact that a pupil’s work is incorrect usually is enough 
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without a calling down in addition. Classes become very 
sensitive to excesses both in praise and reproof on the 
part of the teacher. Too much praise lessens the influence 
of the teacher’s remarks but too much censuring arouses 
enmity and antagonism. 

Some teachers repeat pupil answers as a sort of ner- 
vous reaction to classroom conditions until the response 
becomes a habit. This is a useless expenditure of time 
and energy when all the class has heard what was said. 
It often happens, however, that pupils in a large class 
eannot hear the replies of those in front or at the opposite 
side of the room. Under these conditions the teacher may 
help many in the class by repeating the replies of those 
whom it is obvious the class did not hear. Answers may 
be repeated at times for emphasis. As a rule, however, 
the teacher must be careful not to form a habit of repeat- 
ing answers. The repetition of questions also needs to 
be handled wisely so as not to encourage inattention on 
the part of the pupils. 

4. Pupil reports. The fourth form of the recitation 
that will be considered is that in which the time is occu- 
pied with pupil reports. In the social sciences, English 
courses, and some of the other subjects, occasions fre- 
quently arise when the teacher wishes to supplement 
the text-book with other material that is not readily 
accessible to all. She may do this herself many times but 
it often is more advantageous to let some of the pupils 
bring this new subject-matter to class instead. They can 
make these contributions in individual reports which 
frequently prove of much value. 

Pupil reports are nearly always motivated unless the 
pupil is forced to do the work against his wishes. The 
fact that the pupil brings to the class information that 
no one else knows gives him a real incentive for good 
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work. When everyone knows the material under dis- 
cussion there is little interest in the facts themselves, but 
when the facts are entirely new, attention is given 
spontaneously. Pupil reports enrich the lesson without 
much extra effort on the part of the teacher because it 
is much less fatiguing for the teacher to supervise pupil 
reports than it is for her to gather the material and 
present it herself. The teacher must not fall into the 
mistake of allowing the reports to be prepared without 
supervision, however, for few pupils have the training 
and ability to do this work well by themselves. Many 
reports will need some additional facts of interpreta- 
tions to bring them up to high standards and the teacher 
should be ready to supply these if no one else has them. 
The best work will be secured when the teacher is so 
well prepared that she can give the reports herself if the 
pupil is unable to report though she should do this but 
rarely or she will sacrifice a part of the motivation that 
comes from telling the teacher something new. 

Pupil reports are valuable because they often present 
material studied earlier in a new way, thus serving as a 
review. They are useful, also, in that they furnish 
another point of view from which to rate a pupil’s 
achievement. Many pupils show an unsuspected ability 
to stand before their classmates and tell them about 
something they have studied, an ability that the teacher 
never realized was in existence because the pupils had 
the habitual responses of their fellows in ordinary class- 
work. In other cases, an attempt to make a report before 
the others in a class reveals a lack of skill along this line 
that may explain other types of poor work. 

It is hard for the pupils to make reports when they do 
not have access to the necessary supplementary books 
and other sources, hence, these should not be attempted 
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where facilities are too limited. Even then, though, some 
good work may be secured from pupils who volunteer to 
take on the extra activity. Where possible an outline of 
the report should be placed on the blackboard beforehand 
and the pupils expected to take notes to fill in the outline 
from the report. At its close, a good report may provide 
the material for a discussion by the class. In some eases 
it may be the starting point for an extended project or 
other exercise that seems to be a logical outgrowth. In 
other cases it may be used as the material for a short test. 

An activity that is closely related to pupil reports is the 
preparation by the pupil of questions on the day’s lesson 
that he feels should be answered. When these are pre- 
sented to the others a valuable type of discussion is 
likely to follow which will keep the lesson thinking on 
the level of the boys and girls. 

d. The application of learning. Another use that can 
be made of the recitation period which may be very 
revealing of the stage of progress of the pupils is the 
application of the learning of the study period to new 
material. For example, the algebra class pupils can be 
sent to the blackboard to work new exercises like those 
they have studied, the rhetoric class can pick out exam- 
ples from new material that illustrate the points of the 
study lesson, and the science class can sketch the material 
under the lens. 

This application of the learning in the class period will 
show to the teacher which pupils have learned the points 
involved. If the teacher moves around among the study- 
ing boys and girls when they must work at their seats, 
she can tell how each is progressing and often can dis- 
cover points that need further teaching, points that will 
handicap later on if not straightened out in their minds. 
It is easy for a teacher to explain and illustrate before 
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the entire class until it seems everyone should know the 
main points and then go on to a new topic without really 
checking up to see that everyone can apply the learning 
involved. If this procedure is repeated from day to day, 
it will not be many weeks until the teacher will suddenly 
realize that several pupils are not doing the work. Why? 
As a rule, their shortcomings can be traced back to a 
failure to master some little points earlier that 1t seemed 
everyone had learned. If time permits, these pupils can 
be given remedial work and brought back into the learn- 
ing groove. In large classes, though, the teacher does 
not have any time for this extra chore and the pupils fail 
the course. The responsibility for the failure then is often 
laid upon the pupils who are charged with not applying 
themselves when in reality teaching which did not make 
sure they had the fundamentals is really to blame. A 
regular teaching routine which uses a considerable 
portion of the recitation time to have the pupils apply 
their day’s learning will do much to avoid many failures. 


C. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Goop RECITATION. 


The good recitation is characterized by the presence of 
thought organizing activities or by real learning in the 
use of skills or ideas. The pupils will be busy with the 
lesson materials either as individuals or in a class activity 
and the morale will be high. If there is a real thought 
development in progress on the pupils’ level, there will 
be much interest shown by all and no disorder or extrane- 


~ ous activities. 


Viewed from another point of view the good recitation 
will provide a check on the learning that resulted from 
the pupils’ study periods. The teacher may collect the 
papers and work books they have prepared and reserve 
them for examination after class but she must ascertain 
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now what they really learned if she is to make the next 
assignment wisely. It is necessary to hold the pupils 
responsible for performing the study activities that have 
been assigned, but there are so many slips between 
learning and study activities that a teacher can not 
consider them as synonymous. As very frequently hap- 
pens, pupils may have studied together, a pupil may have 
copied the work from another’s papers, or parents or 
others may have helped at home. As a result, home work 
often cannot be accepted at its face value. 

The good recitation seldom is a clean-cut form as 
described on the preceding pages. The class period is 
an arbitrary unit that cuts across lesson materials in a 
way that makes different activities frequently in order 
on the same day. Reproduction may occupy a few 
minutes, a few minutes more may be given to topical 
recitations followed by questions and discussion, and a 
part of the time may then be used in checking on the 
ability to apply. The skilful teacher will fit in the forms 
to the specific situation and may even use them to add 
variety to the same kind of subject-matter. No teacher 
should assume that the form that she uses in her recita- 
tion is the important criteria. The real measure is what 
goes on in the minds of the boys and girls. Do they learn 
anything? 


III. Special Teaching Forms. 


Many teachers spent their entire year doing nothing 
other than what might be classified under the types of 
activity presented in this chapter. They have no long 
range points of view. There is no attempt to break away 
from the routine and the quality of the work is decided 
in the main by the textbook they have been given by the 
school authorities. 
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Some teachers reach a point in their work however, 
where they are not satisfied with such a mediocre pro- 
cedure and where they break away from the routine of the 
text to build a more effective course. In the older texts 
on methods there usually was an attempt to set up types 
of teaching which could be used to aid the teacher in 
providing more effective learning. Under present-day 
conditions with excellent textbooks and workbooks avail- 
able there is less need for a teacher to master many of 
these formal types. Nevertheless they have much that 
can be worth while for the teacher who has the time and 
facilities for their use. When an instructor has been 
teaching the same material for several years there is a 
tendency to find the work becoming a little bit too routine 
for his mental satisfaction. At this point he is ready to 
refine his techniques and these special procedures with 
their broader viewpoints are just the thing to bring back 
his original enthusiasm. He can become a master artist 
instead of a mere humdrum journeyman. 

These special teaching precedures may be classified 
into those that are teacher dominated, and those that are 
child centered, or they may be grouped into those that 
are curriculum or subject-matter centered and those 
that are built around life or child activities. Some, to be 
sure, are not easily classified into any one type but 
“reveal characteristics of two or more. 

Among the main teaching procedures that are teacher 
dominated are the expository lesson, the inductive lesson, 
the drill lesson, and the appreciation lesson. Child cen- 
tered types include socialized recitations, creative ex- 
pression, and many of the extra curricular activities. 
One must admit that drill lessons, most information 
type lessons and many directed study procedures are 
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definitely curriculum centered while it is obvious that 
projects of all kinds are activity types. 

Which procedures the teacher will want to use will 
depend upon two things, 1, the objectives of the lesson to 
be taught and, 2, his own mental and emotional type. 
Some teachers are quick thinkers who delight in reflective 
thinking and problem solving while others avoid these 
phases of the work because they never receive much 
satisfaction from mental combat, but like to move ahead 
on a practical level at their own leisurely rate. The first 
type of teacher will enjoy teaching mathematics and 
foreign languages while the second will be more at home 
in the shop or home economics room. Other teachers love 
poetry and literature while others much prefer social 
sciences or natural sciences. The first type should work 
with the appreciation lesson while the latter may receive 
more enjoyment from directing project activities. In 
general it may be said that teachers tend to use the 
teaching procedures fitted to their mental and emotional 
natures and it is absurd to expect all to be equally 
proficient with all procedures. 


SUMMARY 


The formal class period usually is divided into the 
lesson assignment and the recitation. The lesson assign- 
ment should tell the pupils just what they are to do, how 
they should do it, and why it is necessary. The assign- 
ment may be made at any time in the class period, but 
should not be made so late that it is hurried. Enough 
time should be given to it to do it properly. The method 
depends upon the lesson subject-matter. 

The recitation should check up on the assignment at 
all necessary points, should help to organize the lesson 
content, and should introduce and evaluate new material. 
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The merely reproductive form of the recitation has the 
least value. The topical form is good for certain kinds 
of subject-matter. The question-and-answer recitation 
develops good thinking, when properly conducted. 

- Questions are intended to provoke thought in the class- 
room. ‘T'hey are addressed to a group, and must be 
formed and distributed with this in mind. The form of the 
question must be determined by the setting in the class, 
though a few forms should be avoided as far as possible. 
The number of questions to be used depends upon the 
class setting. Questions should be so distributed that they 
will reach all the class. The answers of the pupils should 
be pertinent to the questions, and should not be repeated 
habitually by the teacher. 

When the recitation takes the form of pupil reports, 
it makes use of the motivation that is present when a 
pupil has something new to give to his fellows. Pupil 
reports often are unorganized and fail to be effective. 

The good recitation is characterized by the presence 
of thought-organizing activities. It often is not a pure 
form, but combines several forms. 


EXERCISES 


1. Prepare assignments for lessons in different school 
subjects, and include the three essentials of a good 
assignment; what, how, and why. 

2. In what lessons or school subjects have you had, or 
do you think you would have, difficulty in providing 
ood motivation? 

3. When might it be necessary to make the assignment 
at the close of the class period? 

4, When may the assignment be very brief? 

5. When could a teacher expect the class to reproduce 
the exact words of the book? 
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6. How can you tell whether a pupil understands what 
he recites when he uses the words of the book? 

7. What is the behavior of a class when the teacher is 
conducting the recitation in a way that organizes the 
thought of the lesson? What activities are present 
and what absent? 

8. Visit class-rooms and note the forms of the recitation 
that predominate under different conditions. 

9. Write out a list of ten questions that could be used 
as thought-organizing questions in teaching a lesson. 

10. Visit class-rooms, and record as many questions that 
the teachers use as you can. Notice any bad habits 
or good practices that the teacher may have. Classify 
the questions after your visit 1s completed. 

11. How can the pupils be induced to recite to the other 
members of the class instead of to the teacher? 

12. What reasons can you suggest for dull and un- 
interesting recitations? 

13. When is it necessary for a teacher to ask questions 
that deal with the minute details? 

14. When is it most valuable to use topical questions? 

15. Draw up a program that will help you to improve 
your ability to ask questions in the classroom. 

16. What mistakes in the use of questions do the teachers 
whom you know make frequently? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Houtuzy, C. E., High School Teachers’ Methods, The 
Garrard Press, Champaign, IIl., 1937, Ch. VIII. 

Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Sec- 
ondary School, The University of Chicago Press, 1931, 
Ch. VI. 


CHAPTER VI 
EXPOSITION 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


. How do teachers impart knowledge to their pupils? 

. The lecture method 1s used very frequently in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in foreign countries. Why 
is it not so popular in the United States? 

. When can a teacher use the lecture method with profit? 
. Draw up a set of suggestions that will enable the 
teacher to make a good talk to her pupils. 

. Make two lists of the subjects usually taught in our 
secondary schools, one containing those where the 
teacher can tell or show frequently and the other con- 
taining the subjects where the method is rarely 
suitable. 

. How may a teacher make his lecture interesting? 

. What is the difference between telling and the develop- 
ment lesson? 


The most important task that confronts the teacher in 


the junior and senior high schools is how to present 
knowledge in such a way that the pupils actually acquire 
it. There are fundamental habits to be established, and 


feelings and emotions to be imparted; but the pupils 
spend more time in learning facts and other forms of 


knowledge than in all other activities put together. This 
is the reason why imparting and acquiring knowledge is 
the main business of the school and why the teacher needs 
to become skilful in directing this work. It also explains 


why teaching has been mainly a purely intellectual 


process. 
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It must be admitted that the pupils will acquire much 
knowledge if it is only kept before them constantly where 
they have to react to it. The teacher may not have any 
complicated procedures but by everlastingly hammering 
away she can secure fairly good results from the brighter 
pupils and even the slow ones will profit. 

It has been shown many times, however, that an 
organization of teaching procedures which uses the laws 
of mental development as a basis is more effective than 
pure trial and error methods. This fact leads ambitious 
teachers to work out the methods of presenting different 
kinds of subject-mater more effectively and to study 
what the leaders of the past have evolved to meet these 
situations. Some people are not qualified by training 
and native capacity to do well with some procedures but 
that fact should not keep others who can from developing 
their skill. 


I. Exposition. 


The first general procedure for imparting knowledge 
that will be considered is exposition, or telling. This 
form of instruction is used very widely in the public 
school and is the dominant form in college and university 
work. It is used very extensively in adult education 
where lecturing is the common procedure. In spite of its 
widespread prevalence, however, it is not so effective as 
a means of imparting knowledge as many are inclined 
to assume. Nevertheless it has proved its worth in many 
places even outside the school such as the sound motion 
picture and the radio. 

It may be asked, why is it not so effective as it seems at 
first sight? The answer is that there are many ways of 
talking that have little value and that teaching in the 
classroom aims to reach the entire class instead of only 
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the upper third or fourth. On the radio, only those who 
can understand the speaker and are interested in the 
topic or material he is discussing remain in his audience. 
The others turn their dials to something else. The movie 
audience is selective also and comes more for the enter- 
tainment than for any instruction. Such instruction as 
may be given usually is limited to a few ideas and is 
supplemented with pictures that in themselves tell a 
story. 

In the high school much expository teaching fails 
because the teacher tries to use a logical organization 
that has been boiled down from a richer presentation. 
This condensation tends to make the material more 
abstract and less rich in the details that support the 
generalizations. As was mentioned earlier, what was 
effective in college becomes absurd in high school because 
it is too far removed from the life experiences of the 
boys and girls. This fault is found in many public school 
texts, also, because the supporting details are omitted 
to make smaller books. History and science texts are 
frequent offenders along this line. 

Fundamentally there is no reason why the expository 
method can not be adapted to the high school level where 
the contents of the course justifies it. All that is neces- 
sary is that the teacher choose her material wisely and 
then observe a few of the principles of expository 
presentation. 


A. Wuew to Use Exposition. 

There are many occasions in the average class period 
when a bit of pertinent information is needed to round 
out the point before the class. This is a time for the 
teacher to use this form of teaching. Some instructors 
get so thoroughly in the habit of using questions to bring 
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out the related facts that they never think of the possi- 
bility of giving the information themselves. When a 
teacher has gotten incorrect or incomplete responses 
from three or four pupils in a class she can pass out a bit 
of exposition with profit to all. 

In many classes a much more extended use of exposi- 
tion is in order when a new unit is taken up, especially if 
the procedure of the Morrison Teaching Cycle for Science 
Units is followed, a teaching cycle that will be discussed 
later in Chapter VIII. Foreign schools with more per- 
manent and better trained teachers use expository 
methods a great deal of the time and many of our United 
States teachers who make a life time occupation of 
teaching can do likewise. This procedure is in order 
when the pupils do not have the information and library 
facilities are lacking or the importance of the material 
does not justify their hunting for it in a study period. 
The pupils usually are limited to a moderate amount of 
study time but searching for information often is time 
consuming and few pupils can do it regularly on any 
extended scale. 

To be more specific, a teacher may use exposition: 
1. when introducing a new unit to show the relation of 
the unit to the remainder of the course, to arouse interest 
in the work by raising problems or questions that can be 
solved by the new material, and to present material that 
will help pupils start a new assignment, 2. when it is 
desirable to summarize a unit, 3. when the teacher wishes 
to present answers to questions or problems that have 
arisen during the class period but which should not be 
postponed because the setting for understanding them 
is good, and 4. when he is giving his own experience or 
interpreting visual materials. 
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B. TrecHniquE oF EXxposrrory TEACHING. 


Assuming that the teacher wishes to do a somewhat 
extended bit of expository teaching covering five minutes 
or more the work may be divided into several steps. The 
principles that make this procedure effective will be 
serviceable in short as well as more extended applications 
of it. Some steps may be condensed or omitted at times, 
but the thought movement must be complete. ’ 


1. Approach. Before the teacher makes any attempt 
to present new material, she must prepare the minds of 
the pupils for it. This has been done in the average class 
when questions related to the topic have been asked of 
several pupils and no satisfactory reply has been re- 
ceived. It also may be done by recalling the related 
experiences of the pupils in such a way that they have 
been put in the proper frame of mind. The approach 
should aim to give the teacher and pupils a common 
mental background. A failure to do this often results in 
ambiguity, a fact that can be observed in many essay- 
type test papers that the pupils have written on material 
that the teacher has presented orally. This lack of a 
common mental background is responsible for many 
failures to benefit when a teacher attempts to make 
interesting additions to the lesson. 

The approach should end by placing the point to be 
explained clearly before the pupils. This clarity must 
be such that there is a real desire to know more. In other 
words, there must be a lesson aim. The fact that an aim 
is present, however, need not lead to a formal statement 
of it, such as has characterized teaching occasionally in 
the past. This lesson aim should be felt as a need by the 
pupils, and no amount of formal phrasing alone will bring 
this result. 
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A good procedure for securing the proper pupil atti- 
_ tude toward the new knowledge that has been presented 
has been called, figuratively, creating a vacuum. By this 
is meant the cultivation of mental attitudes that are so 
ready for the assimilation of new knowledge that no 
special effort is required to get it to ‘‘soak in.’’ The way 
this can be done may be illustrated by the manner in which 
a group of pupils was stimulated to want to learn short 
division. This phase of arithmetic had been neglected 
somewhat in the fifth grade that furnished the illustra- 
tion, and the supervisor thought she could help matters 
along by creating a desire to know how to do it. 

The plan used was this: Lists containing simple prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and short 
division were prepared, which were placed on the black- 
board before the pupils on successive days ten minutes 
before the recess period began. Thus they had ten 
minutes to do the problems. The pupils knew how to do 
the first three fundamental operations, but had never 
learned the secret of short division. The papers were 
marked and returned to the pupils each day before they 
were dismissed to go home. On the first day only one or 
two pupils showed much interest in short division. On 
the second day these had learned the operation and 
solved their problems correctly. Others then began to 
want to know how to do these problems. On the third 
day the supervisor and the teacher were almost over- 
whelmed in their leisure periods with requests from 
pupils who wanted to be shown the secret of using the 
remainder so as to get the correct answer. 

This is an example of the development of a definite 
aim. The principle employed was to allow the pupils to 
attempt to do something they thought they could but for 
which they were unprepared. Pupils may think they can 
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spell correctly, write grammatically, or do some other 
activity as it should be done, but an actual trial will 
convince them of the contrary. In class situations of 
different subjects the vacuum may be created by pro- 
posing solutions for problems which a tryout will prove 
to be unsatisfactory. 

In preparing for the presentation of new information, 
the teaching should be positive, not negative. This means 
that nothing should be taught that must be unlearned 
later. The device, in reality, is incompleteness. A part 
of the final result may be given to lead the pupils to seek 
the entire result later. 

2. Presentation. a. Presentation proper: When the 
class is motivated to the point where everyone in it is 
anxious to know more about the topic of the hour, the 
teacher is ready for the presentation proper or the heart 
of the expository teaching. There are several principles 
that can aid the instructor in this activity. 

(1) Everything must be connected with what the pupils 
know, all new ideas must be seen in a definite relationship 
to their previous experience. 

(2) The point under consideration must be seen by 
pupils and teacher from the same mental perspective. 
The vocabulary used by the teacher must be on the pupil’s 
level or nearly so. It does little good for a teacher to 
present minute details to a class that is not familiar with 
at least a part of the larger aspects of the unit or topic 
because what seems perfectly clear to the teacher may be 
quite unintelligible to the pupils. As the old saying goes, 
‘‘they can not see the forest for the trees.’’ Only when 
the teacher can summarize a number of points that are 
already comprehended by the pupils and bring in the 
new idea after, is it certain that the teacher and pupils 
have been thinking together. 
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(3) Expounding means interpreting and explaining. 
It is not merely the presentation of facts but their inter- 
relationships that need to be emphasized. The facts 
themselves often are of importance only as they give 
meaning to the principles they support. 

(4) The material should be so arranged that small 
units and facts should be presented first and then these 
can be combined into larger ones. This is a logical 
arrangement that permits pauses or breathing spells at 
the end of the larger units. From the point of view of 
psychology one must recognize that new ideas must not 
come too fast because time is needed for the brain cells 
to assimilate a new thought to the point where it can be 
retained. Whenever new ideas are presented too rapidly, 
each tends to blot out those that have preceded it. Most 
individuals have had the experience of meeting several 
people one after the other as fast as introductions can 
be made, and then finding that they can recall the names 
of only a couple, usually the first and the last. The im- 
plication of this fact is that a teacher must not move too 
rapidly in his presentation but must give time for the 
minds of the pupils to function. The skilful lecturer 
recognizes this fact in his presentation, making his point 
and then backing it up with stories and illustrations 
before he goes on to the next, frequently coming back 
to his main point several times before he leaves it. When 
he closes his lecture he often goes back to summarize the 
main points again. 

(5) Expository teaching is much more effective if 
some of the conventional aids to exposition are used. The 
most common ones are analogies, stories, illustrations 
and visual material. Each has its merits and shortcom- 
ings. The skilled instructor, however, will use those that 
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meet the situation and thus make his presentation more 
effective. 


Analogies are of especial service when they make the 
abstract ideas more concrete. They provide one of the 
easiest ways of making actions and qualities clear by 
pointing out their resemblance to those that are known. 
Analogies, however, are not always dependable because 
they may imply more or less than was intended. They 
should not be used unless they help to make the exposi- 
tion more intelligible. 

The story also is valuable in the hands of the skilled 
teacher. It may be used to present facts that could not 
be given readily in an abstract setting. A good story has 
a thread of interest running through it where the right 
sort of characters are portrayed, which hold the attention 
of the pupils. In this way the facts may be presented 
more boldly than they can be in real life and make more 
impression on the listeners. 

In addition to imparting knowledge, the story may be 
used to incite to action and to suggest general principles 
that may control action. At this point expository teach- 
ing dips into the field of moral or character education. 
Unless the story is well selected, it may fail to attain the 
desired goal because the incidental information often 
obscures the facts or principles that are intended to be 
taught. In using stories the teacher must allow them to 
do the teaching. It seldom pays for the teacher to sum- 
- marize the moral. It is much more effective if the pupils 
make the generalization. 

Illustrations are of many sorts. They vary from the 
actual objects under discussion to the merest skeleton 
suggestion of them. When the real objects can be brought 
into the school-room where all can see them easily it is 
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best to do so but when the objects are very large or very 
small it usually is better to have models. The large 
objects can be reduced in scale while small ones can be 
enlarged until the details can be examined. 

Teachers often do not have access to models. Under 
these conditions they may use pictures or some of the re- 
lated diagrammatic illustrations. Pictures are especially 
convenient to use because of their great variety. If one 
has a good projection lantern and the necessary film 
slides with a daylight screen it is very easy to present 
pictures in the average classroom. The problem then 
becomes one of getting suitable slides or films, something 
that takes money and time. Where the films are of the 
motion picture type with a sound track the teacher may 
be congratulating himself on being very progressive and 
up-to-date but the number of these films that are avail- 
able for real instructional purposes is quite limited at 
present. It is only in a few fields that suitable material 
has been prepared. A good beginning has been made, 
however, and it is likely that much teaching of the future 
will make use of films. The slide type with material that 
the pupils can read aloud during the showing are more 
educative than the motion type because they can be 
slowed down and stopped for discussion wherever it 
seems in order. The principles that apply to a good 
expository presentation can be used to much advantage 
in the presentation of motion and other screen pictures 
and it is felt that many failures of such work to do any 
real teaching has been due to the fact that the teacher 
left the entire job to the screen. The teacher took a 
vacation mentally when he showed the film and lost 
an opportunity. This implies, then, that a teacher 
should pre-view his film and prepare the pupils for its 
presentation. 
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Many teachers neglect an important source of material 
for visual instruction, the illustrations found in the 
average high school text. The pupils often glance at 
these and see very little of what is shown because they 
have no background on which to interpret them. As a 
consequence, a class needs to spend some time looking 
at them under the guidance of the teacher and thus have 
its attention directed to the important aspects. If one 
checks into the matter, he often will be astonished to find 
how frequently these illustrations are ignored by both 
the teacher and the pupils. 

Closely related to pictures are diagrams, composite 
drawings, and sketches. These often are more suited to 
bringing out the points of the lesson than real pictures 
because they omit irrelevant details. Teachers who are 
skilled at blackboard work often put elaborate diagrams 
and drawings on the board. Others who feel their lack of 
ability as artists oftentimes can use the blackboard to 
draw at least a few lines to bring out the points of the 
lesson. It is much like using one’s hands when he talks 
and helps to make clear the ideas carried by the words. 
Any kind of a crude line on the blackboard has some 
value in that it helps to hold the attention of the pupils. 

Outlines are somewhat related to diagrams since they 
serve to bring out relationships thus making the material 
more objective. They can be a very useful conventional 
aid. 

b. Summary: After the teacher has given all of the 
new material that came in the presentation and has used 
every device to make it clear, she must summarize to 
make the important aspects stand out above the details. 
The facts often have been presented in much detail and 
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sometimes with apparent digressions. Consequently the 
instructor should make it his job to draw the pertinent 
points together before he leaves the subject. This sum- 
mary will help the pupils, especially the slow ones, to 
put the facts in their proper relations. Its omission or 
partial neglect often will cause an extended effort at 
exposition to be lacking in real value. 

3. Application. The final step in the expository lesson 
is the application. The pupils must be asked to react to 
the materials of the presentation. They may write a 
summary of it from what they remember or from notes 
they have taken. They may answer oral questions for 
a few minutes or they may write their answers in a 
short test. If the exposition deals with the solution of a 
problem or the construction of something concrete, the 
pupils can be asked to use the new information on the 
appropriate activity. 


C. Vauur or Eixposrrory PRocEDURES. 


The chief value of the expository technique lies in its 
time saving nature. It is much easier for the teacher to 
present information to the pupils than it is for them to 
find it themselves, especially when the facts are scattered 
or are contained in printed matter that has only a limited 
number of copies. Many pupils, also, find it much help 
to hear a topic talked about since their sense of hearing 
seems to furnish a better way to learn. They are ear- 
minded. Pupils who have eye trouble are most favored 
in this way. All pupils profit from the fact that the 
language used in a good presentation is on their mental 
level, avoiding abstract words and phrases that often 
are used in printed materials. Consequently, the teacher 
should learn to use expository methods. 
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D. Dsrsects or Exposrrory Procepurss. 

As might be inferred from the preceding paragraph, 
there are pupils for whom the method is poorly suited. 
Those who are slow thinkers, who do not hear very well, 
or who need to use their eyes to learn seldom get much 
from a brief talk by the teacher. When the thought is 
on the level of the bright half of the class, the slow half 
has a great deal of difficulty in following it. As soon as 
they lose the thread of the teacher’s presentation they 
become restless and show by their attitudes that they are 
not following the lesson. When they are thus lost in the 
details they recall almost nothing at the end. There 
usually is too little repetition to make the lesson of much 
value to many pupils. Even the bright ones may be lost 
in the details because, although they seemed to compre- 
hend each point as it was made, there were too many 
points presented and all became confusion. There always 
is the danger that the teacher will move too fast and 
assume that the keen attention the pupils show indicates 
a thorough comprehension. Exposition seems a better 
tool than it is many times. 


Another qualification that must be recognized is that 
the expository procedure is of most value when a subject 
has a rich content. If the unit being taught covers a new 
field where the information is scattered it is very useful 
but when the facts that the pupil needs to know have 
been gathered into a well organized textbook it often 
results in a better understanding if the pupils read 
the material instead, each at his own rate. In highly 
organized subjects like mathematics, the teacher with 
a class that contains a wide range of abilities will find 
other procedures more effective. It has a place, however, 
and the skilful teacher will find many uses for it. 
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SUMMARY 


The teacher spends much time imparting knowledge 
to the pupils. Although this method is widely used in 
college and adult life, it is not so effective in the public 
schools as one might expect it to be. Poor technique is 
responsible. The teacher may use exposition when the 
material is not available to the pupils and at other times 
when the idea is relatively unimportant. A good lesson 
of this type will prepare pupils for the material first, the 
approach will follow this with a pedagogical presentation 
rounded out with a summary, and will clinch the ideas 
with some sort of application. Expository teaching may 
save time but it is not suited to involved ideas nor to 
classes whose pupils show marked individual differences. 


EXERCISES 
1. Make a list of five topics that you think might be 
taught by the expository method. 


2. Make a list of visual material that is suitable for the 
classes you expect to teach. 

3. What provisions have you found of value in your own 
study in helping you to remember the facts presented 
in lecture form? 

4, What sources of visual aids are available in your state 
for supplementary teaching material? 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE DEVELOPMENT LESSON PROCEDURE 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 
1. What is the oldest lesson type that modern teachers 
use? 
2. What was Pestalozzi’s great contribution to modern 
education? 
3. What are the five formal steps? 
. What is the most effective way to teach a rule or law? 


iN 


5. Why do teachers not use the development lesson more 
frequently ? 


What Is the Development Lesson? 


The development lesson is the earliest formal teaching 
procedure that was worked out on a psychological basis. 
It traces its intellectual ancestry back to Pestalozzi whose 
work in Switzerland at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century furnished inspiration and material for thought 
to the German philosopher and psychologist, J. F. Her- 
bart. Herbart, a-thorough but abstract thinker, wrote the 
eeneralizations that resulted from his observations of 
the Swiss teacher’s work and these were published in a 
book which later became the guide for a group of German 
educators. These people were more practically minded 
than Herbart and worked out a teaching technique that 
could be used quite effectively in the classroom. They 
called this technique or formula the Herbartian Lesson. 
It has been modified somewhat from time to time since 
it was first devised and has been called by several dif- 
ferent names by those who have sponsored the variations. 
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It has been entitled the five formal steps, the development 
lesson, and the inductive-development lesson. The last 
two terms describe the general type of thinking that 
accompanies the work. The pupils are helped to proceed 
mentally from specific details to general meanings or to 
think inductively. In other words, they develop a 
generalization. 

The development lesson, as now used in many Ameri- 
ean schools, contains five steps: preparation, presenta- 
tion, comparison, generalization, and application. These 
will be discussed somewhat fully to make their nature 
and implications clear. 


Preparation. 


In this first step the pupils are prepared for the lesson 
that is to follow. Their minds are made ready to assimi- 
late the ideas that are to be presented and an attitude is 
developed favorable to group thinking toward the 
objective. In other words, they must be given a purpose 
because in this way interest will be aroused, and the 
objective, or problem involved in the lesson, which should 
be set up at this time, will be more readily attained. 

The teacher often conducts a review of the present 
knowledge of the pupils at this stage as she tries to attain 
the objectives of this step. Sometimes a brief written 
test, that usually is called a pre-test, does the work. The 
object of this exercise is to show the pupils any gaps that 
may exist in their knowledge as well as to help them 
recall anything they know that may be related to the 
new lesson. When well executed, this step ends with the 
pupils being aware of the purpose of the lesson and with 
their minds refreshed with the related materials. 

The procedures that a teacher may use can be illus- 
trated somewhat by a class in algebra that has reached 
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the binomial theorem stage. Only a very simple prepa- 
ration is needed here because the pupils are likely to be 
somewhat skilled in the operations previously studied. 
The teacher may open the lesson by telling the class to 
work the following problems by multiplication: (a + b)', 
(a + b)*, (8a + b)*, (8a + 4b)°. After the pupils have 
solved these problems, they will be impressed with the 
labor involved and will be quite eager to learn about any 
short cuts that may be used. The teacher then may help 
them to recall any labor-savers that they have used 
before in the course. This will prepare them for the 
question, ‘‘Can we find a rule that will save us time in 
raising a binomial to any required power?’’ 


Presentation. 


The class that has recognized its problem or objective 
is ready to have the related material placed before it. 
In the algebra class this can be done very simply by the 
teacher putting on the blackboard the answers to prob- 
lems that the pupils have just worked. Much interest 
will be aroused if the teacher adds the expansions of 
other similar binomials, using the rules of the binomial 
theorem to write the results directly on the board with- 
out telling the pupils just how it is done. If the pupils 
doubt the correctness of any of the new expansions, 
interest will be heightened if someone checks the point in 
question by multiplying. After several typical expan- 
sions are before the pupils, this step is completed. 

The presentation in many subjects, however, will not 
be so simple as in the algebra illustration. In some cases 
good specific examples will not be so easy to secure. In 
others their presentation will take much longer. The 
new material from which the generalization is to be 
abstracted may come from the individual experiences 
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of the pupils and show wide differences. The most satis- 
factory lesson, of course, usually can be carried out 
where the raw materials are common property, as in the 
field of mathematics or language. It is quite possible, 
however, to use subject-matter that is comparatively 
new. These new details may come from the reading done 
in the preceding study period, from special reports 
worked up outside the classroom by individual pupils, or 
from the teacher who has made a careful selection of 
good examples. 

The specific examples that one can use advantageously 
in the development lesson often are much harder to select 
than the beginning teacher usually realizes. These must 
not be all alike, but still they must have enough similarity 
to make it relatively easy to abstract the common quali- 
ties and to reach the generalization. As a rule, a few 
broadly typical illustrations should furnish the backbone 
of the lesson. Any others that are introduced should 
serve merely to clarify. In other words, the later contri- 
butions might be considered reserve material that can be 
used if the class is unable to complete the generalization 
from the first illustrations. 

The presentation should not introduce too many de- 
tails, because a wide variety of material tends to confuse. 
Further, the past experiences of the pupils should be 
drawn upon whenever possible. The pupils may gather 
the facts for the lesson from the laboratory, the library, 
or a field trip, either as a group or as individuals working 
on special reports. The teacher may present them in a 
demonstration lesson. When the materials have been 
presented to the class by the contributors, the blackboard 
should be used to bring vital points to the attention of 
every one. , 
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A lengthy presentation, one that extends over several 
class periods, should be interrupted from time to time 
while the pupils recall the objective of the lesson and 
summarize the progress that seems to have been made 
up to that point. This training is especially valuable if 
the methods used in the step are examined carefully and 
evaluated as to their effectiveness. 


Comparison. 


As might be inferred from the discussion of the pre- 
ceding step, the pupils often begin to carry out the 
activity of this stage when the presentation is only well 
started. It is human nature to begin to compare or 
abstract the common qualities of two or more related 
items as soon as it is recognized that they are alike. This 
does not mean, however, that all of the pupils in a class 
will reach this stage in the presentation step at the same 
time. If the exercise is well done, however, a large part 
of the class will have tentative abstractions in mind when 
the preceding step is finished. 

The comparison step enables the pupils to bring their 
abstractions to the attention of the teacher and their 
fellows, thus checking up on their value. This is neces- 
sary because some of the points noted by the pupils may 
be unimportant or mere novelties without significance 
if the specific examples are complicated or if the pupils 
are untrained in this kind of class exercise. This is 
very likely to be the case in a content subject, such as 
geography or history. These tentative, but unimportant, 
comparisons should be evaluated by the pupils under 
the guidance of the teacher and rejected until the vital 
one is found. 

This phase of the development lesson often is difficult 
for the teacher to direct because it requires an attitude of 
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suspended judgment. She must not express herself too 
freely because, if she does, the pupils will not have a 
chance to evaluate the suggestions of their classmates. 
It is so easy for the teacher to assume the role of an 
authority that she is likely to find herself expressing her 
opinion of suggestions of the pupils before the class has 
had a chance to consider them. A few of these slips and 
the pupils will openly express themselves in ways that 
indicate that they expect their teacher to pass judgment 
on nearly all of their ideas. 

The fact that most of the pupils reach this stage in 
their thinking during the presentation step does not make 
the comparison step less valuable as a group exercise. 
Those who have not begun to compare at this point often 
are the slow pupils who will benefit from the class dis- 
cussion of the suggestions; it will give them a chance to 
trace the thinking of others. Sometimes the teacher will 
find it necessary to go back and present her reserve 
material after a part of the class has drawn comparisons 
and discussed them. In other words, the comparison 
and presentation steps often are more or less interwoven, 
alternating several times in the class procedure. 

We may go back to our binomial theorem illustration 
at this point. When the pupils have the specific expansions 
before them on the blackboard, they are ready to look for 
similarities. For example, the expansions of the fol- 
lowing could be used very effectively: (a + b)*, (a — b)’, 
(a 1 b)*, (a Harb b)*, (a ar b)’, (a pes b)’, (2a ate b)%, 
(2a + 3b)*. These and similar materials will make it 
possible for the pupils to compare coefficients, exponents, 
and signs. The situation is complicated enough to give 
an opportunity for a number of unimportant comparisons 
as well as for those that are pertinent. When the class 
has abstracted the important elements and presented 
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them to one another through the discussion, pupils and 
teacher are ready for the next step. 


Generalization. 


The pupils in the class, under the guidance of the 
teacher, will try to state in a single phrase the common 
elements drawn from their various comparisons. Some 
of the pupils may have these well formulated when the 
teacher reaches this stage with the class and be ready to 
give them. This is very likely to be the case with the 
bright pupil who has been reading other books or who 
has read ahead of his lesson assignments. The teacher 
should not permit a bright pupil to short-circuit the 
entire lesson, however, by volunteering his superior 
information too soon. A good device that helps to avoid 
such an accident at the beginning of the step is to ask 
anyone who thinks he can formulate the rule to write it 
out for the teacher to see. If it is correct, the pupil can 
be asked to keep his wording secret until the others have 
found it out for themselves. It is a good plan to have no 
oral statements of the rule until a large part of the class 
has formed the generalization on paper. 

After a sufficient number of pupils have worded their 
generalizations, the teacher can place their suggestions 
on the blackboard for comparison and evaluation. Pupils 
should be permitted to re-word their statements without 
much interference until they have exhausted their 
resources. The teacher then can make the suggestions 
that will help to prepare a satisfactory wording if the 
pupils have not attained that goal. As a rule, the teacher 
should not yield to the temptation that she often feels for 
‘‘showing off’’ or saving time by stating the conclusion 
for the class when the work gets involved. It is only 
when pupils have the idea clearly in mind that the teacher 
should give a polished wording. 
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The work at this point is often criticized because the 
pupils seem to indulge in mere guessing. Guessing is 
legitimate and should not be discouraged if the con- 
clusions offered take the facts into consideration. Pupils 
often need to be trained to make plausible suggestions 
and some pupils need much training to secure results. 
Many poor generalizations, however, are the result of a 
poor presentation where specific illustrations have tended 
to confuse. It often is a good plan, therefore, for the 
teacher to make a further presentation with new material 
when the pupils do not arrive at the desired destination 
after a reasonable time. 


Application. 


The final step in the development lesson is the applica- 
tion. Pupils may test the validity of the generalization 
by trying it out where it is supposed to apply. In the 
algebra class, for example, in the illustration given a few 
binomials can be expanded by means of the theorem and 
checked by multiplication for correctness. Every pupil 
should have enough practice under the guidance of the 
teacher at this stage to insure his thorough understand- 
ing of the generalization. After all of the pupils have 
mastered the comprehension side of the step they may 
be asked to become skilled in its use through individual 
work. This need may justify a drill lesson or a thought- 
study lesson if the application is not a routine matter. In 
~ any case enough use should be made of the generalization 
to help pupils remember it and to make its exact meaning 
clear. Some pupils require much practice to attain a 
satisfactory degree of mastery. Therefore the teacher 
must provide many learning exercises to clinch the 
central thought of the average development lesson. 
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The development lesson provides a formula or scheme 
around which a teacher may organize her lesson. It is 
a teacher-dominated affair, as a whole, but pupil initi- 
ative and responsiblity for success of the lesson may be 
just as strong at times if the discussion is socialized 
during the comparison and generalization steps as in a 
so-called child-centered project or activity discussion. 
Well-trained teachers who are good thinkers under class- 
room conditions often do very well with it but others 
frequently formalize it too much. Much of the criticism 
that has been directed toward the development lesson 
in the past was aroused by a formalization that neglected 
pupil difference and ran the steps in routine order. 

The development lesson is useful wherever facts or 
details need to be generalized. Lessons that aim at per- 
ceptual learning often do not need to be carried beyond 
the comparison step. Other lessons often end with the 
generalization. In other words the complete scheme of 
the development lesson frequently is unsuited to the 
attainment of objectives that the teacher is seeking. 

Under some conditions this lesson is built around a 
broadly typical example which is studied in much detail 
before any others are considered. This is the type-study 
method. For example, we may take a lesson in which 
New York City is the subject. It will be studied in vari- 
ous ways to find out how the city is arranged and what 
the people do who live there. After several days of 
careful presentation and comparison, the class may draw 
up a few of the outstanding conclusions that are true of 
New York and which it might find in other cities. In their 
further work in the social sciences, pupils will refer to — 
these conclusions every time they study another large 
city. Whenever they find an important point of difference 
they will try to explain it and will decide whether it 
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would be an improvement or a handicap to New York 
City. The type study lesson technique is very useful in 
some of the content subjects where a multitude of mean- 
ingful details often handicaps the teacher who treats all 
of them of the ‘‘same dead level of insignificance.’’ 

The development lesson is a very valuable technique 
for the teacher of content subjects who wishes to lead 
pupils to a formation of generalizations that are not 
found in the textbook. Consequently, a subject like cur- 
rent events provides a rich field for its use. This course, 
however, is frequently taught on a dead level with many 
interesting details that are only now and then related in 
thought. Its possibilities often are not realized. 

The advantages of the development technique may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Knowledge that is acquired through a develop- 
mental procedure often is remembered longer than when 
it is obtained from reading or from listening. It is more 
difficult to learn generalizations than it is to acquire 
facts. The bright pupil frequently can learn a generali- 
zation from a well-illustrated exposition of it, but he is 
more likely to forget it when acquired so easily than if it 
were developed. The slow or average pupil also is more 
likely to retain a rule or principle that he has developed 
and applied than one that is handed to him by the teacher. 
Further, the mediocre individual usually is not very 
efficient at acquiring such information from his reading. 

2. The pupil who has developed a generalization often 
ean reconstruct his thinking if he forgets the original 
conclusion; for example, the writer found it necessary 
to use the binomial theorem while teaching a class in 
statistics recently . He could not recall the details, but a 
few minutes thinking enabled him to reconstruct the 
theorem inductively. The theorem had not been used for 
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a decade or more and had been forgotten. The inductive 
technique, however, came to the rescue in fine shape. 
This bit of learning, without doubt, had its origin in his 
high school days when his algebra teacher taught the 
theorem inductively. 

3. Generalizations are better understood when they 
are developed than when they are passed out ready-made 
by the teacher or the text-book. 

4. A pupil usually can apply his generalization more 
readily if he has developed it because of his better under- 
standing of it. This conclusion does not always follow, 
however, because some rules are hard to develop but 
quite easy to understand and apply. This fact has been 
demonstrated experimentally in mathematics courses 
where rules that are hard to develop although their 
application is easy are more useful when merely memo- 
rized than when developed. The development of them 
seems to be confusing in the early stages of the appli- 
cation work. 

5. The thinking technique that the pupil is taught to 
use in the development lesson is often found valuable in 
later life. All pupils tend to generalize from their experi- 
ences, but many do not do so efficiently until they have 
been taught the procedure. Some of them are likely to 
reach wrong conclusions because of their faulty thinking. 
The pupil who has been taught to think through an induc- 
tive procedure until he has mastered the proper technique 
has acquired an independence that is likely to show up 
in his attitude toward school work and thus make him 
self-reliant. On the other hand, the pupil who is regularly 
supplied with generalizations tends to develop a de- 
pendence upon authority and lack of initiative. He is 
also likely to lose interest in his school work, while the 
other pupil usually builds up a good learning attitude. 
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What Mistakes Have Teachers Made in Use of the 
Development Lesson? 


Teachers frequently have tried to use the technique 
of the development lesson with material that is not suited 
to it. It is not a universal formula. It is limited in effec- 
tiveness mainly to the teaching of important generaliza- 
tions based upon specific details that are already known 
by the pupils or that can be easily acquired by them. 
Material that requires extremely involved reflective 
thinking, material that is filled with emotion, or material 
that should be mastered in its original form should not 
be taught inductively. Much material is too simple to 
justify the time needed for this elaborate technique. 

A good guide to employ in deciding when to use the 
development lesson is the following: Simple and unim- 
portant generalizations should be told; swumple but 
important generalizations should be developed—taught 
inductively; while difficult and wmportant rules and prin- 
ciples should be expounded—explained by the teacher. 
The only difficulty a teacher faces in applying this 
criterion is in deciding into which of the three classes a 
topic falls. Obviously no single answer can be given 
because it will depend among other things upon the 
gerade level of the pupils, their previous background in 
the topic, and the average degree of brightness of the 
class. The teacher must use her best Judgment under 
these conditions. 

The development lesson is plainly a large-group 
technique. It is too time-consuming to use with an indi- 
vidual pupil or with a small group unless it is shortened 
considerably. Further, there is a marked tendency for 
individuals to leave out some of the steps in their think- 
ing. In the large class group, pupils often are at different 
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stages in the learning when the time for the lesson 
arrives, but all can go through the same procedure with 
profit unless they are very poorly classified along ability 
lines. 

Teachers, while using inductive methods, sometimes 
try to teach materials that are available in the textbook. 
This is a mistake if the pupils have already read and 
understood the generalizations or if the teacher is not 
very skilful in her use of the technique. A textbook 
explanation of a generalization may be more effective 
than an inductive lesson because it can be reviewed as 
often as is necessary. The class presentation must be 
grasped at the time it is given. Any part that is missed 
is gone forever. It sometimes happens that a slow pupil 
meets an unfamiliar word or a new expression that holds 
his attention so long that he loses the lesson thread. 
When he is listening to a class presentation, this intellec- 
tual confusion often prevents further learning; while, 
if he is reading, there is less probability that the blocking 
will be complete. 

A little reflection on the part of the reader will be likely 
to give personal illustrations of the above point. He 
probably has had the experience of listening to a speaker 
in a large auditorium where it was hard to catch the 
words. It is very difficult to understand jokes under such 
conditions because, if one loses the key word, the whole 
joke is meaningless. This is much like the slow pupil’s 
experience in the development lesson. 

It is hard to get one hundred per cent learning of a 
generalization. The dull pupils often have to take it on 
faith because there is no time to go back and develop it 
on their level. Any group of pupils is hard to keep 
together in their thinking because the bright ones tend 
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to do it all. The average and the dull pupils play the part 
of silent partners who profit by listening, providing they 
can keep up with the thought movement. It is a mistake, 
then, for the teacher to assume that the entire class has 
mastered the generalization at the close of the average 
development lesson. 


Teachers who are not very skilful at questioning often 
make a mistake when they try this lesson because its 
success requires a series of questions, each of which 
grows out of the immediate class situation. Those who 
find it hard to frame good questions often become wor- 
ried when the lesson moves slowly. As a result, they 
make suggestions to some pupils that are the equivalent 
of telling. This cannot be done if the development lesson 
technique is to proceed in its regular order. Telling may 
be good teaching, but it is not developmental teaching. 

The lesson often drags when the teacher is not very 
familiar with the subject-matter, when the pupils are 
not well prepared, and when the teacher tries to get the 
slow pupils to think. It is a mistake to persist with the 
developmental technique when the lesson has no life. It 
usually is better to shift to some other procedure, such 
as directed study or reflective thinking. 

It is a very serious mistake for a teacher to try to teach 
a development lesson when she is unprepared. She must 
be filled with details because these are necessary if she 
is to evaluate the suggestions of the pupils quickly and 
accurately. 

Resourceful teachers will find many situations in the 
high school where the development lesson can be used 
effectively. It is probably true, however, that there is 
less opportunity for its use in the higher grades than in 
the junior high school. 


THE DEVELOPMENT LESSON PROCEDURE LAG 


What Relation Does the Expository Lesson Have 
to the Development Lesson? 


The expository lesson discussed in the preceding chap- 
ter follows the same general type of thinking that is used 
in the development lesson. The teacher does all, or nearly 
all, of the talking, however, and the pupils often do little 
thinking. As a result, itis hard to use this lecture method 
in high school. In many cases the expository form of 
teaching requires considerable explanation by the 
teacher. Explaining often is deductive in its thought 
movement, and when this is true, it is quite different from 
the development lesson. 


SUMMARY 


The second lesson procedure for imparting knowledge 
is the development lesson precedure. It was worked out 
in the abstract first by a German educator, Herbart, and 
was developed into a concrete plan by his students over 
a century ago. It should be used when the teacher wishes 
to impart a simple but important generalization. It 
usually is considered to have five steps, (1) preparation, 
(2) presentation, (3) comparison and abstraction, (4) 
generalization, and (5) application. This inductive lesson 
is a good procedure for imparting certain kinds of 
knowledge, but it is such an exacting exercise mentally 
that many teachers do not learn to use it well. 


EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of generalizations from your teaching 
field that you think might be taught effectively by the 
development lesson. 

2. What steps may sometimes be left out of a good de- 
velopment lesson? 
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3. Why do teachers not use the development lesson more 
frequently? 

4. How may the laboratory be used to furnish material 
for inductive lessons? What topics would it be best 
to teach in this way? What topics can be taught better 
by laboratory demonstrations or expository methods? 

5. What is the relation of the definition to the inductive 
lesson? 

6. Prepare an outline of an inductive lesson on a good 
topic in your teaching field. | 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE MORRISON TEACHING CYCLE FOR 
| SCIENCE UNITS 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


1. When has a pupil mastered a learning activity? 


2. What steps can a teacher take to make sure that her 
pupils have mastered the necessary learning? 


3. What is the purpose of pre-test questions? 


4. Why does the teaching of science differ from the 
teaching of mathematics or language? 


The plan of teaching described by Henry C. Morrison 
in his book, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, will now be considered as it relates to the problem 
of imparting and acquiring knowledge in the classroom. 
As one examines this plan he finds that it bears a super- 
ficial resemblance to the development lesson but when he 
goes more deeply into it the resemblance vanishes. It is 
a definite attempt to put his mastery formula into a con- 
crete pattern. This mastery formula by the way is: 
Pre-test, teach, test the result, adapt the procedure and 
re-teach, test and teach again and again until the point 
of actual learning. 

In organizing this lesson Morrison has laid out five 
steps which he calls ‘‘exploration, presentation, assimila- 
tion, organization, and recitation.’’ Each of these steps 
has a definite meaning that in some phases might not be 
recognized from the title. These will be discussed in some 
detail here but the writer feels that he has omitted much 
of the valuable material that Morrison presents. Conse- 
quently it is recommended that anyone who can should 
read the original discussion in Morrison’s own words. 
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This teaching cycle is obviously largely teacher domi- 
nated, especially from the standpoint of its general 
administration. Who else but the teacher is qualified to 
decide when mastery has been attained in the average 
classroom? Further, Morrison himself does not feel 
that the procedure is adapted to very large groups 
because teachers who are skilled. in its use cannot carry 
teaching loads that are unusually heavy. There is a large 
amount of pupil written work to be read and, since it 
must be read to teach and not to test, sampling and other 
short cuts can not be used. Paper work becomes a substi- 
tute for personal contact and tends to be multiplied in 
the larger classes when the teacher must rely on it mainly. 
A. EXPLORATION. 

The first step in the Morrison Plan is called exploration. 
It is almost the same as the preparation step in the 
Herbartian development lesson because the procedures 
that are proposed utilize much the same techniques and 
have about the same objectives. There is a three-fold 
purpose in the exploration. 

a. Economy. It aims to discover the pupils who may 
be excused from the study of the unit because they know 
so much about it that further study at the level that will 
be taken up will not be profitable. These pupils are 
ignored by most lesson techniques. They may be pupils 
who have changed schools, pupils who have failed the 
course as a whole before and are now repeating it, and 
pupils who have gone ahead of the group through inde- 
pendent study. It also aims to discover situations where 
the entire group has such an inadequate background that 
it is necessary to teach a simpler unit first or change the 
general level of presentation and assimilation. Finally, 
it aims to find the individual pupils who are deficient in 
the tools or ideas needed for success in the unit. These 
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may be given special help or transferred to another 
section where they will be better adjusted. 

b. To develop an apperceptive sequence. The second 
purpose of the exploration step is to prepare the minds 
of the pupils so that the ideas of the presentation will 
find a favorable reception. In other words, the interest 
of the pupils is aroused so that they will give their 
attention to the next step. From this standpoint there 
is much similarity to the first step in the development 
lesson. 

e. Orientation. The third purpose of the exploration 
is to orient the teacher. He usually receives much infor- 
mation from the pupil reactions that will help him to plan 
his presentation and assimilation steps more wisely. 

The technique of the exploration step that is favored 
by Morrison is the written pre-test. The pupils know 
that high scores are not to be sought at any price because 
the main purpose is to reveal what they know about the 
unit. In other words, they know that it is no disgrace 
to write a poor exploration test. Since the teacher will 
examine the detailed results of the test with care, the 
new-type objective examination covers more items and 
is more serviceable. Under some conditions both the 
oral quiz and class discussion procedures may be used 
to supplement the written pre-test. These are of only 
limited value, however, because it is very difficult to keep 
a record of pupil responses in oral work and the teacher 
usually has few details to help him plan the next steps. 

The exploration step may be completed in one class 
period in a subject like mathematics where the content 
is highly organized and many supporting details are 
unnecessary, while it may take two or three days in a 
subject with many unrelated details like geography. At 
its completion, a definite interval of time is needed so 
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that the teacher may be able to digest the details of the 
pre-test. The results secured may show that it is neces- 
sary to change the plans made for the next two steps. 
No assignment is given at the completion of this step, 
however, as often was done at the close of the preparation 
step in the development lesson. 


B. PRESENTATION. 


a. Presentation proper. The presentation step of the 
Morrison teaching cycle for science units is a radical 
departure from the presentation step in the develop- 
ment lesson. It is definitely the teacher’s hour because 
she does all of the talking. In it she presents a survey 
of the unit that will orient the pupils and give them a 
fairly clear idea of what they are studying. The story of 
the unit, as Morrison labels it, may be presented by the 
teacher in a demonstration lecture in the laboratory, 
through a visual instruction lecture in which pictures 
or charts are used, or by a talk illustrated by material 
placed on the blackboard. This part of the technique 
requires a high degree of group: control by the teacher 
because the pupils must attend closely to the talk to 
insure its success. As a consequence, the teacher must 
not only have a thorough knowledge of the content of the 
lesson as viewed on the level at which the pupils are to 
study, but she must also be fairly skilful in talking to 
groups of boys and girls. She must be able to dominate 
the situation with her presentation for from five to 
twenty minutes with most units. During this time she 
must be especially sensitive to the pupils’ reactions 
because she must hold their attention in order to make 
her presentation a success; any drop in interest on their 
part must be counteracted by changes in her presentation. 
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b. Presentation test. The success of the teacher’s first 
attempt at presenting the story of the unit is checked into 
through the presentation test. This test also is a written 
one. It is evaluated for mastery or a thorough under- 
standing of the story as presented by the teacher. The 
pupils are not compared with one another on the basis 
of their scores but the class is divided into two groups: 
one that can be excused from any further listening to the 
teacher’s presentation because of its thorough under- 
standing and a second that must go through a re- 
presentation of the story of the unit followed by a second 
trial on the presentation test. 

The teacher in the mathematics class, as well as in some 
others, sometimes can send pupils to the backboard for 
the presentation test. This device speeds up the evalua- 
tion because the teacher, at a glance, can recognize the 
ones who have grasped the essentials of the presentation. 

When a large part of the class reveals the lack of 
mastery on a unit, the re-presentation is given to the 
entire group. Where only a minority is involved, the 
smaller group is dealt with by itself. Teachers who are 
new to this plan of teaching, according to Morrison, 
often find that three re-presentations are needed before 
all of the pupils have reached the mastery stage. This 
also may be true when the class is new and does not know 
how to follow the teacher. 

Some pupils in a class will stand out at times as indi- 
viduals who have been unable to grasp the story of the 
unit when all of the others have mastered it. These are 
special cases that must have individual treatment. 


C. ASSIMILATION. 


The lesson on the unit up to this point is likely to have 
required from two days to a week. The third step, 
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assimilation, is likely to consume more time than both 
the two preceding ones together. 

When the teacher is satisfied with the responses of 
pupils to the presentation test, the class is ready for the 
assignment of the learning exercises that will help the 
pupils to fill the unit with meaning. Morrison describes 
this step as it would be carried out during the regular 
class period. In other words, assimilation is just a 
term for a series of directed study exercises devoted to 
individual work on the unit by the pupils while under 
observation of the teacher. There is no real reason, 
however, why some of the assimilation exercises cannot 
be completed outside the classroom. If this were done, 
the procedure used during this step would be very much 
like what one finds in many schools. 

The technique that Morrison proposes for this step is 
that of the highest type of directed study. Hence the 
details will not be discussed at this point. Pupils are 
treated as individuals and each progresses at his own 
rate. Those who show an early mastery of the material 
are allowed to give their time to something else, either 
to a supplementary project or to some other course in 
which they are not so proficient. 

The assimilation test on the unit is given whenever a 
sufficient number of pupils have satisfied the teacher by 
their comments and by other evidence that they ap- 
parently have mastered the assimilation materials. This 
test is set at a mastery level. It is so constructed that it 
acts as a kind of intellectual hurdle which can be jumped 
only by those who have reached the desired degree of 
assimilation on the unit. There is no attempt to measure 
the entire class since the test is not constructed as a 
scale. Further, a pupil is not encouraged to take the test 
unless he has convinced the teacher that he is likely to 
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succeed. Its purpose is to discover whether or not any 
further assimilative material is needed. It may be used 
occasionally to discover pupils who need corrective or 
remedial work, though the teacher usually can detect 
these by personal observation of study efforts and 
results. 

In reality the test of mastery consists of two parts: 
the teacher’s judgment of the pupil’s study efforts and 
a written objective test. The best-answer type of test 1s 
recommended because it affords two checks on the pupils’ 
understanding when both the good and the poor aspects 
of the items are marked. The teacher’s judgment, of 
course, is subjective. The written test furnishes the final 
evidence. When the two do not agree, the pupil goes back 
for more assimilation. 


D. ORGANIZATION. 


The preceding step usually results in a scattering of 
the pupils until very few of them are working on the 
same activities at the same time. The next step, on the 
contrary, brings them all together again because it is 
a group activity that requires the mental contact of the 
various class members for its success. The class meets 
without books, notes, or other material and proceeds to 
take stock. It gathers the various ideas that the different 
pupils have assimilated about the unit and puts them into 
an outline form. 

The organization outline may take the form of a 
syllabus or it may consist merely of a series of related, 
brief topic sentences. With some teachers the pupils 
may be given a little choice in the matter, and some may 
offer one kind of organization while others present a 
different one. The pupils usually need to be trained in 
the preparation of this outline when the Morrison plan 
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is first used because they are likely to find it a new type 
of learning activity. 

The outlines, when completed, are presented to the 
class by the different pupils, discussed, and defended, if 
debatable. New outlines are then prepared unless the 
first attempts by the class show a high agreement on the 
important materials. No mastery is involved here, how- 
ever, because the goal is pupil growth in the ability to 
organize material. 

Morrison expects the class to complete its work on 
the organization step in two class periods or less. This 
step is used only in subjects that have a rich and 
involved content like the social and natural sciences. 
It is omitted entirely from logically organized subjects 
like mathematics. 

E. Recrration. 

The Morrison teaching cycle for science units ends with 
an exercise called recitation. This step may be considered 
the reverse of the second, where the teacher talks to the 
class, because here several pupils are asked to imitate the 
teacher and give ‘‘floor talks’? on the unit. These talks 
need not be alike. Each can present the individual pupil’s 
version of the unit and can bring in any supplementary 
material that he has assimilated. The teacher and class 
constitute the audience. It is a critical audience, too, 
because it is always ready to ask a pupil to defend his 
position, if it is at all unusual. On the whole, though, an 
attempt usually is made to keep this phase of the lesson 
from degenerating into a series of petty and destructive 
criticisms. 

It is a valuable exercise, however, with the pupils 
learning to think connectedly, as they speak from notes. 
Further, it is an excellent procedure for helping them 
learn to talk to a group. In other words, it is an applica- 
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tion of one form of the socialized recitation technique 
in a larger teaching procedure. 

The floor talks are given by only a part of the class. 
This part, however, is changed from unit to unit so that 
every pupil receives this training. The remainder of the 
boys and girls prepare written reports that might be 
called unit papers. In general, these papers are written 
from much the same point of view as the floor talks are 
made, each being the individual pupil’s reaction to the 
unit. 

Mastery is not the goal of the recitation step which 
usually is completed in two days. Its dominant feature 
is pupil expression. The teacher makes no attempt to 
evaluate written reports or the floor talks, but a fairly 
high standard with respect to form is maintained at all 
times and written reports that are deficient in grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, or handwriting are returned to 
the pupils for correction. They are rewritten when 
necessary. 


When to Use Morrison Plan. 


The Morrison teaching cycle for science units is not a 
universal formula any more than the development lesson. 
Its effective use, therefore, is restricted to those fields 
of subject-matter where knowledge is the main outcome. 
It is especially valuable in subjects like the natural and 
social sciences where there is a rich content that can be 
organized into fairly large units. In these fields, it tends 
to eliminate the tendency revealed by many teachers to 
consider too many details. This tendency, a weakness of 
much teaching of the past, has caused the important 
relationships to be neglected or forgotten. Many of the 
topics suited to this teaching procedure are fairly large 
units of subject-matter that should lead to the formation 
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of intelligent attitudes, ordinarily called a comprehen- 
sive mental grasp. 

When modified, parts of this procedure can be used in 
many other aspects of teaching and in this way it can 
become a basic technique. The fundamental principle 
behind the teaching cycle for science units, the mastery 
formula, has much wider application and can well be a 
teacher’s guiding star. 


When to Use Other Techniques. 


Many teachers find it hard to determine the objectives 
that should be sought in some of the subject-matter that 
they find in their courses of study and texts. As a result, 
enthusiasts are inclined to use the teaching cycle for 
science units with materials that should be taught by 
other procedures. It may be all right to teach a literary 
selection as a science unit if one seeks an intellectual 
outcome, but the instructor who always teaches literature 
as an intellectual problem neglects splendid opportunities 
for developing appreciations. In a similar way instruc- 
tors who do not discriminate, teach materials that should 
result in skills as though the objectives were to be 
generalizations or understanding. 

If one is fair, lack of discrimination cannot be charged 
against this teaching procedure but must be admitted 
to be a fault of the individual teachers involved. Morri- 
son points out quite clearly that, although the science 
unit is the most common type, there are units that should 
be taught as appreciation lessons, practical-arts lessons, 
language-art lessons, or pure-practice lessons. This 
science-type procedure is of little help to the teacher who 
is unable to discriminate between the different outcomes 
of teaching, either because of inability to think clearly 
or because of lack of training in educational psychology. 
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The science type lesson requires several favorable 
conditions for its effective use. The teacher must have 
only a moderate teaching load so that she will have time 
to prepare the objective tests and mark the papers 
produced by the pupils. Further, the teacher must be a 
good student who seeks new ways of teaching with a zest. 
The pupils will do better work if they are sectioned so 
that abilities are much alike in a class though that is not 
essential. A good supply of reference books, laboratory 
equipment and other helps are necessary. Climaxing all 
the requirements is a principal or superintendent who is 
enthusiastic about the idea and who will help with the 
little administrative adjustments that are needed. When 
one is given these requirements there is no reason why 
the teaching cycle for science units cannot be successfully 
employed. 

Teachers sometimes find it difficult to evaluate the 
work of the pupils during the assimilation step. They 
are unable to recognize the little signs in a pupil’s 
behavior that imply understanding or the lack of it. 
Much of a teacher’s success will depend upon the early 
discovery of the pupil who is in trouble and who may be 
helped to further progress by a few suggestions given 
at that time. The teacher who waits for the pupils to ask 
for help, or who has to rely upon objective tests to 
discover all pupils needing assistance, is somewhat out 
of touch with the directed-study activities of the boys and 
girls. These comments, however, are not exclusively 
pertinent to the teaching cycle for science units but apply 
to nearly every kind of teaching effort. 


SUMMARY 


The Morrison Teaching Cycle for Science Units is a 
definite attempt to apply the mastery formula to a teach- 
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ing procedure. This plan is suitable for the teaching of 
large units of subject-matter and has been worked out 
very carefully. The steps involved in this lesson are 
(1) Exploration, which finds the pupils needing the 
instruction, gives them an interest in the unit, and puts 
the teacher on the right path to effective instruction, 
(2) Presentation, which gives the pupils a survey of the 
unit, (3) Assimilation, a step in which the pupils study 
the materials of the unit until they have mastered the 
materials, (4) Organization, which brings the class to- 
ether to synthesize the material they have studied, and, 
(5) Recitation, the final step which gives the pupils 
practice in informing others about the material they have 
learned on the unit. 

The Morrison plan is of value in subjects where there 
is a rich content which may be organized around im- 
portant ideas. In its modified forms there are oppor- 
tunities for its use in other fields. It is not a universal 
teaching formula, however, and is of greatest value only 
when used with the right subject-matter. 


EXERCISES 

1. How do you decide when you have mastered a unit of 
subject-matter? 

2. Make a list of units from your teaching field that you 
think might be taught by the Morrison teaching cycle. 

3. Prepare a pre-test on the unit, the discovery of 
America. 

4. Prepare a story for a unit selected from your teaching 
field. 

5. What weaknesses do you see in the Morrison teaching 
cycle for your use? 
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CHAPTER Ix 
REFLECTIVE THINKING 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


. How is the average textbook lesson in the social 


sciences conducted? 


. What else besides testing the remembrance of facts 


can the teacher do in a textbook recitation? 


. What do people mean by the term, thinking? 
. What is a problem? 
. What is the difference between a learning exercise 


and a problem? 


- How do pupils differ in their ability to solve 


problems? 


. What are the steps one must go through to solve a 


problem satisfactorily? 


. What can the teacher do to help her pupils learn to 


solve problems? 


. Should pupils be given answer books when they are 


assigned a lesson made up of problem exercises? 
Why? 


. How should the problem exercises in a mathematics 


book he arranged? 


. What purpose does an illustrative solution have in a 


mathematics text? 


. Why do many people make snap judgments that 


often are in error? 


. What is meant by one step, two step, and three step 


problems? 


. Why should a teacher teach her pupils to think? 
15. 


What kinds of teachers are likely to have difficulty 
in conducting classes in reflective thinking? 
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The ordinary text-book recitation does not lend itself 
to the more formal procedures that we have discussed 
thus far unless a teacher knows the material so well that 
she feels free to build her course more or less inde- 
pendently. When she adheres fairly closely to the text- 
book, the procedure that she uses may well be what has 
been called reflective thinking. Reflective thinking may 
use many of the devices that fit into other kinds of 
teaching but it is limited to the knowledge aspects of 
subject-matter. It deal with facts, ideas, rules, and 
principles and their application. In many classroom 
situations the teacher may use a little testing, then a 
little telling and follow with a class discussion or inter- 
sperse the three. This is the typical pattern of the 
reflective thinking procedure. Much valuable teaching is 
done by instructors who keep to this kind of activity 
much of the time while making certain that the class 
thinking is on the level where everyone may profit. 


A. Wuat Is REFLECTIVE THINKING? 


Thinking is a term that is used quite generally by 
teachers without any clear understanding of just what 
is involved and with some definite misconceptions about 
the capabilities of pupils in general. Thinking may be 
considered as the period of delay between the receipt of 
a stimulus and the response it produces. The kind of a 
response with respect to its fitness to the stimulus deter- 
mines whether the individual is benefited or not, whether 
it is good or bad thinking. Normal human beings all 
seem to have some capacity for thinking but they vary 
greatly in their inborn speed and sureness. In general, 
though, this capacity to think improves with maturity and 
is probably little improved by training. In fact, training 
ean only give the materials with which to think but this 
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contribution makes the difference between the educated 
and the uneducated. 

Reflective thinking is used primarily as a term to 
describe the kind of thinking one does when he solves a 
problem. It can be used with one pupil or with a hundred 
providing they can hear what is said and see what is done. 
It implies pupil activity, however, in contrast to teacher 
talk where the pupils are more passive. As conducted 
in many classrooms, reflective thinking may vary from 
a somewhat unorganized discussion where the subject- 
matter is considered much as it is presented in the text- 
book to a carefully prepared exercise where the pupils 
and teacher work over the material related to a large 
problem. It may be a very much teacher-dominated 
activity or one where the teacher says very little but the 
pupils work over the problem exercises of the assignment. 

The rapid development of workbooks for use with 
many of our school subjects has given the pupils some 
excellent aids to the study of their lessons. These also 
are a help to the teacher in that they make it necessary for 
the pupils to do reflective thinking as they prepare their 
lessons. Where these workbook exercises have been 
carefully prepared, workbooks are very popular and 
quite effective. 


B. OpportuNITIES FOR REFLECTIVE THINKING. 


The ordinary class-work presents many opportunities 
for reflective thinking on the part of the pupils. This is 
especially true of the science and mathematics courses. 
All subjects offer opportunities for the organization of 
the lesson facts into larger ideas. When the class is 
required to answer comprehensive or controversial ques- 
tions by means of the unorganized facts of the text and 
reference books, real thinking is involved. When a 
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project or problematic life activity has been introduced, 
the mental activity is mainly reflective thinking. 

The problem solving activity of the classroom often 
becomes the main business in subjects that are highly 
organized like mathematics. Little else is done by the 
pupils. It can be very important also in many of the 
other classes where the teacher is skilful in raising the 
questions ‘‘How?,’’ or ‘‘Why?”’ The opportunities for 
reflective thinking that may be used are limited only by 
the scholarship and the ingenuity of the teacher. 

A problem that is real to the pupils has three important 
aspects: 

1. It must present to them a question or series of 
related questions for which they have no ready answer. 
In other words, the situation must be new, somewhat 
unlike anything they have met before, 

2. It must arouse enough curiosity on the part of the 
pupils to get them to find an answer, or set of answers 
to the questions. Where the pupils are willing to pass 
over the questions without attempting to find solutions 
for them they have no problem. 

3. The whole situation must present an uncertain, 
puzzling, or perplexing aspect. 

Many of the learning exercises in textbooks and work- 
books will not qualify as real problems because they do 
not contain situations that are new. The correct solutions 
or answers are already known, to the teacher at least. 
This does not mean, however, that there is nothing of 
value in the intellectual activity involved in them. It 
merely means that they are not thought to furnish the 
highest type of learning situations. A real problem has 
an answer which affects the life of the one who is anxious 
about its solution. He will learn most rapidly from it. 
It is true, however, that a person may help someone else 
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to solve a personal problem and thus really do much 
reflective thinking and learning, although he is merely 
solving something much like a learning exercise. 

From the standpoint of the mental activity involved - 
and the learning that results, learning exercises, when 
well motivated, are hard to distinguish from real prob- 
lems. In an ideal situation the class work might be con- 
fined to real problems, but in practice many teachers 
find that well-devised learning exercises involving reflec- 
tive thinking are an excellent substitute. Further, it is 
almost impossible to conduct large-group class work in 
reflective thinking so that everyone will recognize the 
question under discussion as a real problem. It will be 
a learning exercise for many pupils in any group. 


C. Sreprs in ReFLective THINKING. 


1. Defining the problem. The first step in teaching 
reflective thinking in any subject is to get the pupils to 
define the problem or decide what they are seeking. This 
is an ability that grows as the pupil has practice in it 
although it is based on an inherited capacity to see rela- 
tions among facts and ideas. It is such a fundamental 
characteristic that it is one of the abilities rated in many 
intelligence or mental-ability tests. Since most children 
are exposed to much practice in this work in arithmetie, 
the differences that are found are largely differences in 
capacity when all have had equal practice. 

The native differences in pupils shown in the ability 
to recognize problems makes it possible to point out 
several types. There are those who never seem to see the 
problem in the situation. They are never disturbed much 
by the many problems of life and go on serenely through 
their simple life routines as long as they are permitted 
to remain in a relatively unchanging environment. The 
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teacher can never hope to help them improve very much 
and they never invent anything or produce anything 
original. If they must take algebra or geometry, they 
copy type problems and memorize solutions. In some 
cases this inability to see the problem is restricted to one 
kind of subject-matter: geometry, physics, or history. 

A second class of pupils recognizes that a problem 
exists in the situation, but is not able to discern it clearly. 
These are the ‘‘scatterbrains’’ who are just as likely to 
earry the featherbed downstairs in time of fire and to 
throw the looking-glass out of the window as not. They 
never see the problem in all of its aspects, and are nearly 
certain to overlook limiting factors. 

A third class of pupils is composed of those who see 
the various phases of the problem in all of the implica- 
tions. They always know what to do, within reasonable 
limits, and enjoy this work of reflective thinking very 
much. 

The teacher can do little with the first type but the last 
two are the ones who will profit much from reflective 
thinking. The second group never can be expected to do 
much original work but they can be taught to do a lot of 
good thinking of a second-hand sort. They can study 
uUlustrative solutions and then apply them to similar 
problems. Since this second group is likely to be made 
up of what are considered to be average pupils there 
always is many of them. They are the ones who profit 
from the explanations of others and often show a spark 
of brilliance once in a while. Since these three types are 
not clearly differentiated, pupils may seem to be in one 
croup at one time and in another later so original ability 
is to be prized wherever one finds it. 

There are some methods of attack that seem to help 
pupils to define problems more easily. One of these is to 
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help the pupils read problems to find out what is wanted. 
As arule, a quick reading should come first to be followed 
by a re-reading which tries to figure out what is given 
and what is wanted. Pupils need training in careful 
reading. Further, pupils need to be drilled in ascer- 
taining what they are given and what they are to find. 
Since many problems have several steps in them, the 
pupils must learn to break up the complex problems into 
simpler ones. 

2. Recalling or collecting wmformation. The second 
step in the solution of a problem is to gather the informa- 
tion related to it. Every solution demands information, 
but teachers sometimes make the mistakes of expecting 
children to be proficient before they have the necessary 
information. In many cases the vital materials are known 
to the pupils but they never have related them to the 
problem. In others the problem is more elusive and 
some time will have to be spent in gathering the infor- 
mation that might be of value. In the schoolroom the 
solution to many problems is obvious as soon as the 
problem is clearly defined and this second step is not 
needed but, in a few kinds of problems, the big job is to 
collect the information that may suggest a solution. 
College research problems are excellent iulustrations of 
the kind where gathering the information is the main 
activity. In the high school, pupils often have to read, 
consult people, and observe phenomena, to gather the 
desired facts. 

Under actual life conditions a great many problems 
that face the individual have been solved successfully 
by others. At a consequence, much time is spent by 
educated people in trying to find out the solutions that 
others have found effective with similar problems. This 
is a perfectly sensible procedure, for it often saves time 
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and frequently prevents long mental excursions into 
tentative solutions that do not fit. The trained mechanic, 
for example, is the one who has met most of the type 
problems of his trade with successful solutions. The 
chance of a mistake with a new problem in his case, then, 
is much less than it is with the novice or with the poorly 
trained worker whose attempts to try incorrect pro- 
cedures may result in costly mistakes. In the classroom 
the teacher frequently uses this practical method of 
model solutions but she also places much emphasis on 
thinking out new ones. In the opinion of the writer more 
use should be made of illustrative solutions in the 
average classroom. The ability to follow in the footsteps 
of one’s predecessors is much more widely present in 
the average classroom than is the ability to blaze new 
trails. Consequently it often is of much value to the pupil 
to search for old solutions that may be applied to the 
problems of the present. 

One of the best ways to secure the mastery of infor- 
mation is to use it in the solution of problems. For this 
reason, it often proves worth while to introduce reflective 
thinking into the class-work as soon as a minimum of 
information has been acquired. It is not necessary that 
all of the related facts be provided in definite form by 
the minds of the children. In fact it may be more effective 
from the learning point of view if the facts are entirely 
new. All that is needed is to know where one can get 
the necessary information and to have access to these 
sources. 

3. Proposing tentative solutions. As has been pointed 
out the solutions to many problems are perfectly obvious 
as soon as the problems have been clearly defined. In 
other situations the solutions can be found only after a 
careful search for all information bearing upon the 
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perplexity. By analogy the problem under consideration 
is found to be enough like others that have been solved 
to warrant the use of a slight modification of their 
solutions. In still other cases the problem is clear and 
most of the related materials are known, but a tentative 
solution is difficult to formulate. 

Life problems usually are easy to define, but they vary 
so much that it is difficult to propose solutions. In school, 
on the other hand, many problem exercises are easy to 
solve as soon as they are clearly defined, for they have 
already been classified into types whose solutions are 
known. Whenever the school problems are presented to 
the pupils in a miscellaneous or mixed-up order, as often 
is the case in a review or in a test, the situation is much 
more life-like and the work is more difficult. One’s ability 
to propose solutions depends to a great extent upon the 
richness of his past experience, though it must be 
admitted that people with the same experience vary 
widely in their ability to suggest hypotheses. 

Any solution that is proposed, however, must be held 
as tentative until it has been proved true. Untrained 
people are inclined to stop in their reflective thinking 
with the proposal of a solution, since they accept their 
tentative proposals as having been demonstrated to be 
true when proposed. It is very unsatisfying to such 
people to remain in doubt and a suspended judgment is 
a condition of doubt. Consequently, the teacher will 
have to spend much time with her pupils while she trains 
them to delay the acceptance of their hypotheses until 
they have proved them. It takes much training to get 
this attitude of suspended judgment so thoroughly 
established that it will transfer to a new subject or to 
new conditions. It may seem to function in the arithmetic 
class but fail to appear in the social science class. The 
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more credulous a pupil is the harder it is for him to 
maintain the attitude of suspended judgment, to recog- 
nize that a proposed hypotheses might not be true even 
if it is proposed by some one with prestige. 

Pupils should be taught to be systematic in their search 
for definite hypotheses. One of the greatest aids along 
this line is for the teacher to note on the blackboard the 
various alternatives as they are proposed and rejected. 
When working at their seats individually the pupils can 
do the same thing on paper. 

4. Verification. The final step in reflective thinking is 
verification. The solutions may be checked by gathering 
further evidence, by testing out further inferences, by 
going to authorities, and in other ways. As far as 
possible, the pupils should learn to use the various 
checks. They may go to the teacher or to some one else 
who is an authority on the topic. They may refer to 
answers in a book or an answer key. They may compare 
work with one another to see if their reasoning has been 
correct. They may read books or use other source 
material. In some cases, even, they may experiment to 
test their thinking. 

One of the debatable points in the verification of prob- 
lem solving is whether the pupils should be given the 
answer keys. Some teachers find that the use of these 
enables the pupils to work more effectively and avoids 
the wasted energy that often is spent on wrong solutions. 
Further, errors in computation can be corrected before 
the pupil comes to class. Other teachers think that it is 
undesirable for the pupils to have answers since many 
of them seem to work for the answers. The writer has 
done some experimenting in his classes along this line 
and feels that there are many types of work where the 
answers can be given to the pupils to help them. The 
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pupil who works for the answer often compares results 
with his neighbor when he does not have any key. The 
poorer ones even copy their neighbor’s work when this 
method is the only one they can use to get their lessons. 
It would be much better to use the text material with the 
answers for practice outside of class and then check on 
the thoroughness of the learning in class by giving new 
material. Good teaching can overcome all of the 
criticisms of the use of answer keys by merely stressing 
them as aids to learning and not ends. 

The habit of verifying one’s reasoning at every oppor- 
tunity should be developed among the pupils. Many 
mathematics teachers stress this point, but teachers of 
other subjects often neglect it. The pupil should form 
the habit of verifying his spelling and pronunciation by 
referring to the dictionary and of checking by retracing 
his thinking whenever the process has been lengthy. The 
fact that much reasoning is required in a foreign lan- 
guage course often is overlooked by those who teach it. 
To make matters worse, pupils have little opportunity of 
verifying their thinking in the customary manner and 
often have not learned the special methods of verification 
suited to their work. These, of course, should be taught 
to them early in each different subject. 


General Principles That May Aid. 


The guidance of pupils doing reflective thinking often 
is best handled in small groups where the teacher can 
keep in close contact with what each is doing. Neverthe- 
less there are a few guiding principles that are of much 
value. 

1. There should be a good adjustment of the difficulty 
of the problems to the ability level of the pupils who are 
to solve them. Much of the inefficiency shown by pupils 
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in problem solving is due to their attempts to solve 
problems requiring an ability they do not have. They 
often are unable to define the problems because they 
cannot read the problems with understanding. They 
may be unable to suggest a solution, even when they can 
define a problem, because they have had little or no 
experience with the necessary knowledge. Problems 
should be so graded that the increase in difficulty from 
one to the next is very slight. In most cases the boys 
and girls should be able to begin with very simple types. 
Most pupils solve problems by analogy, finding points in 
the new ones similar to those in others already solved or 
whose solution they have understood. Some pupils must 
be given problems that are so closely related to one 
another that the mental gradient is not very steep or they 
cannot do them. The more capable pupils can solve such 
exercises that are less alike. In general, though, the 
pupils find it difficult to do reflective thinking when the 
exercises or problems involve much that is unfamiliar. 
Much of the difficulty teachers experience when con- 
ducting classes with textbooks that have built their 
problems on an activity basis arises from the fact that 
the mental difficulty of the exercises has no careful 
graduation. They are not arranged in any order of 
difficulty and problems that are too hard occasionally are 
encountered. The fact that pupils have a greater enthusi- 
asm for the solving of practical problems helps, but this 
enthusiasm soon evaporates when they do not make 
progress. Most life problems are too simple to furnish 
much practice in reflective thinking so a more or less 
artificial condition has to be created if very many of the 
more complicated situations are met. As a result, the 
teacher who expects to train his pupils in reflective 
thinking must fall back, in the advanced stages of the 
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work at least, upon artificial material. These should be 
so graded that the increase in difficulty from one problem 
to the next is within the grasp of the slow pupils. It does 
not harm the bright pupils to work problems that have 
an easy graduation, especially if harder supplentary 
problems are given, but the slow pupil attacks the insur- 
mountable when the mental grade between problems is 
too steep. 

2. Good illustrative problems and their solutions 
should be placed before the pupils frequently. This may 
be done by using the blackboard. It may also be done by 
using textbooks that contain these model solutions when 
new phases are introduced. Many pupils must learn to do 
reflective thinking from the study of type problems and 
their solutions. When these exercises are in the text, they 
can be reviewed from time to time and thus understood 
better than when they are presented only on the black- 
board. 

The writer feels that in general more emphasis should 
be placed on the study of type problems and less on the 
devising of original solutions. Few pupils can be — 
expected to improve in their ability to devise new solu- 
tions since that is largely an inborn ability. Many pupils, 
however, can apply old solutions to new type problems. 
In other words in the writer’s opinion less emphasis 
should be placed on reasoning and more should be given 
to understanding. Most people draw upon their own 
past experiences in proposing solutions to new problems. 
Consequently, a rich past experience is of much value in 
reflective thinking. 

3. Pupils must be taught if one expects them to be 
systematic in their methods of thinking. The usual 
tendency with untrained people is to make snap judg- 
ments. Some of the outstanding points in a problem are 
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seized upon in the thinking, especially the points that 
are familiar, and the others disregarded. The teacher, 
therefore, must instruct the pupils to take up one point 
at a time and examine it carefully until its significance is 
understood. It must be kept in mind later while the other 
points are considered in the same way until a compre- 
hensive understanding of the entire problem is secured. 

Pupils should be trained to use the various devices 
that help to keep the points in mind. Writing the points 
down helps to keep them in one’s thinking. Giving them 
numbers in order of importance also is of value. Review- 
ing the progress already made when the study is 
interrupted is indispensable. Pointing out aspects that 
are similar to problems already solved often suggest 
solutions. These study procedures are very useful, but 
pupils seldom learn to practice them unless encouraged 
to do so by the teacher and by the school situations. 

In addition to the various devices suggested above, 
pupils should make a practice of breaking up complicated 
problems into simpler ones. Many practical problems 
involve two and three steps if not more. The bright pupil 
may be able to see the solution without considering the 
steps in detail, but the average or slow pupil needs to 
think step by step. The importance of this practice is 
shown in studies of applied problems with college 
students. It has been found, for example, that only when 
the students were trained to separate complicated prob- 
lems into steps could everyone be taught to do the think- 
ing necessary in such a course as creamery management. 

Too many teachers are so delighted with the thinking 
of the bright pupil who draws upon his superior native 
ability for his remarkable solutions of complicated 
problems that they forget the procedure needed with the 
slow. There are several things that a teacher can do to 
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help her pupils with their problem solving. She can give 
general directions and advice concerning the problems 
before the class. She can supply information that will 
be helpful but which the pupils cannot obtain readily. 
Then, too, she can assist the pupils to verify or evaluate 
the work they have done. 


Advantages of Reflective Thinking in the Classroom. 


1. There is an improved attitude on the part of pupils 
who are engaged in this work. The problems ordinarily 
used appeal to the pupil’s curiosity. The work is objec- 
tive and progress is readily observed. 

2. More learning takes place during problem solving 
than during most other forms of pupil activity; for 
example, the solutions often are of value in themselves as 
types that can be employed in new situations. The pupil 
learns to do this kind of thinking, thus making himself 
partially independent at least of the opinions of others. 
Problem solving reviews and strengthens old knowledge. 
It also furnishes a motive that leads to a search for new 
knowledge. 

3. The learning gained from problem solving usually 
is of a better quality, because it is more logically 
organized, than learning that is the result of mere 
repetition. 

4. It provides one of the important abilities needed 
in the well-rounded personality. Nothing is more 
deplorable than a supposedly educated and brilliant 
individual who has been permitted to develop a conceited 
and ill-balanced point of view that refuses to face the 
facts. People of this type often are guided by their 
emotions more than by their intellects, and as a result 
they go off on tangents unless they have been trained to 
think clearly. A thorough training in reflective thinking, 
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then, is an important aspect of the school’s work in 
development of the individuality. 


Mistakes to Avoid in the Guidance of Reflective Thinking. 


Several of the mistakes that often are made by teachers 
guiding this work have been presented in the earlier 
parts of this chapter. They will be brought together 
here, though, for further emphasis. 

One should not expect too much from his pupils along 
the lines of reflective thinking. The exacting nature of 
the more complicated work has already been pointed out. 
Beginning teachers, however, are inclined to expect their 
pupils to think as effectively and as rapidly as they them- 
selves do. The bright ones may be able to do so, but the 
average and the slow are not likely to have this ability. 
Even the bright ones will not prove very efficient when 
the work is new. | 

A similar mistake is to expect the pupils to answer 
quickly when they are engaged in reflective thinking. 
One must proceed in a leisurely manner because it takes 
time to think. This is the reason that books on teaching 
technique always advise that thought questions be given 
more slowly than memory questions. 

Teachers often use problems and other learning exer- 
cises that are too complicated for reflective thinking. As 
a result, most of the pupils are unable to do anything 
with them. Simple exercises, especially in the early 
stages and when all pupils are expected to do them, 
should be the rule. 

Teachers often find it difficult to keep the class discus- 
sion on the topic. They permit side issues to be brought 
in until the problem has been forgotten and the class is 
lost in a biased argument. The teacher should always be 
quick to detect these tendencies and the pupils should be 
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required to stick to the topic. Irrelevant questions 
should not receive any consideration. The pupils soon 
learn what the teacher wants and they do not attempt to 
sidetrack the discussion unless the teacher is gullible. © 

Teachers sometimes have personality weaknesses that 
lead them to make snap judgments, accepting and reject- 
ing pupil answers dogmatically. Every teacher must 
train herself in the attitude of suspended judgment. She 
must not commit herself until she has ascertained all of 
the facts. Nothing tends to discourage reflective thinking 
more than for the teacher to take a stand on a question 
and then refuse to permit any discussion of the matter. 
In other words, the teacher needs a well-balanced point of 
view to enable her to conduct this kind of class work with 
the highest degree of effectiveness. 

Some teachers make the mistake of posing as an 
authority in the field under discussion with their classes. 
This attitude seldom is justified. Further, it often leads 
to embarrassing situations when the teacher pretends 
to have a degree of knowledge or wisdom that she does 
not have. It is much wiser, as well as much less likely 
to lead to loss of prestige, for the teacher to refer the 
pupils to other means of verification than her own 
opinion. Further, the use of these other means provides 
better training that can be employed later. 

Reflective thinking should not be used with materials 
that are not suited to it. It should never be substituted 
for habit formation when the latter is needed. It should 
not be used when the main purpose is to train the 
emotions. Many literary selections may be used with 
profit as the material for lessons in reflective thinking, 
but to always teach literary materials as if they were 
composed of a set of reflective thinking exercises is a 
mistake. 
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The most serious mistake that a teacher can make is 
to try to lead a class discussion requiring reflective 
thinking when she does not think quickly herself. This 
teaching technique requires the ability to think clearly 
and quickly under conditions of the classroom where 
everyone is looking at the thinker. The teacher must 
evaluate what the pupils say, must hold in mind the 
thread of thought that is being discussed, and must put 
her thinking into words that the pupils can understand. 
Many people find it difficult to do this. They can do other 
things that are valuable in the classroom but do not have 
the ability to direct this work effectively. People with 
this limitation should emphasize other teaching pro- 
cedures for which they are better fitted and leave this 
technique to those who are skilful with it. Some people 
who are very efficient in the guidance of reflective think- 
ing are poor when some other aspects of learning are 
considered. Consequently, it takes different teachers to 
give a pupil a well-rounded education. 


SUMMARY 


The ordinary textbook recitation often becomes an 
exercise in the direction of reflective thinking. Many 
teaching helps have been prepared to facilitate this work. 
Many school subjects are filled with problem solving or 
reflective thinking. A problem to be real must be new, 
must arouse curiosity, and must present a puzzling 
aspect. Learning exercises are good substitutes for real 
_problems. 

The steps in reflective thinking are (1) defining the 
problem, (2) recalling information, (3) proposing tenta- 
tive solutions, and (4) verification. Pupils vary markedly 
in their ability to carry out these steps. Further, it takes 
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a lot of teaching to prepare students for their part in 
life’s problems. 

Answer keys may be used to help the pupils avoid 
wrong solutions and find errors of computation in their 
study work outside of class. The use of new exercises in 
class will enable the teacher to avoid the usual criticism 
made against answer keys in the hands of the boys and 
girls, 

Problems and exercises should begin with simple 
types and lead gradually to those that are more compli- 
cated. This requirement makes most sets of problems 
centered around activities in textbooks almost worthless 
because of a lack of gradation. Most teachers find such 
texts extremely hard to teach. 

Pupils need to be taught to be systematic in their 
methods of thinking. Untaught people often make snap 
judgments that are erroneous. In this teaching many 
devices are needed to make the work effective. 

Reflective thinking exercises are interesting to most 
pupils, lead to a good type and quality of learning, and 
round out the pupil’s individuality. 

The teacher should be modest in his requirements from 
his pupils in this work at the start, should give them 
ample time to think, should use simple materials much 
of the time, and should stick to the topic under discussion 
and not become involved in side issues. There should be 
an attitude of openmindedness on the part of the teacher. 
Reflective thinking should not be used in place of other 
teaching procedures when the objectives sought suggest 
the others. 

EXERCISES 
1. Go back over the pre-test questions and see what 
changes in your thinking have been produced by read- 
ing the chapter. 
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2. What purpose does the definition serve in reflective 
thinking? 

3. What should the teacher do when children make 
ridiculous mistakes in reasoning’? 

4, What is wrong with the mathematics textbook that is 
too hard for the pupils? 

©). Name the ways in which one can verify his reasoning 
in your teaching subject. 

6. When would a teacher use reflective thinking along 
with the other teaching procedures? 
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CHAPTER X 
FORMING HABITS AND ROTE ASSOCIATIONS 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 

1. The old-time schools emphasized memory work. Why 
was this true? 

2. What is the difference between motor skills and rote 
associations ? 

3. What are the steps a teacher should take to help her 
pupils form good motor skills? 

4. How does a teacher motivate drill work? 


5. When should pupils memorize things as a whole 
instead of piecemeal? 


. How does the mastery formula apply to drill work? 

. Why is incidental drill usually ineffective? 

. What is a plateau in a learning curve? 

. How does habit breaking differ from habit formation? 


co on mS 


I. Drill Work. 


We will now take up a phase of the teacher’s work that 
is very important in some subjects while playing a minor 
role in others, namely, procedures involved in directing 
the acquisition of motor skills and rote associations. 
This type of work furnishes the bulk of learning that 
takes place in athletics, in the handwriting class, and in 
the typewriting laboratory. It is very important when 
learning to pronounce foreign languages, improving 
one’s singing and speaking voice, acquiring a foreign 
language vocabulary, and memorizing mathematics and 
science formulae and symbols. It usually does and should 
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have little place, however, in the more intellectually 
organized materials, such as English literature, the social 
sciences, and theories of science. 

The teacher who believes that curriculum-centered, 
teacher-dominated procedures are more efficient than 
child-centered ones has much to justify his belief in the 
results usually secured by drill methods. In fact, many 
teachers who are very enthusiastic about projects and 
other activity procedures feel lost when it comes to help- 
ing pupils to form habits and to memorize. If these teach- 
ers are successful in this phase of the work, it usually is 
because they employ some traditional procedures that 
have been refined until learning outcomes are secured 
with a small outlay of teacher and pupil effort. The 
incidental learnings of the project method do not satisfy 
the requirements of the situation that demands a precise, 
specific skill or a definite set of rote associations. These 
are learned most effectively by direct action. One may 
pretend that such learning should not be curriculum- 
centered, but schools that emphasize the newer pro- 
cedures usually do not advertise the quality of work that 
their pupils do in acquiring these traditional outcomes. 

One of the dominant characteristics of motor skills and 
rote associations is that they are acquired mainly through 
repetition. Consequently, this kind of teaching and 
learning often is spoken of as drill work. 

A further characteristic of this type of learning is that 
the standards of accomplishment are more definite than 
in the informational type, since it is much easier to deter- 
mine the degree to which a pupil has mastered objectives. 
It is less difficult, for example, to discover whether a 
pupil has learned the names of the states and their 
capitals than it is to determine if he knows what a pro- 
tective tariff is. 
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The teaching procedures used with this type of 
learning may be divided into two classes—group practice 
and individual drill. The teacher is likely to dominate 
the group activity completely, while pupils may be left 
mainly to their own resources in the individual work. 
Since the teacher can be of much assistance in individual 
practice, however, she should learn the techniques and 
principles that apply to the direction of individual effort. 

When one views drill work from the psychological 
standpoint he may divide the outcomes of this type of 
learning into two classes: (1) those that are mainly 
motor skills or habits and (2) those that are largely 
verbal, such as ideas that are memorized. There is no 
clear-cut line between these two types, however, for they 
tend to merge into one another in many school activities. 
It may seem that athletic skills are almost entirely motor, 
but any coach will insist that the situation is not so 
simple as that. It takes other things to make a good 
athlete, especially in competitive sports requiring team 
play. Typewriting is another example of a complicated 
sort of learning that at first seems to be mainly motor, but 
it also draws heavily upon information and ideas. In a 
similar way the learning required in mastering a foreign 
language is not entirely verbal but consists partly of the 
motor skills involved in speaking and reading. 


Sreps HELPFUL IN Drmu Work. 


There are four steps—selection of proper outcomes, 
motivation, a correct start, and repetition—that usually 
help pupils to secure results in drill work. One or more 
of these points may be neglected at times but usually at 
a sacrifice in learning outcomes. The best work is done 
where all four are functioning. 
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SELECTION OF PROPER OUTCOMES. 


The most economical results are secured when the out- 
comes to be sought are selected carefully. Otherwise 
pupils may neglect the more important but difficult skills 
and associations and give their time to side issues. Some 
outcomes must be acquired by repetition while others 
are more permanent if learned through an understanding 
of their relationships. A few generations ago the greater 
part of the learning in schools was acquired through 
memorizing. This is not true of present-day progressive 
schools, however, because other activities take a much 
larger share of the time. As a result, it becomes very 
important to make a wise selection of outcomes to be 
sought through drill work because less time is available 
for it. 


MorrIvaTION. 


Motivation is necessary if a pupil is to succeed with his 
efforts at repetition. Sometimes, however, this force is 
already lurking in the pupil’s nature ready to burst into 
action because he has an inner urge which will be satis- 
fied only by the activity he will be able to carry on when 
he has mastered the outcome. Educational psychology 
has made a thorough study of these instincts, urges and 
the like so we will go on to the other aspects that the 
teacher can control more easily. These procedures are 
needed when the novelty has worn away and the drill has 
become mere work. 

A more permanent type of motivation results when 
the teacher arouses the learning desire by creating a 
need for the outcome. This may be done by showing how 
the outcome can fill a certain place in life which is 
important to the pupils and then making it clear to them 
that they do not have the mastery of this outcome. Vital 
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needs, however, are usually so personal and so a part of 
each individual that the teacher finds it difficult to make 
all the pupils in a class feel the same need at the same 
time. As a consequence, much effective work has to be of 
an individual nature in securing drill outcomes. 

The teacher is fortunate when she has built up a class 
situation where motivation carries over from day to day 
and even from week to week. This desirable result may 
be attained where a good set of ideals and attitudes 
towards the school have been developed. If a high value 
is placed on an education and it is clear that what the 
teacher has assigned has a real part in an education, 
motivation follows naturally. But, if the school has made 
no honest attempt to sell its wares, there is less likelihood 
that this highly desirable attitude will prevail. Other 
attitudes such as thoroughness, industry, neatness, all 
may play a part, too. 

If the pupils attack the repetitions of the drill exercise 
with enthusiasm the motivation needed is present but, 
if there is lack of vigor in the attack, the teacher should 
bring out her stock of motivating procedures. The 
teacher should not delay about changing the class pro- 
cedure when what is being done seems to be a failure. 

A Correct Start. 

The third step in the teaching procedure is a correct 
start. It is useless to attempt the fourth step unless this 
one is successful. 

To insure a correct start the teacher often will find it 
profitable to give a demonstration of the correct way to 
perform the operation to be learned. The pupils then can 
imitate the teacher’s example. When the skill is very 
complicated, it may be a help if the operation involved 
is broken up into simpler components so that the pupils 
ean attack parts of the skill before they attempt the 
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complete movements. It is not easy to do this by ordinary 
methods. It can be done very effectively in motor skills, 
however, if one has the equipment for presenting slow 
motion pictures showing performance of the skills. 

Pictures or diagrams of the performance of the skill 
under consideration may also help. An illustration of 
this is in the daily paper that provides drawings showing 
the proper positions and movements in learning to play 
golf, basketball, or football. Many athletic coaches also 
make use of diagrams to explain plays. 


The individual must be taught to start promptly in his 
practice even if he must proceed slowly the first few 
times that he tries to execute the desired operations. All 
superfluous habits should be avoided if possible because 
they tend to interfere later even if they do not have to be 
broken. These may be detected in their early stages 
many times if the teacher and fellow pupils observe the 
movements and offer criticisms of apparent errors. It 
may help, too, if the pupil performs the movement before 
a mirror where he can watch himself. 


REPETITION. 

The final and conclusive step in the drill work is 
repetition. The three preceding steps may be largely a 
group affair; this one, however, must be mainly an 
individual matter. Each pupil must be interested in his 
own progress. Individual differences, however, make it 
very difficult to keep all members of a class working on 
the same thing at the same time. This is possible only in 
the early stages of a practice series, because the quicker 
pupils will lose interest and become less efficient if they 
are not permitted to proceed at their own individual rates. 

All practice should begin with slow movements wherein 
accuracy is emphasized instead of speed. After the pupil 
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is reasonably accurate, he may be permitted to go faster. 
As a rule, however, speed will take care of itself, each 
pupil tending to go faster as he acquires accuracy and 
confidence. In its later stages the rate of practice should 
be increased to the limit since rate is the limiting 
factor in most operations that have become reasonably 
automatic. 

The conditions of practice should be much the same 
as conditions of use in the later stage of the learning of 
any complicated skill. This is true especially if there is 
a reasonable proficiency with the operation as a whole. 
The pupil may find it more difficult to practice a compli- 
cated skill in its natural setting in the early stages. 
Practice exercises are uninteresting and seem like 
drudgery many times, but learning while engaged in the 
real activity holds the interest. Pupils learning to play 
the piano, for example, find more pleasure if they are 
given melodies to drill upon than if they have mere 
exercises; and pupils learning to operate the typewriter 
seem to learn faster when they copy sensible material 
than when they drill on mere syllables or separate words. 
It must be admitted, however, that there are times when 
it is necessary to go back to drills on fundamentals if 
weaknesses in form or accuracy appear. 

It is probable, however, that drill on the fundamentals 
with advanced pupils, such as is sometimes prescribed 
indiscriminately by athletic coaches, has most of its effect 
on the attitudes of those involved. The learners tend to 
become more serious and the teacher finds an outlet for 
his irritation, making for more harmonious and more 
considerate action later. 

The practice material usually should be as free from 
drudgery as possible; for example, it often is a mere 
waste of time for pupils to copy digits and other symbols 
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for a high school mathematics practice period. More 
progress is secured when mimeographed or printed 
materials are furnished instead. 

Short, easy tasks should be mastered by practice at one 
sitting, but hard or long ones should have the drill work 
distributed over a number of periods. When the learning 
takes more than two or three periods, practice times in 
the early stages should be closer together than later. 
Periods of rest or incidental use are quite necessary 
during sessions devoted to the mastery of complicated 
skills. 

Whenever the learning of a skill reveals unequal 
progress, some phases being learned more completely 
than others, it is a good plan to break up the practice so 
that pupils may concentrate on the harder portions when 
necessary. It may even be desirable to go back to special 
exercises that fit specific needs. 

The length of practice periods should be determined 
by the effectiveness of the work. As a rule, practice 
should cease when fatigue appears pronounced. If the 
exercises used for practice provide a variety of activi- 
ties, the period can be longer than when the work is 
monotonous. 


REMEDIAL WoRK. 


There would be no need for remedial work if the 
original learning could be wisely planned all of the time. 
Unfortunately this ideal condition does not exist. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary for someone to check on the pupil 
procedures and results systematically to detect errors 
and failures. It even is necessary to stimulate individual 
progress from time to time. 

The teacher should observe the efforts of pupils in the 
early stages of their practice in order to detect any 
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errors. Errors of technique should not be tolerated at 
any stage of the practice because they tend to become 
bad habits. If possible, the pupils should be taught to 
analyze their own methods to detect weaknesses. 

Pupils who fail need help to enable them to get back 
into a learning attitude. It often happens that failure 
to progress is the result of some peculiarity on the part 
of the individual that makes the usual practice routine 
ineffective. Consequently, it becomes necessary for the 
teacher to discover the handicaps and to devise remedies. 

The pupil who is unable to discover the extent of his 
own progress usually loses interest in his practice after 
a time. This makes it necessary for the teacher to give 
the pupils devices for measuring their progress. Fre- 
quent tests of accomplishment that can be repeated and 
on which improvement can be seen easily are of much 
help. If results are recorded on a chart the pupil has a 
chance to observe his own learning rate as well as to 
compare his success with that of his fellows. Under 
these conditions occasional periods of work under pres- 
sure, such as practicing for a definitely announced period 
of time, may prove valuable. 


GENERAL Princretes THat May HEtp. 


There are several general principles that apply to this 
kind of teaching and learning. 

1. The teacher should keep the drill work pleasant, for 
pupils must be enthusiastic to do their best work. This 
is not a difficult requirement to meet since this kind of 
learning is enjoyed by most pupils under the proper set- 
up. A variety of learning exercises of short duration, 
where the pupils can note their progress readily, usually 
will suffice. If these present a series of challenges, the 
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teacher will find the problem of motivation very simple 
indeed. 

2. The teacher will quickly become conscious of indi- 
vidual differences in ability to do this work. These 
differences should be recognized in the procedures used. 

3. The goal of the work must be known and pupils must 
strive to reach this goal if their efforts are to be worth 
while. 

4. Where there is any probability that some pupils 
have already mastered the drill outcomes chosen for the 
day’s lesson, this fact should be discovered by a test 
before the work is given for a drill lesson. Learning to 
spell is an example. 

5. Complicated drill-learning activities need detailed 
procedures that will keep pupils working on parts that 
need to be learned without wasting their time on portions 
already mastered. If the learning is very complicated, it 
will be difficult to foresee the contingencies that may 
arise. They will have to be met by trial methods where 
accidental successes are capitalized and turned into 
permanent results. The errors that arise will have to be 
minimized. As a rule, it will be desirable to focus atten- 
tion upon results to be obtained and not upon separate 
skills involved. 

6. Trial and error methods should not be used if 
learning procedures have been studied to the point 
where methods of learning have been discovered. Hduca- 
tional psychology has made many contributions through 
its analysis of the learning requirements of different 
subjects, and there is no place where the discoveries are 
more worth while than in the involved motor and mental 
skills. These requirements are objective, making it pos- 
sible to keep much of the research in the realm of the 
practical. 
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7. The practice exercises used for repetition should be 
well graded, ranging from the simple to the complicated. 
This will make it possible for the teacher to re-direct the 
work of the pupil who is not making progress. If a pupil 
practices on exercises that are too easy, he will lose 
interest because he finds nothing to challenge his abilities. 
On the other hand, the pupil who works with learning 
exercises that are too hard usually becomes discouraged 
by his inability to improve. Both conditions can be 
remedied by the use of learning exercises of the proper 
degree of complexity. 

8. The whole method of learning usually is more 
economical than the part method in the memorizing of 
poetry and other materials that are reasonably uniform 
in difficulty. This procedure needs to be modified, how- 
ever, with very long selections, especially for younger 
children, and with selections some parts of which are 
learned more easily than others. It is quite effective, for 
example, to read a selection like Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address through from beginning to end several times 
until the learner feels that he can recall some of it. Then 
he should try to recall it from the beginning to the end, 
prompting himself by looking at the copy as often as 
is necessary. After a short time the promptings will 
dwindle down to a few hard places. These may be given 
a few extra repetitions by themselves and then the entire 
address should be repeated from memory several times. 
After a rest period, it is likely that points that have been 
imperfectly memorized will be discovered. These should 
have a little extra drill and then the entire selection 
should be repeated again. If the learning is expected to 
be permanent, the practice must be repeated after longer 
and longer intervals until the selection has been much 
overlearned as far as immediate needs are concerned. 
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Selections that are very long should be broken up into 
shorter portions to be learned as wholes. Extra drill 
will then be needed to connect these parts in the memory 
of the learners. 


9. Incidental drill should not be relied upon except to 
give the practice necessary to keep a drill outcome fixed 
after it is once learned. Such chance repetitions seldom 
are found to be as effective as direct drill where the 
learner strives for a definite goal. This principle does 
not deny the fact that much material is learned through 
incidental drill by many pupils, but mistakes as well as 
correct ways of doing things result from incidental work. 


10. Do not ask the pupils to ‘‘practice.’’ It is always 
better to give them a definite objective to strive for in 
their practice periods. 


11. Music is often of value because it helps to secure 
rhythm in practice efforts. Rhythmic movements are 
more effective than irregular activities. Disconnected 
materials may be more easily remembered if they are put 
into jingles. 

12. Problems often are used to test out the effective- 
ness of drill efforts and to give additional practice to 
pupils. As tests, problems introduce complications since 
they require thé pupils to think as well as to recall or use 
their learning. This additional requirement may be too 
much for the stage of learning involved, and as a 
consequence pupils show up poorly if the problems are 
used too early. Practice with simple problems which 
use the drill materials is quite helpful in removing this 
weakness if given before the pupils are tested on more 
difficult ones. 

13. A good understanding of the relations involved 
helps pupils to master their drill work. This understand- 
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ing will not replace the repetitions in securing bona-fide 
drill outcomes, but it will reduce them in number and it 
is likely to make results somewhat more permanent. 

14. If progress in the learning of any complicated 
motor skill or set of rote associations is recorded regu- 
larly on an appropriate chart, the curve that results is 
likely to show several interesting characteristics. One is 
that the learning seems rapid at the start but slows down 
later. Another is that there often is a point in the learn- 
ing where progress seems to have ceased or become very 
slow, although the level of accomplishment is below what 
is usually considered satisfactory. These periods of poor 
learning are called plateaus. They are times of discour- 
agement, times when the pupil effort is low. Many pupils 
stop their practice at this point and never reach a 
desirable level. Plateaus are to be expected in most 
complicated kinds of learning, such as typewriting, ball 
tossing, high jumping, or speaking a foreign language, 
however, and the teacher’s job is to help the pupils come 
out of the slump. This requires a revival of enthusiasm, 
a change in methods, or even a vacation. 

15. The teacher should try to keep pupils from forming 
habits that are undesirable, but if he is unsuccessful in 
doing this, he must try to remedy the weaknesses. The 
removal of bad habits means the remaking of skills, 
habit breaking. Some of the following points may be of 
value: 

(a) If the undesirable skill is simple, it is a good plan 
for the pupil to forget his wrong procedure and to give 
his attention to the correct movement, observing it 
carefully. 

(b) It is a good plan to try to become conscious of the 
muscles used in movements needed in a new habit. It 
may help if the movement is made slowly, if the per- 
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formance is stopped at different stages before it is com- 
pleted, and if the muscles used are observed carefully. 


(c) In some cases it helps to perform the movement 
in the mind without performing it with the muscles. 


(d) The purpose of each movement and its results 
should be determined so that trial and error will be left 
out as much as possible. 


(e) A graphic record of the progress will be of help. 
It should show the successes,the inhibitions of the wrong 
movement, and the failures. 


(f) The pupils must be helped to keep up their morale. 
They must be firmly convinced that breaking of a habit 
is worth the effort involved and that they will ultimately 
be successful. Doubting attitudes with their tendency to 
cause a slump in effort should be removed as soon as 
possible. 

(g) A period of drill or practice on the incorrect habit, 
thus securing conscious control of it, may help in some 
cases. 


16. The best ways of learning many things can be 
discovered in the psychological laboratory, but it should 
not be assumed that one best way applies to all pupils. 
Individual differences make it very hard to rely on a 
single procedure alone. 


SUMMARY 


The teachers of some subjects must give much time to 
the formation of motor skills and to rote memory work 
while teachers of other subjects have little need for such 
teaching. This teaching divides into two phases, group 
practice and individual drill. The steps involved in the 
direction of the work are four: (1) selection of proper 
outcomes, (2) motivation, (3) a correct start, and (4) 
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repetition. Remedial work becomes important in drill 
learning because, without it, many pupils would never be 
successful. 

A few of the general principles that apply to this kind 
of teaching follow: The work should be pleasant, the 
pupils should not be asked to learn what they already 
know, complicated memory passages need careful direc- 
tions to keep pupils working on the unlearned portions, 
trial and error methods should be replaced by better ones 
when they are known, practice exercises should be care- 
fully graded from the easy to the hard, the whole method 
should be used where feasible, incidental drill should not 
be relied upon too much, rhythm is a help with practice, 
problems should not be relied upon too frequently, and 
graphic records of progress help with complicated 
learning activities. 

EXERCISES 
1. Go back to the pre-test exercises and note any new 
ideas you have acquired. 


2. What school subjects can be considered to be filled 
with outcomes that can be learned best by drill 
methods? 


3. Give an example of a complicated motor skill. 


4, Give an example of an involved set of rote associations 
from some field other than literature. 


5. What are some of the popular ways of insuring a cor- 
rect start that you have known teachers to use? 


6. What forms of remedial teaching are most effective? 


7. What mistakes have you known teachers to make when 
they were directing drill work? 


8. Visit a class where drill work is likely to be carried on 
and note the devices which the teacher uses. 
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CHAPTER XI 
HABITS OF EMOTIONAL RECREATION 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


. How do the people in your home community spend 


their leisure time? 


. How do the college people whom you admire spend 


their leisure time? 


. Is there any difference between the two eroups? jae 


so, give reasons for the differences. 


. What forms of recreation are looked upon as special 


treats in most educated groups? 


. If you can recall the details from U. S. History, list 


the forms of recreation commonly found on the fron- 
tier at the time of the American Revolution. 


. What outstanding lacks in the field of emotional 


recreation have you observed among your friends 
and acquaintances? 


. To what extent should a school be sensitive to 


fashions or ‘‘erazes’’ in emotional recreation? 


. What teachers have you had who inspired you to seek 


new fields of enjoyment? 


. How did they teach to secure such an outcome? 
. What forms of emotional recreation do some people 


avoid that others consider to be very fine? 
To what extent does habit play a part in the kinds of 
thing's people enjoy? 
What part does maturity play in the kinds of activi- 
ties boys and girls enjoy? 

[ 178 ] 
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I. The Problem of Training the Emotions. 


The books that have been written on teaching technique 
have not had any uniform policy with respect to a dis- 
cussion of the teacher’s part in the development of the 
emotional natures of their pupils. Some authors have 
omitted any reference to this type of work. Others have 
treated it incidentally without any emphasis. Those who 
have recognized it as one of the major problems of the 
teacher’s work usually have placed their emphasis on 
one or the other of its extremes. As a result the teacher 
in training often is disappointed in getting any compre- 
hensive view of the problem. This unsatisfactory condi- 
tion is the result of several factors. 

1. The psychology of the emotions is not very well 
understood as yet. There are many unanswered ques- 
tions because emotions do not lend themselves to the 
usual procedures of the psychological laboratory. They 
are erratic. They are easily aroused at one time by 
certain stimuli while refusing to appear at another 
under almost identical conditions. Some people respond 
quickly, while others are unaffected. 

2. The emphasis in schools has been on the intellectual 
aspects of learning in the past, because most teachers 
are bewildered by the uncertainties and lack of under- 
standing in any work relating to the emotions. Failures 
because of wrong training of the emotions are not so 
easily traced to their causes as failures because of 
ignorance. 

3. There is a strong probability that the temperaments 
of specialists in teaching methods play a part also. Some 
educators are highly intellectual but show little response 
to emotional situations where other people are affected 
strongly. Others find life dullif the artistic and emotional 
aspects are not very prominent, not enjoying the intel- 
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lectual alone. Brilliant college people of the former type 
are likely to become teachers of education, philosophy, 
and psychology; while those of the latter temperament 
probably are more often found instructing in English, 
literature, art, or music. Some individuals are very 
skilful public school teachers in the field of desirable 
habits of emotional recreation while others pass over this 
work as quickly and superficially as they can. It is possi- 
ble to do excellent work in this field, however, as is shown 
by outstanding teachers who are continually sending out 
pupils who are unusual along these lines. These teachers 
succeed, though, because of their own unusual efforts and 
not because of the excellence of their training in the 
technique of teaching the emotional. 

The writer of this book does not claim to be especially 
qualified to present a final solution of this intriguing 
problem, but he does bring more than two decades of 
study and thought along this line to bear upon it. As a 
result, it is hoped that some of the following suggestions 
will help others to attack the problem more effectively 
and carry it along towards its final solution. 


Two Aspects of the Field of Emotions. 


It is not possible to give a complete description of the 
many kinds of outcomes that may be considered to belong 
in the field of the emotions, but it is feasible to point out 
the two aspects to be examined from the standpoint of 
teaching techniques: habits of emotional recreation and 
emotional controls of conduct. 

The first of these aspects is what has been discussed 
in the past as appreciation or enjoyment. Human beings, 
by nature, tend to respond to many situations in life in an 
emotional way even if they are untrained. They laugh 
under some conditions and cry under others. They are 
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happy and running-over with enthusiasm under a still 
different type of experience, while they are sad and filled 
with dread when another condition prevails. People like 
some things and seek them because they are pleasant and 
they avoid other experiences because they are unpleasant. 

The types of things that people seek of their own 
accord are not always beneficial. Some of them, for 
example, appeal to the cruder sides of their natures only. 
Those activities that appeal to children usually are not 
felt to be the best avenues for adult enjoyment or recre- 
ation. Consequently, there is a tendency to think that the 
grown-up, who still seeks his pleasure in the types of 
experience that young children enjoy most, is unde- 
veloped. Grown-up types of recreation should be the 
rule with the matured adult. 

People, if left to themselves, tend to seek those kinds 
of emotional recreation to which they have been accus- 
tomed. They often become tired of the things they have 
always done, but if there is nothing better to do, they are 
unable to progress or to do anything different. Individual 
differences, too, play a large part because some people 
are much more undeveloped than others; for example, 
some people enjoy dancing and the elementary music 
related to it while others prefer sacred or classical music, 
especially if it is familiar. Some individuals get their 
greatest thrill out of the slap-stick type of comic section 
in the newspaper; while others care little about these 
crude cartoons, spending their time on the more intel- 
lectual portions of the ‘‘funnies.’’ Some people receive 
their emotional recreation by flirting with the goddess 
- of chance in gambling while others shun such amusements 
as tending to destroy the moral fibre of the participants. 

The ways in which people employ their leisure time 
tends to have a bearing upon the kinds of people they 
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are. As a consequence, the first aspect of this field, habits 
of emotional recreation, is definitely related to the second 
aspect, the emotional control of conduct. This section 
will be devoted to the first because the training of the 
pupils in desirable ways, or habits, of emotional recrea- 
tion is more of.a teacher-dominated, curriculum-centered 
procedure than the guidance of conduct through person- 
ality development and character training. The second 
aspect of this field will be considered in detail in a later 
section where child-centered procedures are discussed. 
(Chapter XVI) 

The term, habits of emotional recreation, is a phrase 
that the writer has used with his classes when discussing 
this field of teaching technique. It seems to fit the work 
involved more accurately than the older terms, enjoy- 
ment and appreciation. It must be pointed out, of course, 
that these habits of emotional recreation are habits only 
in a very large sense. They are not unfailing responses 
to specific stimuli. They are general ways of behaving 
acquired largely by repetition, however, and in this sense 
they are quite like other habits because they have become 
stronger and surer with practice. The general public 
will probably understand this term better than the in- 
complete terminology that has been used in the past. 

It must be admitted at the start, of course, that the 
development of desirable habits of emotional recreation 
is not nearly so much of a curriculum-centered procedure 
as some of the intellectual techniques that have just been 
discussed. There is much more variability in response 
and more uncertainty of outcomes than in drill work. 
Nevertheless some of the teacher-dominated techniques 
have been very effective in this work in the past, though 
only a small percentage of teachers used them. 
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II. Habits of Emotional Recreation. 


GENERAL PrincrpLes THat May Br Ussrun In DEVELOPING 
DesrraBLe Hapirs or EMoTIONAL RECREATION. 


The procedures that may be used, when analyzed care- 
fully, show many general points of similarity to those 
found to be effective in drill work. There are points of 
difference to be sure, but the points of similarity are more 
pronounced than one ordinarily would expect. These 
principles will be grouped under four major headings. 


1. The learning outcomes must be well selected. The 
teacher must not try to develop desirable habits of 
emotional recreation that he himself does not enjoy. A 
very important requirement for success in this work is 
that the leader must show enthusiasm for the topic that 
is being taught. The language of the emotions is com- 
prised mainly of subtle modes of expression and re- 
actions that usually cannot be put into words. These are 
radiated by the teacher to his pupils and often are more 
sincere and honest than words. It is the unguarded 
moments that are most important in this work, making it 
essential that the teacher himself be sensitive to what is 
being taught. If the teacher does not enjoy the work 
because of temperament handicaps, he may make some 
progress by using talented pupils as centers of influence. 
However, the forms of emotional recreation that should 
be taught are those practiced by ordinary, well-behaved, 
cultured people. It is futile to try to raise everyone to the 
level of the genius, and it is a waste of time to teach those 
types of recreation that can be learned without any 
teaching. This principle gives us a happy medium to 
guide our efforts. 

The outcomes selected should be at the level of develop- 
ment of the boys and girls at the time they are being 
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taught. It is perfectly feasible, however, for the teacher 
to expect pupils to progress in this work. They will 
progress rapidly at the secondary school level, too, 
because their emotional natures are maturing very 
rapidly at this time of life. If pupils have no interest in 
the proposed type of recreation and no capacity for 
enjoyable participation in it, it is useless to try to help 
them develop habits in it at that time. If they mature 
to the stage where they are ready for it later, that will be 
the time to take it into the classroom. One should begin 
with activities and materials that the boys and girls enjoy 
and from these develop habits of good taste and refine- 
ment that can be expected to persist after school days are 
ended. 

Pupils tend to indulge themselves on the level to which 
they are accustomed. The school’s problem, then, is to 
raise the levels at which pupils are habituated. They 
must be given samples of higher types of recreation from 
time to time. 

The apprecition of beauty in literature is a special 
problem because it must be based on a ready comprehen- 
sion. Pupils must be able, for example, to catch the subtle 
meaning of figures of speech as they encounter them or 
they will lose much of value in classical literature. To 
explain a simile, a metaphor, or a joke is to rob it of much 
of its flavor. 

Nearly every school subject has some aspects that can 
be used to appeal to the emotions. These set it apart from 
the other subjects just as effectively as its intellectual 
content. The teacher who is alert will single out these 
aspects and use them as far as possible to round out 
habits of emotional recreation. 

2. The pupil’s efforts must be well motivated and must 
start correctly. The same general principle of motivation 
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applies to this work as to the more common drill work. 
The pupil must have a purpose, but this requirement 
does not imply that he must have an aggressive kind of 
motivation. In the early stages his attitude may be one 
of expectancy, the anticipation of something to be en- 
joyed. The teacher must require attention, but this 
should be secured by removing any of the usual causes 
of distraction that may exist rather than by any fuss or 
scholastic requirements. To force pupils to attend to an 
example of emotional recreation often results in killing 
all enjoyment in the process. The period of the lesson 
should be something that can be looked forward to with 
pleasure because of the announcements about it or 
because of enjoyable past experience. The pupils must 
be comfortable and should not be worried about some 
requirement that must be met with later. The teacher 
who devotes the last period of Friday afternoon to a 
story hour, a party, or games is applying this principle. 

A lesson of this sort, especially an advanced apprecia- 
tion lesson, should not be attempted until the teacher and 
pupils have been carefully and thoroughly prepared. The 
teacher must post himself on many details in preparation 
for this lesson. If he is to teach a literary masterpiece he 
must know about the author’s life as well as about the 
selection. If he is to present a work of art or an hour of 
good music, he must also prepare himself far beyond 
where he expects his pupils to go. The pupils must be 
thoroughly oriented also. All distracting elements in the 
lesson that will be noticed should be prepared for by 
previous study. All others should be slighted. 

The first impression of the example of emotional 
recreation that is presented is a privileged one. Con- 
sequently the teacher must be careful to make it as 
attractive to the pupils as possible. The methods of 
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presentation or teaching used should never be such that 
they will leave a feeling of distaste with the pupils. It, 
therefore, follows that all drudgery and disagreeable 
requirements will have to be avoided if the pupils will 
be likely to connect them in any way to the recreational 
topic. 

The work at this stage should be tied up closely with 
the lives of the pupils. It should have a definite bearing 
upon their interests and draw upon their present 
knowledge. For example, it probably is a good plan for 
the teacher to have a discussion of the way certain points 
in the classics are related to present-day conditions. The 
teacher, through tactful questions, may bring out many 
points of style or artistic technique in the masterpiece 
that is being studied. Many of the details, however, 
should be postponed for later consideration when they 
ean be made the core of an intellectual lesson. 

The presentation of many such topics can be improved 
if the teacher uses visual aids. The enjoyable features 
should be ‘‘discovered’’ by the pupils, suggested but 
never ‘‘exclaimed’’ or ‘‘gushed over’’ by the teacher. 
Overteaching at this point is undesirable. It is far better 
to leave the work half done from the standpoint of its 
possibilities than it is to exhaust it by a complete analysis 
when the pupils meet it for the first time. Further, indi- 
vidual differences should be permitted expression, and 
results will vary markedly from pupil to pupil. 

The teacher must recognize that, in many cases, pupils 
will not make any start toward the development of 
specific habits of emotional recreation until they have 
had repeated experiences along the desired lines. One 
may find it necessary to listen to classical music several 
times before he finds himself in tune with it, but most 
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people will respond if the experience is repeated fre- 
quently enough. 

To secure the highest development along these recre- 
ational lines the pupils must be placed in an environment 
that is rich in artistic examples. The walls should be 
covered with good pictures. Good books should be handy. 
Music should be a regular part of the program. Whole- 
some forms of outdoor sports should be offered at every 
opportunity. 

The way such an environment works is illustrated by 
the case of one of the writers’ students, a senior in college 
who had never had any occasion to use the library. When 
he entered his first course in education, he was asked to 
read in the library for two hours each week on topics 
related to the course but in books or magazines which 
he chose for himselef. One day near the close of the 
semester he said that he considered the library require- 
ment that he had wished to avoid at first as the most 
helpful thing he had been asked to do in college. He had 
found a world of things with which he was unacquainted 
that would be very important to him in the future. 

Many teachers make a practice of reading to their 
pupils. This is excellent, because it gives the boys and 
girls a taste for good literature that they usually would 
not acquire. This reading by the teacher is used freely 
in progressive schools where creative work is the goal, 
showing that there is no wide gulf between teacher- 
dominated and pupil-centered activities. 

The same general idea can be applied to other kinds of 
emotional recreation. For example, a teacher who had 
prepared herself for the work of a music supervisor 
found the only position she could get was that of a 
teacher in the seventh and eighth grades. She took the 
job but brought to it an atmosphere of music. Whenever 
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an opportunity presented, she took her violin and played 
selections that the children could enjoy. Starting with 
the simpler melodies, she led them in a few months into 
a real appreciation of more complicated classical music. 
If the children became tired and noisy, the violin was 
taken from its case and its music rested the teacher and 
pupils. 

Other teachers who enjoyed dramatic literature have 
entertained their pupils with favorite recitations. Such 
practices serve not only to start the boys and girls into 
avenues of real emotional recreation, but they build up 
bonds of admiration and friendship for the teacher that 
help in times of stress. Every teacher should strive to 
form these bonds. They may come from social contacts, 
athletics, or interest in nature study as well as from the 
types of things that have been mentioned above. 

3. Practice mn habits of emotional recreation must be 
provided. 

Many teachers have made the mistake of stopping their 
efforts after they have thoroughly started pupils along 
desirable lines. This is a serious mistake for it takes 
practice to acquire habits of emotional recreation. It 
often takes effort to carry one’s self to the stage of real 
recreation in many activities because the early phases 
are largely drudgery. Most forms of recreation have 
their expression aspects, and skilful expression requires 
motor practice as well as emotional practice. 

This point is illustrated by most life activities that are 
worth while. One cannot play golf or tennis well without 
physical practice. One cannot read poetry or observe the 
out-of-doors without practice. In other words, appreci- 
ation usually is the outcome of continued contacts. 

The teacher, therefore, must provide many opportuni- 
ties for needed practice if pupils are to form these 
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desirable habits. Further, this practice must be indi- 
vidual participation, each pupil trying out his own 
abilities along the desired line without interference or 
comments from anyone else. It is only when the pupil 
has something that he wishes to share that the teacher 
or other pupils should come into the situation. 

This is the point where many teachers fail because they 
lack a variety of devices for practice. There is no space 
here to include many suggestions along this line. The 
teacher, therefore, will have to make a collection of these 
for his own particular subject. This condition places a 
definite handicap on the beginner, but a few examples 
included in the reference at the close of this section may 
be valuable to him. 

Consideration of a few of the more general suggestions 
that have a bearing upon educational practice may help. 
Pupils who are studying a selection of poetry, for 
example, should be permitted to pick out lines for memo- 
rizing that have a special appeal to them. If they are 
busy with the assimilation of one type of experience they 
should not be interrupted with new experiences until 
they have had a chance to secure a fairly complete satis- 
faction from the first. If the appreciation of thought in 
a literary selection is the goal, the reading should be 
fairly rapid and silent.instead of detailed and inter- 
rupted with discussion. 

4. Appropriate checks on the progress of pupils should 
be made regularly. 

It is very hard to detect the day-by-day progress that 
pupils make in the acquisition of desirable habits of 
emotional recreation. In fact it often takes months and 
years to secure satisfactory results. The surest sign of 
improvement is to be found in the unguarded moments 
or leisure-time activities of the pupils. The things that 
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they do when they are free to do as they please are the 
best evidence. 


The teacher should not ask for information when 
checking progress along these lines but should inquire 
about attitudes instead. ‘‘How did you like this in com- 
parison with that?’’ ‘‘Shall we do that again?’’ A few 
questions of this sort will be very revealing. 


Present-day standard tests are of little value in this 
field, though some progress has been made with a few 
tests in the arts. The future may make some real con- 
tributions along this line. In the meantime the teacher 
will have to rely upon general observation and gross 
comparisons. 


Hayward’s Lesson in Appreciation. 


The classic application of these principles is to be 
found in Hayward’s Lesson in Appreciation which was 
published in 1915 in a book by that title. We shall 
examine this teaching procedure somewhat carefully to 
see to what extent it applies the principles set up in the 
preceding discussion. This lesson was devised to furnish 
an effective technique for the presentation of literary 
gems, choice bits of prose or poetry, espeecially the 
latter. A brief discussion of the steps in this procedure 
follows: 


1. PRELIMINARY STAGES. 


Hayward places much emphasis upon the necessity for 
a thorough preparation of both class and teacher for this 
lesson. The lesson in appreciation is one of the high 
lights of the teacher’s work and, as such, is used only on 
rare occasions when an unusually good topic is available. 
Hayward expects days and even weeks to be needed for 
preliminary matters, naturally implying that only a few 
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such lessons can be given in any one school year. With 
this limitation placed on the lesson, the teacher must 
exercise much care in the selection of material whose 
learning outcomes are important enough to justify the 
time expended upon their presentation. 

The preliminary stages are divided into two types of 
preparation: (a) negative preparation, the arousal of 
interest and the removal of distractions, and (b) a series 
of more positive preparations. 

a. Negative preparation. The appreciation lesson 
should be one of the outstanding experiences in the lives 
of the boys and girls, a ‘‘red letter lesson.’’? With this 
thought in mind the pupils are told some days or weeks 
in advance that on the day set aside for the event they 
are to have a treat. Just enough is told about it to arouse 
their interest and curiosity. Then, from this time on 
related materials are pointed out with the remark that 
an understanding of the points indicated will help them 
to understand or to enjoy the forthcoming lesson. 

The purpose of this negative preparation is to awaken 
an attitude of expectancy in the pupils. The teacher’s 
efforts may take the form of developing special organi- 
zations or committees to do the pupil tasks that help in 
giving a special flavor to the lesson proper. Here, for 
example, pupils may be asked to help give a holiday 
atmosphere by providing refreshments, special decora- 
tions, or costumes. If there are appropriate musical 
selections, they may also be arranged. 

In addition to arousing interest the teacher should 
prepare the pupils for the lesson by making sure that 
any general techniques needed for their complete com- 
prehension and enjoyment are mastered. If, for example, 
they need to know about a special type of rhythm, they 
should learn about it before the lesson. If they should be 
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skilful with certain habits,the drill necessary should be 
provided during the preliminary stage. If the author of 
the selection uses unfamiliar words, the pupils should 
study these in their spelling and language classes before 
the hour of appreciation. Most distractions are likely to 
be due to intellectual and skill difficulties. These should 
be eliminated, as far as expedient, by the general 
preparation. 

b. Constructive preparation. The negative prepara- 
tion tends to work into a more positive type of con- 
structive preparation as the day of the ‘‘red letter’’ 
lesson approaches. Here the teacher tries to give a back- 
ground that will enable pupils to understand specific 
points. The intellectual basis needed for a comprehension 
of the emotional is provided at this time. If there are 
unusually difficult metaphors or other figures of speech 
likely to interfere seriously with the pupils’ enjoyment, 
they are interpreted at this point. 

Some of this constructive preparation will be most 
helpful if it is made on the day preceding the lesson. For 
the balance of it, the groundwork must be laid early 
enough for specific interpretations to have faded some- 
what from memory before the pupils have the appreci- 
ation lesson. Hayward believes that their enjoyment will 
be marred if the memory of the teacher’s explanations 
are aroused too strongly by the lesson proper. Unusual 
or lost meanings should be understood by the pupils but 
only so far as is necessary to a comprehension of the 
lesson as a whole. 


2. THE Lesson Proper. 

a. Immediate preparation. After the preliminary 
stages of the lesson have been covered there is still a 
last-minute preparation needed. The teacher must put 
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himself into the mood of the lesson and the children must 
be brought to the right degree of anticipation, for if all 
are not in tune with the lesson it is likely to fail. The 
pupils may be disappointed if they expect too much. 
They may fail to understand and enjoy if they are not 
ready for the teacher’s work. 

As has just been noted, this immediate preparation 
must put the teacher into the mood for the work. He 
then can put the pupils into the proper attitude by a few 
brief remarks explaining what will be done. When this 
has been completed the big moment, the ‘‘Hour of 
Appreciation,’’ has arrived. 


b. The Hour of Appreciation. This is the time when 
the teacher pours out himself, trying to bring the mes- 
sage of the lesson to the pupils who should come with an 
attitude of pure enjoyment. If the work leading up to the 
lesson has been well done, little extra effort will be 
required from the teacher. He will be merely sharing 
with the pupils something very pleasant to him. His 
genuine enjoyment of the experience will be so infectious 
that it will take little effort on his part to transmit his 
emotions to the class. 

Hayward gives a few principles that apply to this hour 
of appreciation; for example, the first wmpression is 
always a privileged one. Therefore, the teacher should 
present a complete impression of the song, poem, or skit 
under consideration. It should not be presented piece- 
meal with a deadening discussion between the parts. As 
a rule, the teacher will be the one to make this presen- 
tation, though it might be done instead by a capable pupil 
who has prepared for the occasion. This principle 
implies also that the selection should be new to the pupils, 
not something that they have studied earlier. 
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The intrinsic beauties of the material chosen for this 
lesson should be developed until they are outstanding. 
The metric pulse of poetry should be felt. Rhymes, 
where important, should be emphasized. Ideas that make 
the selection unusual should be caught readily by the 
pupils. If a portion is especially beautiful it may be 
re-read after the whole has been given. 

c. Esthetic discussion. In Hayward’s plan the hour 
of appreciation is immediately followed by the esthetic 
discussion. In this step pupils have an opportunity to 
express themselves regarding the portions that they 
enjoyed especially. A free discussion is the goal here, 
with the teacher talking only enough to get the pupils’ 
minds to unfold. In addition to permitting and encour- 
aging pupils to point out portions that they find attrac- 
tive, they are helped to explain how and why they liked 
these points. Individual differences in taste are expected 
and are treated sympathetically. If, for example, a 
pupil finds nothing that pleases him, he may be asked to 
bring something to the class that he does enjoy. 

The esthetic discussion usually prepares for a second 
presentation by the teacher, a presentation that is even 
more effective than the first, because the teacher knows 
what to emphasize and the pupils know more what to 
expect. 

d. Intellectual discussion. In this step Hayward pro- 
poses that the teacher direct the class in a discussion of 
the intellectual elements in the material that make it 
~ worth while from the emotional point of view. Meanings 
and figures of speech are analyzed in so far as this 
activity is an aid to appreciation by the pupils but not to 
satisfy mere intellectual curiosity. This work, however, 
is never carried into such great detail that the major 
objectives of the lesson are lost, nor is it pursued to the 
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point where it becomes distasteful to the pupils. Its main 
purpose is to provide a keener appreciation of the selec- 
tion, not to furnish an opportunity for reflective thinking. 
This step, then, is a classroom exercise that is similar to 
the common kind of class activity that so many teachers 
have used as a means of introducing pupils to a literary 
gem. The usual school practice tends to kill real appreci- 
ation by putting the intellectual first. 

The close of the intellectual discussion often furnishes 
a good setting for oral reading by the pupils. They are 
permitted to give their own presentation of the material 
if they have any desire to do so. They are not required 
to do this reading, however, if they have no inner urge 
to take an active part. If the work has been well done, 
however, there is a strong probability of some response 
to any encouragement from the teacher. 

e. Reproduction. Many lessons in appreciation end 
with the preceding step. Others, however, have further 
possibilities of expression as a climax to the work. In 
many poems and pieces of prose there are portions 
usually pointed out during the esthetic and intellectual 
discussions as having unusual merit. These often are 
memory gems. If the work has been well-done, some 
pupils will have these choice bits half learned by the 
time they reach the reproduction step. It is a simple 
matter for them to completely memorize such portions. 

Some kinds of appreciation materials can be used to 
lead pupils to try to express themselves in artistic ways. 
If this is done, the lesson in appreciation can be employed 
as the introduction to creative expression. 

The reproduction phase of the lesson in appreciation 
has been overemphasized at times. Pupils have been 
asked to memorize or otherwise express themselves when 
they had no urge to do so. Such requirements tend to 
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develop dislikes, and dislikes lead to avoidance. Conse- 
quently, pressure should never be used in work that has 
the development of appreciation as its goal. Anything 
that is done should be done because pupils wish to express 
themselves. These lessons are not ‘‘red letter’’ lessons 
unless every effort is made by the teacher to keep any- 
thing unpleasant from occurring while they are being 
conducted. 


Comments on Hayward’s Lesson in Appreciation. 


When this lesson first appeared in our educational 
literature the writer felt that a distinct contribution had 
been made to the technique of teaching. The results have 
been disappointing, however, because few people have 
paid much attention to this admirable book. Its time of 
publication during the war when people were concerned 
with other matters, may be responsible. In any case only 
a few writers on teaching methods even mention it. 

It is perfectly obvious that this lesson has only a 
limited use as it was planned by Hayward. It is a tech- 
nique for the presentation of the literary gem. It is 
rather formal, having been devised three decades ago 
when many other procedures had not been originated and 
when the lesson-type presentation was popular among 
pedagogical theorists. Very few teachers probably have 
ever been fitted by temperament to pay the price of 
careful preparation required for the success of this 
lesson in the average classroom. 

This lesson, however, is a very complete application 
of the principles set up in this chapter as a guide to the 
development of desirable habits of emotional recreation. 
The learning outcomes, as evidenced by the materials 
used for the lesson, are very well selected, although there 
might be some temptation for teachers to choose material 
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that might be considered somewhat ‘‘highbrow.’’ The 
effects of the lesson are secured largely by using the 
teacher’s reactions as the starting point. 

The preliminary stages of the lesson aim to motivate 
the work of the pupils, arousing their interest and 
curiosity, which probably is as far as motivation needs 
to go until pupils actually have had some experiences 
with it. This is an important point under the second 
principle set up earlier. The pupils are prepared defi- 
nitely for the work by a removal of distractions and the 
distribution of information essential to the success of the 
lesson. 

The hour of appreciation and the esthetic and intel- 
lectual discussions also are concerned largely with 
applying this second principle, though they do tend to 
give practice in desirable habits of emotional recreation. 
The practice seems to come in quite incidentally in the 
general scheme, however, and does not stand out in any 
way that is objectionable. This makes the lesson as 
described by Hayward an extremely artistic procedure. 

The last step in his lesson is also largely a provision 
for practice, though it does give some clue to the results 
secured. There is no other provision in the lesson for 
such a check-up, which probably is as it should be. On 
the whole, then, Hayward’s Lesson in Appreciation rates 
very high by the criteria set up here to guide in the 
development of desirable habits of emotional recreation. 


Appreciation in Social Sciences. 


The discussion in this chapter for the most part has 
been directed in thinking toward the fine arts and litera- 
ture. There is a closely related field, the social sciences, 
in which the teacher may emphasize appreciation, how- 
ever. Although appreciation in the social sciences seldom 
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functions like habits of emotional recreation, neverthe- 
less it plays an important role in making a desirable 
citizen. This is especially true in such a subject as history 
which can exert a marked influence on one’s attitude 
towards his country if taught with the purpose of show- 
ing the pupils why our country is one that everyone 
should be proud that he can share. 

History has been taught in the main as a body of 
information that the children should know. Dates and 
facts have been handled as the end of the work and their 
mastery has been purely an intellectual problem. Such 
teaching procedures have resulted in boys and girls 
reaching the senior year of high school and asking in all 
seriousness, ‘‘Why do we have to study history again?”’ 
It is distasteful to the majority of the pupils and has 
contributed little to making them better Americans. 


The writer has just completed a few years of emer- 
gency teaching with senior classes in U. 8S. History and 
his experiences in lifting the pupils out of their ruts of 
erade school mediocrity may be worth a few words. It 
must be admitted that he was unable to live up to the 
high standards that have been set in his writings very 
frequently because of the many limitations most teachers 
in small high schools face but there may be a contribution 
in spite of the handicaps. 

The pupils invariably came to these classes at the 
opening of the year with the majority in a rebellious 
attitude. The first periods then were spent in pointing 
out the need for a common denominator of human experi- 
ence if we, as a nation, were to realize our destiny. Why 
has this land of ours grown into such a giant? What 
might have happened if some events of the past had 
turned in the other possible directions? Such questions 
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were raised continually and the writer tried to provide 
the answers. 

As a result of the goals sought, the writer did much 
talking to the class, occasionally varying the program 
by reading material that was so limited in supply that 
all of the pupils could never obtain it themselves. Day 
after day was spent talking and reading from material 
that held the attention of everyone. Regular assignments 
in the text were made but the pupils seldom were quizzed 
orally on them. Every two or three weeks a part of a 
period was given to a short-answer written test to make 
it desirable for each pupil to do the reading assigned, 
however, so the scholarship ratings on the report cards 
were based on objective evidence. Some map work also 
was assigned so that the pupils tied up the historical 
facts with the geography. 

After conducting the last year’s class for some months 
in this fashion the writer found an occasion to talk to 
some of the pupils casually about the procedure. There 
was a general attitude that it would be even better if the 
writer did more talking and interpreting, instead of less 
as he had in mind trying then. At the end of the year the 
class showed a grasp of historical facts that was above 
standard and also had a real appreciation of the ‘‘land 
we were fighting for.”’ 

It must be admitted that most teachers will not want 
to try the above method because they can not draw upon 
the rich background available to the writer. Nevertheless 
appreciation in the larger sense can be developed in high 
school pupils when it is sought consistently. 


SUMMARY 


The problem of training the emotions is one that the 
school has neglected, (1) because the psychology of the 
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subject is new, (2) because there are so many facts to be 
learned in school, and (3) because teachers often are 
picked because they are abstract minded and not because 
they are responsive emotionally to the better types of 
materials. There are two aspects of the field of the 
emotions, (1) habits of emotional recreation and (2) 
emotional controls of conduct. This chapter was devoted 
mainly to the first aspect. 

Habits of emotional recreation may be developed if 
well selected objectives are sought, if the pupils are 
given a reason for the outcomes and are started correctly, 
if they are then given practice in the forms of recreation 
that are wanted, and if they are given a chance to observe 
their progress... 

Hayward worked out the lesson in appreciation for the 
teaching of a literary gem three decades ago. His de- 
tailed procedure includes: advanced preparation that 
gets the class ready for the lesson, and immediate prepa- 
ration that is made before the actual lesson. This is then 
followed by the hour of appreciation or the lesson proper 
when the teacher entertains. An esthetic discussion 
which comes next is followed by an intellectual discussion 
and the lesson ends with some form of reproduction. 

This lesson has much to recommend it in its limited 
field. 

EXERCISES 
1. What kinds of emotional recreation may the pupils 
expect to learn from your teaching subjects? 
2. What would be a good topic for a ‘‘red letter’’ lesson? 
3. What weakness is there in using motion pictures in the 
classroom for teaching forms of recreation? 
4. Outline the procedure you would follow in using a good 
motion picture. | 
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5. Many schools decorate the walls in the rooms and in 
the corridors with works of art. What must be done 
if these are to be enjoyed by the boys and girls? 

6. How may hobbies be used to teach desirable forms of 
emotional recreation? 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE REVIEW EXERCISE 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Why do boys and girls who have had a long vacation 
do poorer work when they return to school than they 
did before the vacation period? 


2. In what kinds of courses do the pupils show the 
greatest amount of forgetting? 


3. How can a teacher make sure that pupils remember the 
things they have been taught? 


4, What is the purpose of a formal review? 
5. How do teachers review? 


The term, review, should mean a new view if the pupils 
are to realize the greatest returns from the exercise. A 
new view implies that old material must be presented in 
anew way—a way that will bring out points of relation- 
ship that were not discovered in the routine day-by-day 
classwork. Consequently, the review is not a mere repeti- 
tion of work that has been gone over earlier. This 
conception of the exercise may be a new one to many 
prospective teachers, but it is the one which will form the 
basis of the discussion of this chapter. 


Functions of the Review. 


I. OrcanizaTION oF MatTErIats. 

The first function of the review exercise is the organi- 
zation of the subject-matter that has been taught in the 
preceding lessons. It is the new view. The first presenta- 
tion of lesson facts has the advantage of newness which 
makes it more vivid but the newness also makes any 
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comments by the teacher more quickly forgotten. The 
review gives an opportunity for another interpretation 
and brings out other relations that may have been over- 
looked. This is a very important function. A famous 
teacher of the past has been quoted as saying that there 
were but three laws that should guide a teacher; first, 
review ; second, review; and third, review. Under present 
conditions we would not admit that the review in its old 
time form was that important, but it still must be 
admitted that it is a very valuable aid to the securing of 
good teaching results. 


Il. Reperirion. 


A second function of the review is to furnish additional 
repetitions to many items of learning that would not be 
retained otherwise. All learning tends to fade as time 
passes. Hence anything that is important enough to be 
remembered for further use must be learned to the point 
where it will not be forgotten right away. Many of the 
things that pupils are asked to learn come up in class 
only once. Unless these are merely supporting details 
that can be forgotten when the main ideas are grasped, 
it will be necessary to spend some time in reviewing them 
to make sure they are retained. 


Ill. Recauu or Otp KNowLepGE IN PREPARATION FOR New. 


The review is used also to recall knowledge that the 
pupils have acquired earlier as a mental preparation for 
the presentation of new material. The skilful teacher 
makes much use of this procedure even if he does not use 
the lesson types which provide for reviews. Many of 
these preparatory reviews are brief but they serve their 
purposes just as well. 
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IV. To Discoverr WHetuer tHE Unit Has Breen 
COMPLETED. 


A fourth function of the review is to check up to see 
that nothing important has been overlooked in the con- 
sideration of the topic. It is difficult for a teacher to keep 
from overlooking some of the minor points of a topic 
under ordinary class-room conditions. If a few minutes 
are devoted to a review at the close of the work on the 
unit, there is little danger that anything important will 
be omitted or shghted. 


V. To Tasst. 


The review also is a very good time for a rough testing 
of the results of teaching. When conducted orally, the 
teacher learns in a general way what the pupils have 
remembered from their study and recitation on the 
material. It does not give exact details about each pupil, 
however, and probably should not be used very frequently 
to rate the pupils or the teaching function of the review 
will be neglected. It may give additional information 
about the oral work of the pupils and thus confirm 
eeneral impressions. The testing function should be 
mainly incidental. The capstone of a thorough review 
is the written examination. 


When to Review. 


A review is in order at the end of each unit of infor- 
mational material. When the subject-matter is highly 
integrated like arithmetic or foreign language, reviews 
are provided by the organization of the course and formal 
exercises are less needed. These exercises in such sub- 
jects are more likely to be limited to the poorer pupils 
and take on more of the character of remedial teaching. 
In the informational courses there is much more need for 
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regular reviews for all. Small units require only short 
periods of this work while larger units take more time. 
Kach break in the syllabus should be the occasion for a 
pause and a recapitulation of the work covered. It is not 
necessary, however, for each class period to have its time 
for review, though some teachers secure excellent results 
by such a procedure. There is a danger, however, that 
the teacher, who dislikes to pause in the presentation of 
new material, will get so interested in what seems rapid 
progress that she will neglect to go back over the ground 
already covered. This is especially likely to be the case 
when the teacher finds the material of the course too 
plentiful or too difficult for the level of maturity of her 
pupils. She realizes that she cannot cover the allotted 
subject-matter in the time allowed and review also. 
Under these conditions it may be better to omit some of 
the subject-matter and concentrate on the balance to 
make its retention more certain. 

It is safe to say that few teachers go back over the work 
covered as often as they should. Many public-school 
teachers and most college teachers expect the students 
to plan their own review activities. As a result, the 
teachers in the lower secondary grades should teach the 
pupils to direct their own reviewing. This independence 
makes it possible for them to study by themselves and 
thus dispense with the teacher. Workbooks and study 
questions may help the instructor to direct this individual 
reviewing into profitable channels. 

As has been suggested in a preceding paragraph, there 
is much difference between subjects in the need for 
teacher planned reviews. The geometry teacher finds 
very little need for any formal re-survey since each 
stage in the course draws heavily on the material that 
has been learned previously. The subject is so highly 
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integrated that one must begin at a certain point and 
progress through the steps to the advanced material. He 
must master each phase in its turn. A great contrast to 
this situation is offered by a general science course where 
almost any unit may be studied first. 


How to Review. 


The functions of the review that have been discussed 
suggest many of the procedures that can be used. Out- 
lines to be completed by the pupils, charts that may be 
used to show time relations in history, graphs of social 
or scientific phenomena, and other objective aids are of 
much value in organizing information. Questions by the 
teacher that require a thought organization also are 
helpful. These methods, of course, are not limited in 
their effectiveness to this function alone but also serve 
to further impress the information on the pupils’ minds. 

The recall of old knowledge to furnish a fertile base 
for a new presentation probably will require only a brief 
set of questions from the teacher or may even be secured 
by a short talk from the instructor. The pupils may 
even prepare themselves during their study times by 
answering a set of questions on the unit. As a matter of 
fact the pre-test questions given in many text-books at 
the beginning of the study of a unit serve mainly to recall 
old knowledge and to arouse interest in the topic. 

The use of the testing function is so obvious that no 
further comments on it will be made at this point. The 
last two chapters, however, will go into this problem in 
detail. 

A good review recitation cannot be secured unless the 
pupils have spent some time in preparation for it. When 
they have done everything they can in the way of 
organizing and interpreting the materials the teacher 
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is ready to do the most effective work. This implies that 
it is best to have a study period precede the review. To 
ask the pupils to review without giving them questions, 
outlines, or topics as guides, is to cause them to repeat 
the work in much the same manner as it was studied -at 
first. Outlines, partly filled out but to be completed by 
the pupils in their study, furnish very interesting 
materials for the class discussion. An essential of a good 
review, then, is careful pupil preparation. 

Problems are another important aid to the reviewing. 
All problem and similar exercises are not necessarily of 
such a nature as to provide a new view of old material, 
but many may be worded so as to secure that end. They 
are valuable, further, in that they bring the puzzle 
instinct to the aid of education. Comparison lessons, in 
which two topics that have been considered separately 
are compared and contrasted, also are valuable in review 
procedures. 

Some teachers find that a form of the socialized recita- 
tion, where the pupils make up questions while studying 
and then ask them of one another during class time also 
aid in repeating old material. Projects likewise may be 
utilized in the review, but as a rule, this use is largely 
incidental. From the very nature of the project, the 
emphasis is on pupil activity and not on mastery of 
subject-matter. It is conceivable, though, that the pupil 
might choose a project which would be very effective. 


Importance of the Review. 


The review is a highly important class-room exercise 
because it frequently adds the finishing touches to a 
teacher’s work. The work from day to day has concerned 
itself necessarily with detailed facts, ‘‘bits of informa- 
tion.’’? Things are seen, as it were, with the high powers 
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of the microscope in the daily work, and the pupils do 
not realize what the entire units are really like. The 
review puts things in their natural order, connects up the 
items of information that were presented from day to 
day, and makes them meaningful. | 

The review also serves as a means for checking up on 
the teacher’s work. A teacher labors in order that pupils 
may be benefited. If they come to a review without show- 
ing any mental improvement that may be detected, it is 
time for the teacher to take stock of the methods of 
teaching she has used. In any case, this exercise shows 
the weak points, which may be made the objectives of 
later work. In addition to checking up on a teacher’s 
methods, the review tends to show what the individual! 
pupils have done. It also shows what progress has been 
made by the class, and thus gives the teacher a basis upon 
which to build future lessons. Beginning teachers can 
adopt no rule that will be more productive of results 
than the rule that the completion of every unit of subject- 
matter should be followed by a review. 


Time to be Given to the Review. 


The time to be given to this work depends upon the 
nature of the teaching to be done. The daily review can 
be overdone very easily, because the teacher is so fresh 
from the details of the preceding day’s work that they 
seem very important. One of the things that a teacher 
must learn is that many details are, and should be, for- 
eotten soon after they are presented. They help to make 
principles and key ideas meaningful, and complete their 
service with this. The daily review is too close to the 
details to be of much help. Except in the situations where 
a unit of subject-matter of importance has been com- 
pleted, the daily review should do little more than recall 
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enough of the preceding day’s work to give a basis for 
the work at hand. 

On the other hand, the biweekly, monthly, or semester 
review should be allotted ample time to make the work 
clear. Entire class periods may be devoted profitably 
to such work which must be well planned by the teacher. 
Teachers often look upon the review as something like 
a vacation from lesson preparation. They need to 
make just as careful preparation for the review as for 
any other lesson, though their acquaintance with the 
materials just covered may lighten the reading required 
and shorten the time needed in preparation for the 
teaching activities. 


SUMMARY 


The review exercise should bring out points of view 
that were not noticed in the daily work. The main pur- 
pose of the review exercise is the organization of knowl- 
edge. It also serves to repeat points in need of additional 
attention, to recall old knowledge in preparation for the 
new, to discover whether a topic has been covered 
adequately, and to test out the work that the pupils have 
done. A review.is in order at the end of every important 
unit of subject-matter. It should be so conducted that 
related items of subject-matter are brought together so 
that the relationships may be revealed. Topical outlines, 
questions for study that demand thought, and problems 
may be used to aid in the review. The review is a most 
important classroom exercise because it frequently adds 
the finishing touches to a teacher’s work. It serves to 
reveal to the teacher how well her work has been done. 
The nature of the subject-matter should determine the 
amount of time that should be given to the review. 
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EXERCISES 


1. What kinds of questions must be avoided in preparing 
a set of review questions, if the review is to bring a 
new view? 

2. Prepare a set of five or more questions that will be 
suitable as an aid for reviewing a month’s work in 
United States history. 

3. What function of the review predominates in the 
average spelling review? 

4, What school subjects lend themselves best to the 
organizing function of the review? 

5. Why should not every third Monday of the school year 
be devoted to a review? 

6. Why is it necessary for the teacher to direct the pupils 
in their review work? 

7. Why are reviews needed more in geography and his- 
tory than in algebra? 

8. Will the details be more or less emphasized in the 
review than in the daily work? Why? 

9. What faulty procedure must a teacher avoid in pre- 
paring for a review exercise? 
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CHAPTER XiIllI 
TEACHING PUPILS TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 
What do pupils do when they study? 
2. How can they be taught to use better study methods? 


What are some of the things pupils do when they study 
that are largely wasted energy? 


cod 


Y~ 


4. What do you consider to be the conditions most favor- 
able to good study? 

5. Why is home study often rather unsatisfactory in its 
results? 

6. What changes in the administration of the high school 
you attended would have given you better study con- 
ditions? 

7. Draw up a set of rules you would give your pupils to 
help them with their study activities. 


= 


. Need for Study Training. 


Many inexperienced teachers do not realize, when they 
start to direct the learning activities of secondary school 
pupils, the urgent need for teaching them how to study 
effectively. New school subjects bring new vocabularies, 
new modes of thinking, new forms of out-of-class work, 
and new standards of accomplishment. The pupils have 
been accustomed to a careful guidance of their study 
activities in the earlier grades when a study time usually 
was allotted to each class period and they were told 
definitely what to do. In the secondary school they must 
learn to be more independent because the daily program 
often brings two or more subjects in successive class 
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periods with no study time provided. They often have to 
study at home or in the study hall where they do not have 
much teacher help. Under these conditions it has been 
recognized that pupils need to be taught how to study 
effectively. 

If one notices the study activities of many beginning 
secondary school pupils he will find that most of them 
consider they are studying when they are reading. To 
make sure of anything they re-read several times. The 
only difference between the first and the last reading is 
that the latter moves more rapidly and neglects some of 
the details. This is not real study, for study involves 
discrimination and the organization of the related parts. 
It may even require a little oldfashioned thinking. Much 
has been said by college teachers about the lack of study 
ability of many college freshmen. This merely implies 
that the high schools failed to teach these young people 
to study effectively. 

No one who understands the complexity of the problem 
is very much surprised at this deficiency, because there 
has been a decided lack of emphasis on this activity in 
many secondary schools. The teaching staff is usually 
made up of people who were in the upper scholastic levels 
of high school and college. Study for them was and is 
largely a question of reading and an occasional re- 
reading. Without analyzing the problem they assume 
that their pupils learn in the same way. This has been 
proved to be a false assumption by many investigations 
of the study abilities of public-school pupils. 


II. Nature of Study. 


Study is a term that has come to mean the mental and 
physical activities in which pupils engage when they are 
making an effort to learn. It means getting one’s lesson 
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assignments and includes various kinds of activities such 
as reading, practicing skills, manipulating laboratory 
equipment, memorizing and thinking or problem solving. 
This of course is much more inclusive than the abridged 
dictionary definition but it merely includes the kinds of 
activities that pupils engage in when they prepare their 
lessons in high school. When the teacher makes a con- 
scious effort to guide the pupils in this activity we may 
say she is directing study. 


III. Why Should Pupils Be Taught to Study? 


If pupils are taught to study in the most effective ways, 
they should reach a stage where the teacher is no longer 
needed very frequently. They can then direct their own 
learning and can continue their education after they have 
finished their formal schooling. Many self-educated 
people of the past acquired these study abilities and thus 
were able to surpass their fellows who were not so well 
prepared. If a person has the ability to reason clearly, 
knows how to make, break and control his habits, and can 
bring all his mental faculties to bear on the perplexing 
situations of life, he is equipped with tools that can serve 
him well. He can continue his education with only an 
occasional boost from others for the balance of his life. 
This is a real goal for the teacher but it takes years of 
teaching effort to bring most boys and girls to it. 


IV. Technique of Teaching How to Study. 


A. First Essentiat. 

The first essential in teaching pupils to study is careful 
assignments. Kach type of lesson has its peculiar diffi- 
culties, and the pupils must be prepared for these if they 
are to surmount them while studying. The time to pro- 
vide for these is in the assignment when the helps needed 
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by the normal class members should be furnished. If 
there are any pupils who differ much in ability from the 
rest, these must be taken into the planning through 
special activities suited to their capabilities. Bright 
pupils may be given supplementary activities while the 
slow should have a part of the regular assignment made 
simple enough for at least a little success on their part. 
Individual assignments that challenge the bright pupils 
often furnish material that they can report to the rest of 
the pupils in an entertaining way. 


B. Sreconp ESsENTIAL. 


Proper study conditions are the second essential in 
training pupils to study effectively. Human beings 
readily form habits of doing things at definite times in 
the day, and this behavior pattern shows itself in study- 
ing as well as in other actions. The teacher should make 
use of this tendency by helping the pupils to plan out 
study programs that provide a specified time for each 
lesson of the day. These study programs do away with 
many tendencies to waste time, because the pupils know 
just when each activity is to be begun. Further, they 
obviate the danger of allowing one subject to be robbed 
of its proper allotment of time by the others. 

An example of the detrimental effects of an irregular 
study program that was not handled properly is fur- 
nished by the writer’s experience in high school. Prior 
to the year in mind, the recitation had always been 
preceded by a study period but now two study periods 
were followed by two recitation periods. The first subject, 
German, was definite and often was studied during both 
periods while the second, English, was neglected. This 
led to a slump in scholarship in English that was very 
embarrassing. If the teachers had recognized the problem 
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and had helped to plan out a study program with 
adequate time allotments, the trouble might have been 
anticipated and avoided. Teachers should foresee such 
difficulties and help their pupils over them. A well- 
planned study program helps much, because it leads to 
a kind of habit formation and it is easy to do things that 
are habitual. 

An environment free from distracting influences is 
another one of the proper conditions. In the school the 
study-room should not be used for recitation purposes 
if this can be avoided. The administrative practice that 
requires a teacher to keep order in one class that is study- 
ing, while directing the recitation of another, is not 
favorable to effective study. A better arrangement 
brings all of the pupils who are studying into a room 
usually called the study-hall where the study activities 
can be supervised by a teacher with no other duties. To 
be sure, some pupils can do good work in spite of the 
distraction of a class that is reciting or engaging in some 
other activity but it does not help them. Too frequently, 
bright pupils who learn many things from the recitations 
of the other classes also develop habits of indolence and 
divided attention that plague them when they reach 
higher educational levels where they have to work harder. 

Home study often is ineffective because of occurrences 
that distract the attention of those studying. Younger 
children play in the same room. Older people converse, 
play musical instruments and games, interrupting the 
work of those trying to study. The radio is turned on 
and exciting programs come on the air that ‘‘just can’t 
be missed.’’ These are some of the obstacles to be over- 
come. One reason why so many children must work under 
such handicaps in their homes is that the parents and 
other relatives are thoughtless. When the parents are 
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in sympathy with the educational efforts of their children, 
the situation can be improved if the school authorities 
take the proper steps. 

The first of these is to bring the attention of those in 
the home to the fact that the school work requires some 
of the home time for study. This is a job for the principal 
or superintendent and needs especial attention because 
of the laxity that has slipped into school affairs as the 
result of war demands. Pupils in many parts of the 
country have been excused from school to work because 
of the help shortage and this has developed an attitude 
on their part and on the part of the public in general that 
a few days missed do not matter. Where the pupils have 
to spend an hour or two traveling to and from school, as 
is the case with many school bus routes, and then have to 
do chores there is little inclination to study at home 
unless the need is clearly recognized. 

After the homes recognize the need for home study 
their cooperation may be sought in setting a definite time 
for it. Then suggestions may be given as to what con- 
stitutes the best study conditions and aids. Many parents 
are anxious to do the best they can for their children and 
will gladly conform to a home study program that is the 
fashion of the community. 

Teachers sometimes can make real contributions to 
better home study conditions without waiting for general 
school action in this matter. For example, a teacher of a 
ninth year English class asked her pupils to draw up a set 
of suggestions that would help them study more easily 
at home. After the class had discussed the points and 
looked up the suggestions offered in several references, 
they drew up a page of rules for good home study. These 
were copied by each pupil in the form of a letter to his 
parents which he took home. In this way pupils and 
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parents were tactfully informed of the needs of those 
studying in high school. 

This class had found that in addition to the necessity 
for a good, quiet place for studying, the lighting, heating, 
and humidity should be good. A good study table and 
bookrack with a comfortable straight chair remove some 
of the physical discomfort. Further, the pupil should 
be encouraged to dress in loose clothing that will not 
distract. 

Effective study often is impossible because the pupils 
are not in good physical condition. A child’s mental 
efficiency depends upon the working condition of his 
nervous system. The highest efficiency is secured by an 
ample supply of nourishing food that has been well 
digested, plenty of sleep and fresh air, and adequate 
exercise. Teachers can do little to modify the first when 
deficient, but the others are affected more or less by 
suggestions from the teacher. Nervous energy is wasted 
by defective vision, hearing, or teeth, and by bad tonsils, 
adenoids and obstructed breathing. These physical de- 
fects sometimes are not noticed by parents and usually 
are treated or removed when their attention is directed 
to the need for action. 

Another set of conditions is more personal. This is the 
group that has been called the motions of study. This 
means that there are a number of conditions that suggest 
the idea of studying to the well-taught pupil. An open 
book in front of him, a sharpened pencil and a pad of 
note-paper, the dictionary and other reference books 
within easy reach, all help to bring about the right atti- 
tude. Distractions such as a new magazine that contains 
a most interesting continuation of the serial he has been 
reading, a game or puzzle, the radio, a record player or 
the musical instrument that the pupil plays should all be 
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removed, or placed beyond reach if removal is not 
feasible, so that there is less likelihood that his studying 
will be interrupted too soon. The pupil must learn to 
meet those distractions that cannot be eliminated by 
using effort to maintain the attitude of study. In time 
good habits will be formed that will make it easy to dis- 
regard most interruptions. 


C. Srupy Drvicrs anp Arps. 


In addition to the essentials for the training of pupils 
to study, already discussed, the best work can be done 
only if the pupils learn to employ various devices and 
aids in studying. As was pointed out in discussing the 
nature of study, the work must be directed independently 
by the person doing it. There are many suggestions that 
will aid pupils in effective study. Teachers must bring 
these to the attention of the pupils, and at times even 
insist upon their use. 

1. How to use reference books. One of the first things 
that a teacher must do along this line is to show her 
pupils how to use the tools that are of service in studying. 
Pupils must be taught the use of tables of contents and 
indices. College students sometimes reveal lack of train- 
ing on this point, thumbing the pages when much time 
would be saved by using the index. Often it is necessary 
to give extensive practice in the use of such alphabeti- 
eally arranged sources as dictionaries, glossaries, and 
encyclopedias to insure that the pupils will be accurate in 
their use. The system of classification and arrangement 
of books and materials used should be so familiar to all 
of the pupils that they not only can find what they want, 
but can return things to their proper places when they 
are through with them. In addition to being taught how 
to use reference materials, the pupils should receive 
careful directions in the assignment that will indicate 
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where the desired materials may be found. These points 
often are covered very thoroughly in some ninth year 
English classes. 

2. Attitudes that aid. The attitude of always making 
a prompt beginning, when the time to start studying 
arrives, 1s a very good one. It tends to become a habit. 
Its importance is emphasized by a little personal contact 
with those who always are tardy. Pupils should form 
the habit of getting to work immediately upon taking the 
study position. The work is most effective if there is a 
thorough concentration of attention. Pupils inherit 
marked differences in ability to concentrate under dis- 
tractions, but right habits help. All studying should be 
carried on with the intent to learn. Mere repetition 
without the intent to remember is a waste of time. The 
attitude of seeking a motive for the work is helpful, 
provided it is not carried too far. It is not always within 
a teacher’s power to explain convincingly why a pupil 
should master a particular lesson. Motivation is of much 
help, however, and subjects of study that are almost 
impossible of motivation are rather out of place in the 
curriculum. Above everything else, in effect upon study 
results, is the attitude of trying to improve one’s self. 
The pupil who strives continually for self-improvement 
makes better and more lasting progress than the one who 
works merely to please the teacher. 

3. The personal equation. In order to do effective 
studying, a pupil must recognize his own capabilities and 
limitations—his ‘‘personal equation,’’ in other words. 
No pupil should work himself into a fluster of worry, 
trying to keep up with more capable members of the 
class. He should find the pace suited to himself and 
maintain it. Further, the pupil should be taught to dis- 
cover his best method of studying when several tasks 
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of unequal difficulty comprise the lesson. Some pupils 
do their best work by beginning with the easy tasks, 
coming to the more difficult later. Others take the hard 
ones first and then do the easy ones. The personal 
characteristic should be found out by experiment. This 
personal evaluation should be carried to the point where 
the pupil recognizes his difficulties in each lesson. These 
then may receive a little extra attention and be removed. 

4. Procedure when studying for knowledge. Much of 
the studying that pupils do is for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge. There are many tricks of procedure which, 
when used, render this work more effective. The first 
bit of technique that pupils should be taught to apply is 
to always review the preceding lesson when beginning to 
study. This helps to recall the material later, arouses 
interest in the present day’s activity, and brings back 
any hints or suggestions made by the teacher about 
points related to the new lesson. When beginning the 
new lesson, the first procedure should be a rapid pre- 
liminary survey of the new material. This will bring 
out points of familiarity and will help to keep the items 
unified. Pupils often are not taught to read rapidly, and 
teachers may devote class periods very profitable to 
training in rapid silent reading. Periods of supervised 
study may be given over entirely to this work. 

Another thing that pupils must be taught to do is to 
earry the learning of all important things beyond the 
point necessary for the immediate recitation of the day. 
This is because memories fade rapidly at first and more 
and more slowly later. If a fact is overlearned, as it were, 
the memory of it may fade somewhat, and yet it will be 
vivid enough to be recalled when needed. 

The practice of leaving cues, when interrupted in 
studying, so as to be able to tell where the work stopped, 
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is very helpful. A few words jotted down, telling what 
should be done next, aid in returning to the task with the 
minimum of wasted effort. 

When a pupil has read a paragraph or section care- 
fully once, on his second reading he should pause and 
mentally review what he has read. If the material is very 
difficult, it is a good plan for him to write down the con- 
densed thought to make sure that it is clear. When this 
has been done for the entire lesson, it involves only a 
little trouble to prepare a synopsis or outline from these 
notes. When the thought is more simple, marking the 
book may take the place of notes. The important ideas 
may be jotted on the margins of the pages when a 
different wording from that given by the author is 
wished. Exercises that require the pupils to do these 
things must be included in any work that aims to train 
pupils to study. The device of outlining has proved 
valuable in college teaching. The writer has known 
teachers of psychology who required their college classes 
to outline entire textbooks, and to hand in the outlines 
for correction, as a part of their study work. The results 
secured were very much worth while. 

Closely related to outlining and underscoring is the 
ability usually called annotating. These activities are 
all much the same from the mental point of view, though 
annotating carries the process to a more perfect con- 
clusion. To annotate, a pupil must not only condense 
the thought of paragraph, section, or article, but must 
put it together in a form that will be clear and convincing. 
Pupils should be taught to prepare short, pithy condensa- 
tions of paragraphs, sections, and topics. This is another 
exercise that may be used with success in supervised 
study work. 
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dD. Procedure wm drill work. With the public-school 
pupils of the upper grades, teachers do not assume the 
responsibility for directing the work of memorizing and 
habit formation as they do in the earlier years. The 
burden rests more upon the individual pupils. If these 
are to work effectively they must use the best procedure. 
It is well for them to know why they are drilling before 
they start the work, because motivation is of value. Then 
they must secure a correct start. This must be followed 
by repetitions. It is a good plan for each pupil to 
adopt some plan or device that will record his progress 
systematically. In this way he may be led to strive to 
improve on his previous record and thus find the repeti- 
tions more interesting. 

The pupil should adopt that form of activity in his 
studying which is most like the form in which the finished 
product is to function. This saves relearning, which is a 
wasteful process. Thus, for example, a pupil shouid 
learn to spell by writing words and using them in sen- 
tences, and to swim by actually going into the water. 
Formal drill exercises, such as are given sometimes in 
school subjects, are of doubtful value if indulged in to 
any extent. 

Pupils should learn to distribute the time devoted to 
lengthy drill exercises over several periods. It has been 
found that this is most economical. Drill exercises should 
seldom last longer than fifteen or twenty minutes for 
most individuals. There are differences among pupils 
in this respect, however, and each should be led to 
discover his own peculiarity. 

6. Intelligence must be used. It is not to be supposed 
that devices and aids alone will suffice to insure effective 
studying. The pupils must be taught to use their intelli- 
gence. This is especially true in mastering an assign- 
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ment of knowledge materials, for the recognition of 
values is one of the essentials. Every page of printed 
matter contains many ideas. These must be weighed and 
analyzed until those that are relevant to the topic in 
hand are selected. A recent study of reading has shown 
that reading is largely reasoning. An individual who 
can read well, choosing the ideas that were in the mind 
of the one who wrote the selection, is generally one who 
can reason clearly. This is one of the important aspects 
of intelligence. Poor students are generally poor readers, 
and poor results are shown in their scholarship because 
they do poor silent reading. This means, then, that 
teachers must emphasize discrimination of ideas in 
teaching silent reading. Pupils must learn to evaluate 
the reasoning and thinking of others, as well as to get 
the meaning that others intend to give. A large part of 
study work should consist in making hypotheses, gather- 
ing data, and verifying the conclusions. 

When the pupil has determined the relative importance 
of various ideas, he is in a position to emphasize the 
important ones, to the neglect of the others, in his study. 
It may be necessary to learn the insignificant for the 
day’s recitation, in order to make the important ideas 
perfectly clear; but the latter must be mastered for 
future use. This sensing of relative values is one of those 
abilities that are found only where there is intelligence. 
It is a mark of good mental ability. Pupils can be trained 
to recognize its importance, and thus can be stimulated 
to develop themselves to the full extent of their capabili- 
ties along this line. 

7. Resting. Many lesson tasks are so lengthy that it 
is impossible, or undesirable, for pupils to attempt to 
complete them at one sitting. Much more work can be 
accomplished if pauses of the right kind are introduced 
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intelligently into the doing of many of the school tasks 
than by the usual continuous methods. If the work is 
easy and filled with variety, changing in character from 
minute to minute, it may be continued profitably for an 
hour or two without interruptions. However, if the task 
requires concentrated attention and is highly productive 
of fatigue, pauses must come every fifteen or twenty 
minutes if the best work is to be done. There are, how- 
ever, great differences between individuals in this matter, 
and these variations must be considered. Some pupils 
take longer to get started and can work longer after they 
get into the task than can others. The pauses should not 
come so often nor be so long that they interfere with a 
renewal of the task. It takes a few minutes for every 
one to get started to work and to attain his greatest 
efficiency—to get in the ‘‘swing,’’ so to speak—and this 
momentum is lost in rest periods. Therefore pauses must 
not be too long, or it will be like starting the work over 
again when it is renewed. They should be just long 
enough to refresh without allowing the momentum to 
be lost. 

Another point of importance is that the mental activity 
that a person indulges in at one instant affects the reten- 
tion of that in which he has been engaged at the next 
preceding moment. If the two are related, they are 
remembered better because they were presented to the 
mind successively. If they are different, each may tend 
to make the other fade and be less well remembered. 
When this fact is applied to resting, it implies that when 
a pupil rests from hard work the only real rest is idle- 
ness, thinking of nothing purposeful. Anything serious 
that is thought about not only uses nervous energy but 
tends to blot out what has just been learned. The best 
rest would be something in the form of light physical 
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exercise. The pause should never be filled with anything 
very exciting or disturbing, because this will tend to 
destroy some of the nerve impressions that have been 
made recently and will interfere markedly with the 
making of permanent new ones in succeeding moments. 
The detrimental effects of holiday vacations upon the 
teaching of the days just before and after is due pri- 
marily to the change in character of the mental activity 
with which the rest period is filled. It is hard to get 
‘down to work.”’ 

8. Applying knowledge. One of the best ways to make 
sure that things learned will be remembered is to use 
them. Pupils may be taught to use various devices to 
compel themselves to think over the lessons they have 
studied. Some of these, outlining and marking the book 
especially, have been mentioned. Another device that is 
of value is the plan wherein each pupil prepares a list 
of questions on the lesson, and brings his list to class for 
the purpose of asking the questions from the other class 
members. The practice of thinking out original, concrete 
illustrations for all general principles and rules is 
valuable also. If a pupil seizes every opportunity for 
such work and creates as many opportunities as pos- 
sible many things will be retained that are forgotten 
ordinarily. 


V. Special Classroom Procedures. 


A. ADMINISTRATIVE ATTEMPTS TO HELP. 

As soon as the need for teaching the pupils to study 
became recognized the school administrators took up the 
challenge and devised various ways of meeting the need. 
One of the most popular methods was to rearrange the 
daily schedule so that their teachers realized that some- 
thing was expected of them different from what they had 
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been doing. A superintendent always faces an obstacle 
when he tries something new that requires his older 
teachers to apply new procedures and it took time for the 
teachers to work out the techniques that made the 
greatest contribution. 

One of the early attempts to provide better conditions 
for directing study activities gave one day a week to this 
work. Another plan gave the teacher a schedule that 
permitted him to confer individually with the pupils who 
needed help. This was hard to administer. A third pro- 
vision was that of an extra teacher who was given a 
room where those needing help were sent by the regular 
teachers. These special or opportunity rooms have been 
very useful though they require a teacher of unusual 
experience and skill. Slow pupils, pupils who have been 
absent, and bright pupils who wish to skip to the next 
grade go to these teachers for guidance. This plan has 
been used quite widely in the large school systems. 

A further administrative provision that has been used 
was to set aside one period of the day for special super- 
vision of study activities. Since the last period of the 
day was frequently used, the bright pupils often were 
excused from this period and could then give their time 
to extra curricular activities. 

A closely related plan was the traditional study hall 
plan. A large room became the home room where all of 
the pupils were expected to spend their time when not in 
class. Here they usually studied as their own fancies 
and the high school rules dictated. The teacher in charge 
of this room usually was changed every period and this 
duty often came to be a disagreeable chore. When she 
had a large attendance made up of pupils who had too 
little to do or were mischief bent, she often could do 
nothing but hold down the lid on a situation filled with 
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explosive possibilities. Whenever the room became the 
dumping ground of other classes or activities, where 
pupils were sent who were not needed or not wanted, the 
one in charge of the study hall often gave a sigh of relief 
when that period ended. 

The study-hall can be used to improve the study habits 
of the pupils if a teacher is put in charge who is qualified 
to deal with the various study problems. He must keep 
in touch with the learning progress of those pupils who 
are not making satisfactory progress or who seem to 
have time to spare. He might be the librarian or the 
principal, especially the latter, since he would then have 
the authority to suggest changes in procedure where the 
pupil’s behavior reflects poor teaching procedures. 

The most popular plan in junior high schools probably 
is the divided period. The class period is lengthened and 
a part of each is set aside for study activities under the 
supervision of the teacher. This solves the study-hall 
problem and has the advantage that study time outside 
of school can be waived for many boys and girls. In some 
communities it seems desirable to have very little study- 
ing done at home. The divided period, however, is likely 
to run into complications with those teachers who never 
have time enough for the class recitation. They are likely 
to run over into the study time unless the first part of 
the period is used for study. Better results are secured, 
as a rule, where the first half of the period is used for 
recitation and the latter half for directed study because 
many pupils will find a little time to review or complete 
the assignment before the class period. Further, learning 
which has to be remembered a day later is likely to be 
more permanent than learning which functions only dur- 
ing the next hour. 
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In many high schools the pupils have vacant periods 
during the school day during which they can be expected 
to do some supplementary studying. This usually will 
furnish ample time for any additional study that the slow 
pupils will need to do under the divided period plan. 
The bright ones will have to be given supplementary 
work to keep them busy at this time. 

A few ingenious administrators have worked out some 
complicated procedures which improve the instruction 
by making the teachers break away from the traditional 
recitation-assignment. They are too detailed for any 
discussion here. Among these, the Maguire Group Study 
Plan and the Dalton or Contract Plan, may be the most 
profitable to study further if there is time. 

Individualized instruction in its extreme form has been 
used in the lower grades of the elementary school but it 
has little value for the advanced grades, where pupils 
elect different courses, in any but the smallest of schools. 
It is very time consuming and is expensive of teacher 
time. In many ways it is a backward step to the schools 
of a century that has passed; hence few schools have 
organized their instruction on this plan except in subjects 
like typewriting where learning is primarily the acquisi- 
tion of a very complicated set of skills. 


B. Pruans Carriep Out sy InpivinuaL TEACHERS. 


Individual teachers have been quite resourceful in 
devising plans for teaching the pupils to study effectively. 
Some of these involved the application of the mastery 
formula; test, teach; re-test, re-teach; to the point of 
mastery. In the algebra class for example a new topic 
is introduced by a teacher demonstration. This then is 
followed by a few pupils being sent to the blackboard 
where they try out the work that the teacher has ex- 
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plained or by the whole class trying out the new ideas 
orally or in writing at their seats. After it seems that 
the majority of the class has grasped the instruction, the 
teacher can go around checking their seat work and 
helping the few who failed to understand. Much of the 
class time is spent in practices on the topic with little 
wasted energy. 

Nearly all laboratory classes as well as classes in the 
fine arts can be considered to offer excellent opportunities 
for the individual teachers to direct study activities. 
Whenever the teacher passes around the room examining 
the work of the pupils and making suggestions that help 
to further progress she is supervising study. 

The content subjects do not lend themselves to this 
teaching procedure very readily. As a result, many 
workbooks have been devised to help the pupils do a 
better job. In reality these workbooks are making a form 
of supervised study more feasible and that is the real 
reason their use has spread so widely although few 
educators have recognized this point. The unprepared 
lesson, a lesson that has not been preceded by any study, 
is a device that many skilled teachers in the past have 
used with advantage to help pupils learn when the class 
preparation has been deficient. The class is given an 
assignment and then is told to prepare it or at least start 
its preparation right away. This is an excellent procedure 
which can be used quite frequently. It gives the teacher 
a check on his assignment and on the ability of each pupil 
to do what has been assigned. To obtain the best results 
from the unprepared lesson the teacher must check on 
the progress of the pupils from time to time. It is usually 
not a time when the teacher can read or mark papers, 
though if a class must read an assignment first before 
doing anything else, the teacher is quite free for a short 
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time. It must be admitted that there are times in such 
a lesson when the teacher can make the greatest contri- 
bution by making sure that no one interrupts any one. 


SUMMARY 


Many teachers do not realize that the pupils need to 
learn how to study each time a new subject is started. 
Study means reading for bright people but the average 
and slow need to use additional procedures. Study is a 
much larger term, including many other activities when 
the pupils manipulate laboratory materials, work prob- 
lems, or memorize. 


If pupils are taught to study effectively they can con- 
tinue their learning after they leave school. 


Careful assignments are the first essential when one 
teaches pupils to study. The second essentital is proper 
study conditions. This is just as true at home as in the 
school and includes many details. The pupils should be 
taught to use reference books, to have the correct atti- 
tude, and to use the method of attack that fits their 
limitations. Many other details are given. 


Administrators made many changes while trying to 
improve the pupils’ abilities to study. Some gave one 
school day a week to it. Some gave the teachers free 
time during the day to help the pupils. Others provided 
an extra teacher who had a special room where those 
needing assistance could come. Sometimes the last 
period in the day was given over to the supervision of 
study. The most common practice is the study hall plan 
where all pupils report when not in class to a study hall 
that is supervised by a teacher not otherwise employed. 

The individual teacher often spends much time in the 
class-room directing the study activities at the seats or 
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at the blackboard. Sometimes this is handled as an 
unprepared lesson. 


EXERCISES 


1. Answer the pre-test questions again and compare your 
responses with your first set. 


2. Make a list of the study points you would emphasize 
during the first month of the school term with a new 
group of pupils. 

3. What plans can you give the pupils to help them check 
on their study activities? 


4. Make a list of the kinds of activities you would suggest 
for home study work. 


5. What disadvantages do you see in the use of the un- 
prepared lesson method? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


TEACHING PUPILS TO APPLY KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILLS 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 

. Why is it desirable for pupils to learn to apply their 
knowledge? 

. What forms do the classroom activities take when the 
pupils apply their knowledge? 

. What are the essentials of the procedures that the 
teacher must follow when she teaches pupils to use 
what they have learned? 


. What kinds of activity can the teacher employ during 
the recitation time when the pupils have been busy 
with application study? 

. What is a project? 

. How do school projects differ from those found out- 
side of school? 


. What are the limitations of project procedures in the 
class-room ? 


. What pitfalls should the teacher avoid when teaching 
the various forms of application? 


THE PROBLEM 
The entire work of the school must lead to a change in 


the pupils’ reactions toward their environment if this 
work is to be effective. This result can be assured only 
by giving them a chance to react in the schoolroom, where 
the teacher can check up and discover whether they are 
responding in the conventional ways. This is the prob- 
lem of training in application. It is not enough to tell a 
pupil how to do a thing. He must be given a chance to 
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do it. The reason why Experience always impresses 
people as being such a good teacher is that she teaches 
with the minimum of telling and the maximum of doing. 
If we can imitate her in this respect, without imitating 
her wasteful over-emphasis along one line and neglect 
along others, our teaching will be much more effective. 

To do this, the teacher must emphasize the use of what 
has been taught at every legitimate opportunity, and 
opportunities must be created as frequently as possible 
until the results are satisfactory. These situations are 
most valuable if they are as nearly like real life as 
possible. The teacher’s part in training in application, 
then, consists mainly in creating demands for the use of 
what has been learned. It is not enough merely to create 
these situations, however. The PuEEe must be stimulated 
to make use of them. 


FORMS OF APPLICATION 

Before the technique of teaching pupils in application 
procedures is considered, it will be well to examine the 
various forms in which it may be found. These are forms 
of pupil effort that provide activities for the study 
period. Often the study period is devoted entirely to this 
work. At times the same task may be brought into the 
formal class period, and then it becomes a different kind 
of exercise. The same material may be used as the sub- 
ject of a bit of deductive teaching in one instance and 
as the application activity for home-work in another. 
Application involves individual pupil effort, inde- 
pendently carried on by the class members during the 
study hour. 
I. Constructive or Creative Effort. 


Pupils sometimes are asked to apply what they have 
been taught constructively or creatively. Their efforts 
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vary from work that is but slightly different from the 
model or copy, to that which shows a very high degree 
of originality. Thus, we may say that a pupil who, in an 
oral theme class, told a joke or story that he had read 
was doing an elementary piece of constructive work if 
he made the slight modifications necessary to adapt it 
to his hearers. If, on the contrary, he presented an 
original prize story or oration, his work would be of the 
highest caliber. In addition to the theme work, oral and 
written, of the English courses, there are many oppor- 
tunities for constructive effort in other subjects. The 
work in music, when it reaches the more advanced stages, 
contains much of it. The drawing and art work, even 
from the elementary stages, is filled with opportunities 
for the expression of individual ideas. The boys im 
manual training and the girls in home economics also 
have their demands along the same line. In fact, the 
ingenious teacher may find situations in nearly every 
subject that provide for the expression of creative effort. 
Few subjects, however, are as filled with these possibili- 
ties as the English and art work. These offer oppor- 
tunities of the highest achievements in literature and art. 

The other school subjects offer less promising fields 
for constructive effort. The teacher of biology and other 
natural sciences frequently requests the pupils to make 
drawings of specimens and apparatus. These sketches 
are not intended to show anything other than the actual 
essentials of the specimens, but they demand knowledge 
and discrimination. They give an opportunity for the 
expression of individual initiative that is appreciated 
best by those who have taught these subjects. In geog- 
raphy and history the map work also provides the pupils 
with opportunities for constructive work. This applies 
not only to the drawing and making of maps themselves, 
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but also to the practice of using outline maps, which may 
be filled out in various ways. The commercial prepara- 
tion of outline maps by publishing houses, which has 
reduced the cost of such helps, has opened a field to the 
teacher that is very important. In geography, these maps 
may be used to show industries, products, rainfall, 
physical features, and many other things. This use leads 
to an understanding of aspects that would be but poorly 
comprehended otherwise. In history, explorations, settle- 
ments, changes in territory, and military campaigns are 
made quite real by the use of outline maps. In fact, this 
phase of teaching is often discussed under the problem 
of securing realness in teaching, because it is so helpful. 
Another method of securing constructive effort in con- 
tent subjects is by the use of outlines. This has been 
discussed already. When outlines are given to the pupils 
to be filled out in the study hour, one of the teaching 
functions that they fulfil is training in application. 


II. Translation Work. 


The ordinary translation work of the foreign-lanugage 
class is primarily training in application. The pupils are 
asked to put words, verb forms, and other ideas together 
according to rules. This is a complete test of the mental 
assimilation of the material. Pupils must keep many 
things in mind, and this is what makes the work so 
difficult. 


III. Problems. 


Problems that are assigned for study require the 
application of principles and facts learned in the class 
period. Many subjects contain problems, as has been 
noted in an earlier chapter. The old established subjects, 
e.g., mathematics in its different forms, made much use 
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of the problem method of teaching. As taught by many 
teachers, the work in algebra and arithmetic is little 
but training in application. In physics and chemistry the 
problems furnish a very effective means of application, 
if properly selected. There is a danger, however, that 
problems will be pedantic and little related to practical 
life activities. Problems may be devised in other sub- 
jects, but these courses often do not lend themselves to 
the use of problem exercises so readily as those already 
mentioned. 


IV. Project. 


As the writer prefers to use the term, a project is a 
problematic situation whose most effective solution will 
involve definite and purposeful activity that probably 
will appeal strongly to the pupil because it approximates 
a life activity in which he might engage later. In school 
practice the project will be distinguished from the prob- 
lem by the former’s greater length and by a more con- 
crete setting. Projects may be largely mental like an 
imaginary trip to Hawaii or the writing of a letter to a 
French orphan in the foreign language class or they may 
be the making of a concrete object like a footstool in the 
woodshop. In any case the project involves choosing or 
discovering the project, planning its execution, com- 
pleting or constructing, and a final evaluation or judging 
of the result. 


TECHNIQUE oF TRAINING Pupits To APPLY. 

Since the project is the most involved of the procedures 
used in training pupils in the application of their know!l- 
edge and skills, its technique will be examined in some 
detail. If it is understood and the materials in preceding 
chapters is clear, the average teacher should have no 
difficulty in teaching other kinds of application. 
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1. The first step in the project method is completed 
when the pupil has chosen the activity he wishes to under- 
take and has determined to carry it to completion. It 
starts, however, when the pupil sets out to discover a 
project that is suited to his stage of learning and the 
objectives of the course. It is perfectly obvious that the 
ordinary teacher will have to exercise much forbear- 
ance in guiding pupils into the discovery of suitable 
projects. She often will be tempted to impose her ideas 
on them. This ‘‘hands off’’ policy oftentimes is not so 
exacting as the novice assumes. If a pupil receives a 
‘‘suggestion’’ from the teacher that two or three projects 
are of the sort that he could carry on successfully, and 
he spends considerable time examining them and reach- 
ing a decision on the one he likes best, the proper mental 
attitude has been secured and the pupil has made the 
choice. It is even possible for the teacher to suggest a 
single project to a pupil who has tried to find one and 
failed and have this pupil ‘‘choose’’ the suggested 
project with enthusiasm. Pupils often find projects in 
the textbooks, in workbooks, and even in the teacher’s 
assignment box. The teacher must keep a firm hold on 
the class activities during this step, since she is the 
guiding force, but she must exercise her influence in a 
subtle, suggestive way instead of directly. 

2. The second step, planning the work of the project, 
requires the greatest foresight on the part of the teacher. 
Here again, results must be secured by directing the 
pupil’s work without letting him realize that the teacher 
is in control. The most successful instructors do this 
by encouraging their pupils to make suggestions and 
then, through skilful questioning, leading them to dis- 
cover the parts of their planning that will not work. With 
advanced pupils the fact that the plan is unsatisfactory 
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is left to the execution stage for its discovery. If nearly 
all of the pupils in a class have well-prepared written 
plans for the execution of their projects, the teacher’s 
work is lighter during the next step. 

The teacher must insist that the pupils do as much of 
the planning as possible. If they find it difficult to plan 
the work, the projects selected are probably too advanced 
for their stage of learning. When pupils are new to this 
method of working they frequently do not know how to 
go about it. If they participate in a group project first, 
they will get used to this plan of teaching and will be 
more resourceful. 

3. During the execution of a project, the teacher and 
pupils become acutely aware of any shortcomings in the 
preceding step. If the project has been well planned, the 
teacher will have little to do. She will be busy helping the 
pupils over unforeseen difficulties, however, if the second 
step has been slighted or if the pupils are not skilled in 
the steps required. Her main job here is pupil super- 
vision and she can use all of the devices for supervised 
study that apply to this field of teaching. After the 
pupils are skilled in the carrying out of their plans, the 
teacher should leave them alone until they come to her 
for help. This step involves many of the techniques of 
problem solving. It really makes little difference at this 
stage of the project method whether the activity is an 
individual or a group affair. The teacher must permit 
the pupils to proceed independently as far as they are 
able to do so. 

4. Judging the results of the pupil’s effort is the last 
step. It falls into three well-defined stages. First is the 
pupil’s own evaluation of his work. He must check over 
everything to make sure that he has executed his project 
to the best of his ability. Then he presents it to his class- 
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mates for their evaluation. This is a critical time be- 
cause, unless the teacher has worked carefully to build up 
an attitude of constructive criticism and fair play, per- 
sonalities may enter into the exercise and produce hard 
feelings or loss of enthusiasm among some of the more 
sensitive and conscientious individuals. It takes skilful 
instruction to bring a class to the point where the pupils 
ean reap the greatest benefit from this social evaluation 
of a project. 

The third phase of the judging step is the teacher’s 
evaluation. This should come only after the pupil has 
had a chance to make the changes which seem feasible 
after his fellows have offered their suggestions. It should 
result in constructive comments that will help the pupils 
to improve their own technique of critical evaluation and 
that will give them more accurate standards upon which 
to judge projects in the future. The teacher’s remarks 
are very potent and the pupils’ attitudes toward future 
projects will depend, in the main, upon what their teacher 
says and how she says it. In many instances the teacher’s 
evaluation can follow the pupil’s own check without any 
evaluation by his classmates. The evaluation by his 
fellow pupils is a very useful exercise when it is well 
handled, however. | 


THe RECITATION ON THE APPLICATION ACTIVITIES. 

Many teachers have the idea that everything that the 
pupils do in the way of study must be hashed over in a 
recitation. Nothing could be further from the truth when 
teaching pupils to apply knowledge and skills. The 
situation can be illustrated best by the work in an algebra 
class where the pupils have spent the study period upon 
a list of problems in factoring. The usual procedure in 
the recitation is for the teacher to assign the problems 
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that have been studied to different class members, each 
of whom puts one on the blackboard. When all have 
been copied on the board, the teacher begins the recitation 
by calling upon each pupil to explain his problem. 

This process is usually a time consuming procedure 
with few educational benefits. There is no reason why 
any problem should be placed on the blackboard, if it has 
been understood and worked successfully by all com- 
petent class members. Such emphasis might be given to 
problems that furnished difficulty to several pupils, but 
only to these. The time could be spent more profitably in 
considering entirely new problems or new facts and 
principles in preparation for other problems. 

When the class considers problems studied at home 
and worked successfully, no provision is made for keep- 
ing the pupils busy, and inattention and disorder are 
likely to be rampant unless the teacher is a marvel at 
securing order without keeping the pupils busy. The 
task of providing for individual differences is a difficult 
one when studying problems. It can be done best by 
giving the pupils a list of problems that are new and 
allowing them to attempt them at the blackboard or at 
their seats, each working at his own rate. The teacher’s 
part would be to move among the pupils and pass upon 
the accuracy of the work. 

There is little temptation for the teacher to go over 
familiar work in a lifeless class recitation where outline 
maps and similar activities are concerned. These do not 
lend themseleves to the ordinary recitation, and are so 
new that they have taken the proper subsidiary place in 
the classroom. Foreign language classes, however, might 
take a hint from the mathematics class. There is no doubt 
that the attention and interest would be more intense if 
new material at the right level of difficulty were used in 
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class in place of those studied in the preceding study 
assignment when translation work is involved. Even 
where new materials are not studied, it is a marked gain 
to have the old in new forms. This fact has been recog- 
nized by those foreign language textbook series that have 
a study text with many helps and a recitation text where 
these have been omitted. 

In the English class the recitation hour may be well 
spent in considering the results that pupils have secured 
in their individual study periods. The work here is very 
different from mathematics. The interest is centered in 
the entire product and not in a short answer. The pupils 
often need the setting of a recitation, which furnishes a 
real audience, to bring out their best. When themes are 
prepared for the teacher alone, not half the interest is 
manifested that is shown when they are prepared for 
presentation to the entire class. The same reaction is 
‘secured with music and art instruction. It is the finished 
product in its entirety that is desired. 


CHECKING THE Puptrts’ Work. 


The special case of the evaluation of the results of 
project procedures has already been discussed. There 
are many other types of pupil application that do not 
fit into this special pattern. It must not be inferred from 
the preceding section on the recitation, that this work can 
be neglected. It must be checked carefully even though it 
is not a part of the material recited upon in class. There 
are various ways of doing this that can help to lighten the 
load for the teacher. Some kinds of work can be checked 
by the pupils if they exchange papers and the teacher 
tells what the right responses should be. These papers 
ean be collected for the teacher afterwards and then 
examined or recorded as seems best. If the teacher is 
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interested in the methods of attack used by the pupils in 
their study activities, she will have to do more of the 
evaluating herself and the more thorough job she does 
the more the pupils will profit. 

This marking of papers can easily become a burden to 
the teacher who has large classes. It may even prove 
impossible to do the work thoroughly. In such cases the 
teacher may have to rely upon marking only a part of the 
papers. The fact that the rest have been prepared should 
be recorded if possible but, if a pupil’s work is examined 
carefully every few days, his interest will be likely to 
persist even if every paper is not carefully rated. The 
teacher will have to avoid any regular routine of looking 
at the work so that the pupils will not try to guess when 
the papers will be checked carefully and neglect to pre- 
pare them at other times. 

The greatest value from the written work is secured 
when the teacher can go over each marked paper in a 
personal consulation with the pupil. This practice is very 
important in teaching English composition. It has been 
found, however, that a teacher should not be too critical 
of the work produced by the pupils or they will become 
discouraged. Too much red ink is bad. A little encour- 
agement often: goes much further in getting pupils 
enthusiastic about their work than criticism. Some 
teachers have found that they can substitute oral themes 
for some of the written work and thus lighten their load. 
Oral themes are valuable but they develop different 
abilities from written themes and are not a perfect 
substitute. Some of the workbooks on English composi- 
tion have been found helpful in teaching usage and may 
be utilized to relieve the teacher from much paper work 
if the exercises are exchanged and marked by the pupils. 
Some teachers have reserved these for the class period 
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where the pupils take them as tests, studying the text 
material outside class. 


CAUTIONS. 


One of the mistakes frequently made by teachers while 
training pupils in application is to expect too much from 
them. The work looks so easy to the teacher that she is 
inclined to become impatient when nothing but apparent 
failures are produced by the pupils. The difficulty is that 
the teacher has set up too high a standard of attainment. 
Whenever a teacher in an ordinary school complains 
about having a class of blockheads, that teacher has 
either not mastered the elements of teaching or is expect- 
ing too much from the pupils. If the pupils really are 
‘ssubnormal, it will be necessary to exchange the methods 
used with the average pupil for those suited to defectives. 

The result of demanding too much frequently is dis- 
honest work. The teacher who fails to discriminate 
sufficiently to realize how much pupils can do often is 
unable to detect the little subterfuges to which pupils 
resort when work beyond their capabilities is demanded. 
A poor piece of work, but the pupil’s own, is much better, 
from the educational point of view, than that which some 
one else has done for him. The surest way to prevent 
dishonest work is to ask only what pupils can do well, 
and to check systematically on the output. The practice 
of permitting tardy work to be counted often leaves a 
loophole for pupils to copy the productions of others 
and hand them in as their own. A piece of work should 
not be accepted after the corrected work has been 
returned, if there is any doubt as to its genuineness. A 
good way to control this is to require pupils to secure 
special permission for the preparation of late work, and 
to be sparing in granting requests for this privilege. 
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When a teacher is working with projects he should not 
try to make this procedure carry the entire teaching 
load. Projects have the big advantage of being more 
interesting than many of the older forms of pupil activity 
but they have a decided weakness in the fact that the 
learning aspects are likely to be less directly pointed 
towards educational objectives. It is hard to find good 
projects after the early stages of the learning are passed. 
Consequently, any teaching program which emphasizes 
projects as the main method must include a lot of repeti- 
tious learning on the elementary level, such as one finds 
in Agriculture or Home Economics. Subjects like mathe- 
matics or foreign language instruction can use projects 
effectively only a part of the time. A good project, how- 
ever, can be of much help in enlivening some of the older 
subjects. 


AIDS 


There are several aids or devices that a teacher may 
employ in one or another of the fields of work. The most 
common of these is the use of models or copies. There 
seems to be nothing quite so helpful to pupils as to have 
a sample product to examine from time to time as they 
proceed with their work. Few are so original as to be 
able to get along entirely without illustrative models to 
euide them. This device is one that has been employed 
for a long time in mathematics work, and is a pedagogical 
aid of known value. Well prepared text-books, with 
appropriate illustrative examples, are of great help to 
the teacher. Teachers of written themes also know the 
value of models, which may be used, when the assign- 
ments are made, to make clear what is wanted. It some- 
times seems that pupils are too dependent upon these 
aids, but it must be remembered that they are in new 
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work. It takes much copying and imitating to make the 
great artists, and the school is usually trying to impart 
the merest rudiments. The shghtest display of origi- 
nality is a real find when the work is in a new field. 


In oral theme work the brief has been found to be of 
value. Pupils are required to prepare briefs before they 
come to class. These may be submitted to the teacher for 
criticism before the theme is given. The preparation of 
the brief requires the organization of the materials and 
helps to secure clear thinking. 


VALUE OF TRAINING IN APPLICATION 


This phase of teaching is of especial value because the 
results are objective. It is so easy to see what has been 
accomplished. Assuming that the reactions of the pupils 
are a measure of what they have learned, it is a good test 
of teaching results. Thus, this work becomes a test of 
the teacher’s ability to direct the teaching process. The 
results secured also are a measure of the real progress 
attained by the individual pupils. It often happens that 
pupils can master memory materials readily but can not 
see opportunities for applying them. Teachers often 
show similar weaknesses—knowing the theory of peda- 
gooy from beginning to end, but failing as teachers 
because they can not use what they know. Application 
thus becomes a test of the ability to use one’s knowledge 
practically. 

Training in application also tends to test out subject- 
matter. Of course, it is possible for teachers to devise 
very artificial situations for the application of subject- 
matter, but most types of application have a bearing 
on life problems. This bearing should be as direct as 
possible. 
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The step, application, is the final step in several of the 
model teaching forms. It is a phase of teaching that 
should be used wherever and whenever it is of value. 


SUMMARY 


The teacher must spend a part of her time in teaching 
pupils to apply the knowledge, habits and emotions they 
have acquired. She can do this by giving the pupils (1) 
construction or creative activities, (2) translation and 
composition work in the foreign language fields, (3) 
problems, and (4) projects. 

The steps involved in a project are more complicated 
than those in the other aspects of application work but 
they suggest the general pattern. They are choosing the 
project, planning the work required, executing the plan, 
and judging the results. Judging the results includes 
three steps (1) the pupil’s review or evaluation, (2) the 
class evaluation, and (3) the teacher’s rating of the 
outcomes. 

The recitation when the pupils have been busy with 
application activities should not be a dead affair which 
merely repeats what has been studied. Whenever it 
tends to become monotonous, the teacher may improve 
the set-up by bringing in new application activities. 
Some kinds of application work produce a lot of 
paper work for the teacher. Sampling may help lighten 
the load but it always sacrifices some of the teaching 
opportunities. 

The demands for application results made by the 
teacher should be reasonable or dishonesty may appear 
in the attempts of the boys and girls to meet the teacher’s 
requirements. A good routine will be needed to prevent 
undesirable practices. Too much should not be expected 
from projects. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Review the pre-test questions. 
2. List a group of projects from your teaching field that 
you might offer to your class. 
3. What proportion of the above list is limited to the 
simplest aspects of the subject? 
4. What cautions do you feel should be emphasized in 
- application work? 
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CHAPTER XV , 
THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What is the socialized recitation? 

2. When may a teacher use the socialized procedures? 

3. What kinds of socialized recitations have you par- 
ticipated in as a student? 

4. To what extent can a teacher direct the activities of 
the pupils when they are engaged in a socialized 
recitation? 

5. What mistakes do teachers sometimes make when 
conducting socialized recitations? 


6. What advantages do socialized activities have over 
the other type? 


7. To what subjects of study is the socialized recitation 
most suited? 


8. How would you change over in your teaching from a 
teacher-dominated routine to a socialized recitation? 


The socialized recitation is considered to be one of the 
newer teaching procedures. This does not mean that it is 
a procedure that has just been devised. On the contrary, 
it is one of the ingenious techniques that were invented 
years ago by teachers who had the ability to originate and 
adapt new ways of teaching. It did something that they 
wanted done for their pupils. Nevertheless, it is one of 
the forms of instruction that has been justified and 
popularized by comparatively recent educational theory. 

The socialized recitation places the emphasis on pupil 
development in contrast to the emphasis on mastery of 
subject-matter that is the characteristic of many of the 
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older procedures. The classroom situation is so arranged 
that self-activity 1s a prime necessity on the part of the 
pupils. Subject-matter becomes only a tool for express- 
ing ideas and developing power. The pupils are encour- 
aged to make spontaneous, voluntary contributions to 
the general class welfare and feel it is their show and 
that it reflects on their ability to run it when it does not 
go very well. They are critical of the offerings and 
opinions of their classmates and feel free to challenge 
in a courteous way whenever they doubt or do not under- 
stand the contributions. 


I. Essentials of a Socialized Recitation. 


1. The socialized recitation must be filled with activi- 
ties that can be entered into by all the pupils and all must 
take part if it is to be considered a real success. It is 
a time when the pupils have to abide by the will of the 
majority and if they have not learned to do this the 
teacher must give them some practice during the regular 
class time before the completely socialized recitation is 
tried. For example, she should so manipulate the formal 
recitations that the pupils will have to decide by voting 
on several vital’ questions. The pupils will not always 
choose wisely but may vote on the basis of their likes 
and dislikes. After they have made several blunders in 
this way they may learn to vote more intelligently. Ifa 
teacher has a class that is so split into factions that wise 
decisions cannot be made, it will be very difficult to 
conduct good socialized recitations with them. Of course, 
it might be worth while to try out a group like that on 
this procedure before deciding negatively, because the 
socialized recitation is designed to develop the missing 
traits. Although the teacher will not be very active 
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during the recitation, she will have plenty to do getting 
ready for it. 

2. The pupils feel a responsibility to the class and not 
to the teacher. The group is given so many chances to 
express its approval and disapproval that the different 
pupils come to feel a definite urge to conform to the 
group ideal. As the work continues, loyalty to the group 
develops and the members become more cooperative. It 
is natural for pupils in this early and middle adolescent 
stage to be very responsive to the opinions of their class- 
mates. This sensitivity is heightened when the class 
members decide by majority vote on the marks each is 
to receive for his part in the recitation. Responsibility, 
therefore, tends to become a strong factor in the lives 
of the pupils participating. 

3. The third essential, morale, is a natural outgrowth 
of the feeling of responsibility. It is the feeling of unity, 
friendliness, and group solidarity that comes from par- 
ticipating with the others in the recitation, sharing the 
work and enjoying the rewards. This morale binds the 
class together and helps to get things done. It is like the 
gang spirit that makes for power. When it is absent, 
little constructive action results and the group tends to 
disintegrate. Therefore, it must be present to a certain 
extent before a socialized recitation will function, a fact 
that makes it almost impossible for a new teacher to 
socialize a new class on the first day. 


II. Specific Forms That Are Used. 


Where possible, the class meeting in a socialized reci- 
tation finds it better if the pupils can sit so that the 
different members are facing each other. The best 
arrangement is a circle, or around a big table, with the 
teacher in the circle or behind it in a less prominent 
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position. The class has a chairman and he has assigned 
the activities to the pupils who work as individuals or as 
committees on the different parts of the assignment. Of 
course, it must be mentioned that the chairman has been 
in a conference with the teacher during which the activi- 
ties were planned in much detail before the lessons were 
assigned. 

After each pupil makes his contribution the others ask 
questions, make their personal contributions or other- 
wise pass on the quality of the report. At the close of the 
period or unit there is a good summary prepared by the 
pupils and accepted by the teacher. The teacher also acts 
as a referee whenever there is a point of dispute. 

A simple form of socialization is sometimes used where 
the pupils prepare questions during their study time. 
During the recitation they arise and ask a question and 
then call upon some classmate to answer. They are 
expected to judge the accuracy of the answers to the 
questions they ask, and to supply the correct answers if 
no one else can. The one who was called upon to answer 
asks the second question and so on during the period. 
Outlines on the blackboard are a big help in conducting 
this type of recitation. 

A more formal type of organization may be used where 
the class is organized like a state or national legislature 
and then proceeds to consider some of the current prob- 
lems that the real legislative body has before it. This 
plan is very effective in teaching the pupils about the 
machinery of law making bodies. 

A less formal procedure is sometimes used when the 
lesson is divided into several parts and each part is 
assigned to a committee. Hach committee has a leader 
who must help his group to prepare an outline of their 
part, frame questions to be asked later, and make certain 
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of the answers. During the class period each chairman 
asks questions from the pupils in the other groups, all 
of whom are expected to have studied the entire lesson. 
At the close of the period the class votes on the rating 
that was earned by each classmate who participated. 

Classes in Current Events have sometimes been 
organized into clubs with officers, constitution, and 
by-laws. The meetings of the club are given over to dis- 
cussions of the vital topics, dramatizations of suitable 
events, and general group activities. 

In all forms of the socialized recitation the teacher 
must remain more or less in the background but always 
must be ready to step into a vital spot if the need 
arises. This form is definitely a child-centered teaching 
procedure. 7 


III. When Feasible. 


The teacher must know her pupils before she attempts 
the socialized recitation. It may fail because the class 
is not suited to it. As has been mentioned classes that are 
made up of cliques that quarrel frequently will not forget 
their clans to make the socialized recitation a success 
unless the teacher is very resourceful. Of course, the 
socialized recitation may be a fine device to give them 
larger loyalties. One or two individuals who always want 
to run things may be a cause of failure when they refuse 
to cooperate unless they can have their way. This is 
especially true in small classes where one individual has 
more influence. Under these conditions of doubtful 
success, the teacher might ease them into the work by 
having the pupils do more of the class activities including 
the evaluation of one another’s work while she acts as 
chairman and plans the programs. If she can make a 
success of partial socialization, she can then turn over 
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more responsibility to the pupils and have a greater 
degree of socialization with a reasonable probability of 
success. 

The socialized recitation is not suited to subjects in the - 
mathematics and foreign language fields except possibly 
during review. It is most well adapted to the social 
sciences where there is a chance to vary the subject- 
matter without losing sight of the major objectives. All 
facts are likely to be about the same in difficulty of 
learning. Further, no high school group can study every- 
thing that might be included. Hence, unless a high school 
is working under a system of examinations set by a 
higher authority, there is a generous opportunity to 
choose among many topics and details. No definite 
arrangement of subject-matter which begins with simple 
ideas and leads to the more complex is present to restrict 
the choice. 

After the pupils have been over the course materials 
the socialized recitation may be used to add life to the 
reviews. Everyone knows the limits restricting the 
subject-matter, so it becomes a kind of game to see what 
can be done inside the boundaries. 


IV. Value of. 


The socialized recitation techniques fit in with the 
general movement to emphasize the child instead of 
subject-matter. It gives more freedom and shows the 
teacher a way to break with traditional procedures. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that studies have not 
shown that it is a better way to secure the learning of 
the facts of subject-matter than the older procedures. 
It does develop resourceful, aggressive pupil personali- 
ties that are a strong contrast to the meek, striving-to- 
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please-the-teacher type that wins the scholarship honors 
under the teacher-dominated techniques, however. 

The unskilled teacher is likely to do very poor work 
while directing the socialized recitiation since it is not 
an easy way to teach. It takes a lot of experience and 
resourcefulness on the part of the teacher to plan the 
work with the leaders and to direct the recitation without 
taking direct charge. Some teachers are not suited to 
this procedure because of lack of training, lack of flexi- 
bility or some other shortcoming, so it is the form for 
them to avoid. If a teacher tries it and finds she does noi 
like it, she should drop the plan for something more 
suited to her mental make-up. 

If we think of values from the pupils’ point of view we 
find that the socialized recitation often provides oppor- 
tunities for a more effective kind of motivation than the 
teacher-dominated exercises, though it is possible for 
a skilful teacher to handle a class so wisely that the 
pupils will respond to him as well as to their fellows. 
When they are sensitive to the group instead of to the 
teacher alone, the classwork has the spirit of socializa- 
tion even when it has the traditional form. In the truly 
socialized class the pupils work for the group. This 
provides a natural audience situation that is a very 
powerful motivating influence for good oral and written 
expression as well as other excellent outcomes. 

This type of recitation encourages friendly criticism 
by the pupils, a form that, in many cases, is more effective 
than the teacher’s comments, because it is felt more 
keenly. The socialized recitation provides an oppor- 
unity for learning from others who are struggling with 
the same problems. 

A group consciousness, which is the morale that has 
been discussed, often is the outcome of any regular use 
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of the socialized recitation. The pupils develop group 
loyalties and are encouraged to cooperate with one 
another far more than under traditional procedures. 
Common needs are recognized by the class members and 
common interests arise when they try to satisfy these 
needs. It is natural, then, that ideals of loyalty to the 
group tend to be established and good work is encouraged 
because it is socially satisfying. 

The trait of cooperation is developed by some forms 
of the socialized recitation since it is the outgrowth of 
repeated acts of service to one’s fellows. One always 
becomes interested in those whom he has helped by some 
kind of service. This helpfulness has satisfied his own 
feelings of worth. 

This kind of recitation usually gives many opportuni- 
ties to develop the quality of leadership. It also encour- 
ages initiative, while the traditional class procedure 
often discourages the exercise of initiative and trains 
pupils in docile following. 

The socialized recitation gives a good setting in some 
of its forms for training in the art of conversing in a 
group. Here, then, can be taught many of the little 
courtesies needed by educated people who mingle with 
others. The social situations that arise in such a class 
provide splendid opportunities for much of the practice 
in these courtesies that is necessary to fix their learning. 

If the teacher is confronted with important individual 
differences the socialized recitation gives a chance to 
adjust the work to the abilities of the pupils. The bright 
ones can be given longer and more difficult jobs while 
the slow can be asked to do things at their levels. The 
work assigned to the bright pupils should not be mere 
busy work but should make them more skilful and better 
erounded in the facts. Even when the pupils do a lot of 
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the planning, the teacher can check over the proposed 
assignments and question the advisability of those out of 
line. Pupils quickly learn to rate their classmates 
capabilities and frequently are excellent judges of what 
should be asked. 


V. Limitations of the Socialized Recitation. 


There may be a lack of careful organization shown in 
the execution of the plans made for a socialized recitation 
if the teacher has done too much of the planning or if the 
chairman is one of those who can plan easily but execute 
poorly. This will be shown by a tendency to let the class 
get off the topic and consider side issues. It may also be 
revealed by a discussion which is merely an exchange of 
personal opinions. The learning is superficial and the 
class does not make much progress in _ personality 
development either. | 

When anything of the above nature appears the 
teacher must give more thought and attention to the 
planning that the pupils do. If better plans can be made, 
it will be fine. If not, the teacher probably should aban- 
don the recitation for a while until she can build up the 
right setting for it. It takes skill on the part of the 
teacher to help a program committee without dominating 
it, but a teacher must be able to do this if she is to realize 
the greatest success in guiding the socialized recitation. 
She must supervise the assignments so that the work 
will be wisely distributed among the pupils in the class 
and she must confer frequently with the pupil leaders 
and the program committees to make sure that the 
activity will not degenerate into a deadening routine. 

The teacher must not persist in his attempts to use the 
socialized recitation when the pupils do not respond to 
the opportunities it offers. They must be made to realize 
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that they have an important part to play and that the 
work will fail if they do not rise to the occasion. Where 
the pupils lack enthusiasm the teacher will have to drop 
his attempts to socialize and will have to use other 
methods that he has found successful. It is obvious that 
the teacher who has trouble with discipline or with 
planning his work under traditional procedures usually 
cannot expect to have his troubles solved by employing 
socialized procedures. 

The inexperienced teacher may be unable to evaluate 
the changed conditions frequently found in the socialized 
recitation and thus make the mistake of overlooking 
unnecessary conditions of disorder likely to accompany 
the use of socialized procedures with pupils who have 
never tried them. It must be admitted that there often 
is more apparent disorder and noise in the socialized 
room than in the teacher-dominated one. As long as this 
does not interfere with the learning, however, it may be 
overlooked. When it indicates idleness and petty squab- 
bles, it should be checked. This is one aspect of the 
socialized procedure that makes it hard for the teacher 
who has been accustomed to the teacher-dominated class- 
room. She sometimes makes the error of becoming 
alarmed at the overflowing energy that necessarily re- 
sults in noise and confusion in some types of socializa- 
tion. The only safe position to take is that the intent of 
the pupils is just as important here as in the traditional 
classroom. 

It often is hard to keep the assertive pupils from domi- 
nating the socialized recitation. They tend to become 
more assertive as they grow accustomed to it, while the 
retiring and slow tend to become more submerged. 
Devices should be used that will help to prevent this 
condition. 
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The socialized recitation often is wasteful of time when 
the subject matter is vital. The learning outcomes 
resulting from it usually are secondary. This procedure 
should not be used, therefore, under every condition in 
its most child-centered forms, and, as has been pointed 
out, it is of little value in highly organized subjects, such 
as mathematics and foreign languages. Its outcomes are 
mainly aspects of social and personal training. 

Some teachers make the mistake of following a per- 
functory routine, even with the socialized recitation, that 
stifles initiative and interest. Others spend too much 
time on preliminaries when a formal organization is 
used. The teacher must have a plan to propose to the 
pupil committee so that it can be adopted quickly and 
put into action. 

Some teachers make the mistake of becoming only a 
spectator after the socialized recitation has begun, 
believing that they must do and say nothing. Conse- 
quently, the class sometimes gets itself so confused that 
learning outcomes are almost nil. Under such conditions 
it is important for the teacher to come back into the 
picture and re-direct the work into its proper channels. 
The teacher must not assume that her job is done when 
the class has been organized and the recitation has 
started. 

Other points that must be guarded against are the 
practice of keeping the same pupils too long in office— 
the duties should be rotated frequently—and the practice 
of permitting futile controversies to enter the classwork. 


VI. Changing to the Socialized Procedure. 

Teachers who have never used the socialized pro- 
cedures and who, as pupils, never attended classes 
conducted in this way often are at a loss as how to change 
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from traditional procedures to the socialized. It is not 
easy to adopt a new technique requiring a new philosophy 
on the part of both teacher and pupils. A new technique 
must be understood before it can be put into practice, 
but it is hard to understand unless one has had a little 
experience with it. Consequently, the socialized recita- 
tion must be started gradually even if the teacher knows 
just what she is doing. 

The adjustment of a class to this new teaching pro- 
cedure will be easy if the teacher makes a careful plan 
for the introduction that will train the pupils in their 
new duties. As has been mentioned earlier, they need 
to be given practice in the things they will do and they 
need to have a clear understanding of the principles 
and rules that will guide their activities. This instruc- 
tion should be given gradually with the teacher presiding 
and coaching the pupils in their parts. 

When the class has reached the stage where the pupils 
have some understanding of the parts they are to play as 
eritics, contributors, planners, and executors, the teacher 
can appoint the first set of officers if a formal technique 
is to be used. A little careful guidance will soon prepare 
the pupils for more freedom and they can then choose 
their own officers. 

It is obvious that a simple plan of organization should 
be used at the start. Only after the pupils have acquired 
some skill in this work should they be given more 
responsibility and introduced to more complicated 
procedures. 

It will always be necessary for the teacher to spend 
some time in planning with the leader of the group. This 
planning must include the following points: 
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1. A clear comprehension of the activities to be directed 
and the order in which they should be undertaken by 
the class. 

2. Definite goals that are to be sought. 

3. Plans for distributing the duties and opportunities as 
will best suit the capabilities and needs of the class 
members. 

4, Plans for motivating the pupils who have not been 
cooperating. 

5. Plans for summarizing the activities of the class 
period. 

6. Provisions for the treatment of any special problems 
that may arise. 


SUMMARY 


The socialized recitation is one of the newer teaching 
procedures. It emphasizes child development, and 
subject-matter is merely incidental. 

All pupils in a class must participate and the will of 
the majority must govern. Classes split into factions 
tend to find it hard to work with the socialized recitation. 
The pupils feel a responsibility to the class more than to 
the teacher. The class must be bound together by a high 
morale. 

Various forms of the socialized recitation may be used. 
The class may sit in a circle with one of their members 
who is chairman directing the activities. The teacher 
may preside and the class may be asked prepared ques- 
tions for one another around the group. The class may be 
organized formally in imitiation of a state or national 
legislative body. The lesson may be divided into parts 
and each part assigned to a committee that is responsible 
for conducting the recitation on its part. Clubs and other 
groups may be used. 
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The socialized recitation is feasible after the teacher 
has become acquainted with her pupils and can predict 
the kind of work each is likely to do. It can be used in 
content subjects much of the time and in nearly all 
subjects during reviews. 

Many values may be secured from the socialized recita- 
tion more easily than from the teacher-dominated types, 
the most important of which probably are shown in the 
individualities of the pupils. Better motivation fre- 
quently results. The pupils learn to criticize in a friendly, 
helpful way. They learn to cooperate with one another, 
to assume positions of leadership, and to converse in a 
group. The socialized recitation also offers excellent 
opportunities for providing for individual differences. 

The socialized recitation often is handicapped by poor 
execution where the pupil chairman is inept or inexperi- 
enced. Sometimes there has been too much teacher 
domination and the results are poor. Some groups tend 
to exchange personal opinions too freely and do only 
superficial learning. Inexperienced teachers, too, are 
frequently unable to distinguish between legitimate and 
illegitimate confusion and noise and poor learning condi- 
tions result. Other teachers make the mistake of becom- 
ing only spectators. 

The teacher may change to the socialized procedure by 
gradually easing the pupils into it. Good plans must be 
made and the pupils must be taught the various activities 
and given some practice in the important aspects before 
they try a completely socialized recitation. 


EXERCISES 


1. Review the pre-test questions. 

2. What kinds of socialized recitations do you think 
would be most useful in the teaching of your major 
subject? 
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3. What kinds of pupil weaknesses do you think will 
be benefited by socialized recitations? 

4. What kinds of personality traits do you think the 
socialized recitation will not affect? 

do. What duties will the use of the socialized recitation 
relieve the teacher from that are important in the 
ordinary procedures? 

6. What new duties will the socialized recitation bring 
to the teacher? 
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CHAPTER XVI 


DEVELOPING DESIRABLE TYPES OF PUPIL 
INDIVIDUALITY 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Make a list of the desirable traits of pupil indi- 
viduality that often are the result of teaching in our 
public schools. 

2. Make a second list of desirable traits that often are 
not properly developed in the average individual. 

3. What traits may frequently be overemphasized in the 
schools? 

4, What teaching methods are of especial value in de- 
veloping pupil individuality? 

5. What differences would you expect to find in the out- 
comes from vocational subjects? 

6. What place do the extra-curricular activities of a 
school fill in the development of pupil individuality ? 


This phase of education has always suffered from 
neglect. Far seeing educators have long stressed its 
importance but the rank and file of our school people 
have done very little consciously about it. The fact that 
this side of the pupils’ lives has been neglected, has not 
prevented boys and girls from developing individualities. 
It has left the kind of individualities developed more or 
less to chance and agencies outside the school often have 
produced types that were questionable. The traditional 
school procedures usually emphasized virtues that were 
of value in the classroom, while behavior patterns that 
would be of value in life were neglected. Obedience, for 
example, was highly prized if it were complete and 
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prompt but originality and initiative were frowned upon 
because they disturbed the routine. Neatness, punctu- 
ality, and accuracy were stressed because the teacher 
felt their need; but curiosity, inquisitiveness, and inde- 
pendence often marked a pupil for at least a reprimand. 

The teacher may think he is avoiding the problem by 
doing nothing about it, but school life does not function 
in that way. Contacts between growing individuals 
always tend to produce changes or to strengthen patterns 
of conduct already in existence. 


Kind of Individuality Needed. 


If one puts it tersely, the kind of individuality needed 
is a social or moral individuality. This implies, first of 
all, that pupils must be taught to be useful members of 
society. Beyond this there is a need for the bringing out 
of the best that is in each one. A moral personality might 
be developed by a repressive routine that destroyed 
initiative and originality, but much good would be sacri- 
ficed for this attainment. Instead it is better to bring out 
the personality of each in such a manner as to secure the 
benefits of such possibilities of initiative, originality, and 
self reliance as may be present. There was a time when 
society was relatively static, but progress is so rapid 
now that every tendency making for a sane, social adjust- 
ment is needed. The person who is original, yet who 
knows how to prevent his originality from interfering 
with the rights of others, is the most desirable member 
of society. 

Going into more detail, a large measure of altruism 
and social good will are needed. A wide understanding 
of economic and social problems is almost a necessity 
also. People need to be honest in the largest sense, not 
just when they are dealing with their family, their 
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immediate acquaintances, or their business associates. 
They need to be mannerly at all times. Fair play must 
be a characteristic of their business and social dealings 
as well as of their recreation. Class consciousness can- 
not be permitted to become so strong that it obscures the 
right of either capital or labor, of another race, or of a 
different religious faith. 

A pupil’s individuality is shown primarily by the way 
he behaves over an extended period of time. It is not 
always revealed by a few acts but rather by a sequence 
of acts and the motives that inspire them. In other words, 
his individuality is made up of the many general patterns 
of conduct that he has acquired. 

From the teacher’s point of view, then, the task is one 
of picking out essential details of the various desirable 
patterns of conduct as he finds them when they are 
functioning. The instructor cannot start with a finished 
pattern. He must start with the raw materials that 
enter into a consistent line of action. He cannot get lost 
in details, however, because he must realize that the 
pupil’s individuality is the total of all these minor pat- 
terns woven together into his personality. One combina- 
tion gives the world the introvert who is so lost in his 
own thoughts and feelings that action is rather meagre 
and insufficient. Another combination provides the 
extrovert who has little time for serious thinking and 
who must always be doing something. The normal indi- 
vidual, of course, is the one who has a happy combination 
of the best in both of these types. 

The problem might also be considered from the stand- 
point of the psychologist who classifies all learning out- 
comes into doing, knowing, and feeling. The doing aspect 
of individuality development requires the mastery of 
habits. A good individuality would be one with a well- 
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balanced equipment of socially desirable habits. The 
knowing aspect requires a comprehension of the knowl- 
edge involved in behavior that is in conformity with 
social well-being. Although ignorance does not excuse 
one under the law, it must be admitted that a lack of 
understanding often is responsible for many antisocial 
acts. Much improvement could be secured if the proper 
knowledge were disseminated so that it carried over into 
mass action. The feeling aspect requires the teacher to 
earry the work along this line to the point where the 
learner accepts the situation as one that has a vital 
meaning for him as a life guide. In other words, motiva- 
tion is needed to lead the pupil to carry his habits and 
his knowledge along. Each may exist independently of 
the other. 

The ordinary school courses are built up without any 
serious attempt on the part of those who design them 
to provide for the type of individuality needed in our 
country. Some kinds of knowledge that have little bear- 
ing on the pupils’ behavior are stressed and others of 
importance are neglected or overlooked entirely. As a 
result only a few fortunate pupils have a well-balanced 
intellectual diet and only a few teachers have any 
organized opportunities to direct pupils effectively along 
lines of personality and character development. 

A change in emphasis in the organization of the cur- 
riculum is needed if teachers are to realize the highest 
returns from their classroom work. A few generations 
ago the literature used in the schools was organized with 
a definite moral trend but this movement is no longer 
fashionable. Most selections now are chosen because of 
their literary merit and not because of their moral 
implications. It is not thought, that a return to the older 
emphasis is what we need, even though these stories and 
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anecdotes have something definite to contribute to this 
goal. The use of literature is only one of the methods by 
which a teacher may work. 


Methods That May Be Used. 


There has been much confusion in the minds of 
teachers with respect to the effective methods for the 
development of pupil individuality. This confusion has 
been the result, in many cases, of a failure to recognize 
the fact that the three aspects, thinking, doing, and 
feeling, are involved in socially desirable behavior. The 
pupil must have the correct attitude towards the situa- 
tion, he must have the necessary skills or habits so that 
the doing aspect will not occupy attention so thoroughly 
that he forgets the significance of what he is doing, and 
he must know what one should do under a specific 
situation and what the consequence of his proposed line 
of action will be. 

Many of the methods focus the teacher’s attention on 
only a part of the problem. It is quite ineffective, for 
example, to drill a pupil in the forms of good manners 
unless he wishes to learn them. Similarly, it is inade- 
quate to arouse a pupil’s altruistic motives, unless he has 
some practice and knowledge about how and when to be 
altruistic. Much of the discussion of the past on char- 
acter training has led to confusion because one person 
viewed the problem as that of imparting knowledge while 
another one considered it to be that of forming the right 
habits or the right ideals. A class discussion of the trait 
of honesty may give some pupils a little understanding 
of what it is to be honest in the situations under discus- 
sion or it may impart an attitude towards a particular 
kind of honesty but it gives no practice in being honest. 
The specific lesson is fully learned by the pupil only when 
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he, of his own free will, chooses to be honest in a par- 
ticular situation, but it cannot be assumed that he will be 
honest in all situations from then on until he dies. Other 
types of honesty may require more delicate distinctions 
for which he does not have the knowledge or the proper 
attitude. The discussions may help to clarify the pupils’ 
ideas, but the teacher cannot assume that a discussion 
alone will be sufficient in every case. 

The study of individual differences should be remem- 
bered at this point also. It has shown that much teaching 
must be adapted to the individual and that it is ineffective 
to treat all alike. Consequently, the teacher who hopes 
to secure desirable changes in pupil individuality must 
become expert in diagnosing needs and in setting up 
procedures that will meet them. Much of the work will 
have to be remedial, devoting itself to the removal of 
glaring deficiencies in the individualities of pupils. The 
disorganized state of our school curricula and the widely 
differing philosophies of our teachers and administrators 
are likely to leave many gaps in the training of most 
children. Further, many of the desirable and undesirable 
traits will be acquired outside of the classroom where 
the teacher has little influence. 


A. Cruassroom TEACHING PROCEDURES. 


The teacher usually thinks of her job as that of teach- 
ing. When the problem of specific methods that may be 
used in the classroom in the development of pupil indi- 
viduality is raised, the question immediately arises, 
‘‘How can individuality be developed in the classroom?”’ 
A partial answer will be presented in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. Discussion. Group conferences or discussions of 
character and personality traits and behavior situations 
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can very profitably be a phase of the classroom teacher’s 
efforts. Exercises of this nature are likely to be pro- 
ductive of attitudes on the points at issue in addition to 
providing the learners with information. It might be 
assumed that this result could be attained through a talk 
or lecture on the topic by the teacher but, as a rule, the 
lecture is ineffective. It is more likely to strengthen 
established prejudices than it is to change them. A 
genuine conference, however, often modifies opinions and 
attitudes. Almost no practice is given in the exercise of 
the individuality traits concerned, however, a fact that 
often results in disappointment to the teacher who 
expects the discussion of a conference to change behavior 
completely. 

A discussion may be on an abstract trait or it may 
concern itself with a concrete situation taken from the 
home or school community. It may take its topics from 
the literature of the past or from current events. When 
the topics are chosen carefully the results are usually 
quite beneficial. Consequently, this procedure probably 
ranks high among constructive measures along this line. 


2. Essays. Some teachers have the pupils prepare 
essays and talks on topics which furnish suitable material 
for discussion. It is quite probable that much informa- 
tion is acquired by the pupil making the preparation, 
but there is no guarantee that he will acquire the correct 
attitudes and habits; for example, a newspaper item 
came to the writer’s attention recently telling about a 
high school senior who had won a state-wide contest with 
an essay on honesty a few days before he was arrested 
for driving an automobile without the owner’s knowledge 
or consent. Teaching of this type may lead to the plant- 
ing of attitudes in the minds of pupils who have none 
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when they start, but it is by no means certain to change. 
incorrect attitudes. 

3. Incidental Instruction. Some teachers rely on the 
chance crises that arise in the classroom for instruction 
of this sort. Such incidental instruction is likely to be 
very ineffective because it depends too much upon the 
mood of the teacher. An instructor has to be well- 
balanced and very resourceful to accomplish much in 
this way. Some teachers occasionally rise to the heights 
under such a system, but as a rule, these occasions are so 
rare that the year ends with but little accomplished. 
The instruction is likely to be restricted to a few pet 
aspects repeated from time to time while many other 
important phases are overlooked. The main argument 
for adopting this method of attack is that the teacher 
ean strike while the class mood is right. Incidental 
instruction that follows a definite program wherein the 
teacher manipulates the situations casually to provide 
the proper classroom atmosphere may be very effective 
in imparting information and attitudes, but it takes an 
artist to secure such results frequently. 

4. Socialized Recitation. The socialized recitation, 
which has been discussed in detail in the preceding 
chapter, has been widely praised as a valuable device for 
developing pupil individuality. The qualities of initi- 
ative, leadership, cooperation, social courtesy, good vocal 
expression, self-confidence, and the like are given much 
practice in this classroom exercise. The teacher, bhow- 
ever, is likely to consider the job done when the pupils 
have had this practice and thus neglect the other aspects 
of the problem. Some of the pupils may be only imitators 
in their classroom activities and be unable to transfer 
their habits to similar situations outside the school. Con- 
sequently, this method should be combined occasionally 
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with a different procedure, such as the class conference, 
in order to assure a well-rounded development. 

5. Group projects. Group projects have some very 
interesting possibilities along the line of the develop- 
ment of certain personal and social traits. Such activities 
are like the socialized recitation in that they are strong 
on practice but weak on the knowledge and feeling aspects 
of the problem. Here again something is needed for 
balance. Some other procedure must be used from time 
to time to supply the missing aspects. 

6. Special Class Work. Some teachers of special 
subjects, such as singing, public speaking, dramatics, 
and corrective gymnastics, lay much emphasis on the 
desirable individual traits that pupils acquire in their 
classes. They are, without doubt, quite right in taking 
this position. These special subjects often have much 
richer possibilities than those that receive more class 
time and that have a more thoroughly organized intel- 
lectual content. 

The teacher of dramatics has a golden opportunity 
for giving the pupils poise, balance, and the ability to 
appear before others. By assigning for portrayal char- 
acters whose traits are missing in the pupil, weak 
aspects of the individual’s make-up can be strengthened. 
Dramatics is especially useful in developing the doing 
and feeling sides of the pupil, especially as shown in the 
voice and in bodily postures. 

The voice comes in for training in public speaking, 
singing, and dramatics as well as in taking speaking 
parts in puppet plays. The body is developed through 
eymnasties and pantomime. Further, any such improve- 
ment is likely to be accompanied by a better balanced 
personality because the physical causes of inferiority 
often have been removed. 
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This work is highly specialized and may be well- 
balanced if supplemented by the necessary information. 
In general, however, it cannot be handled in a routine 
way because the various exercises must be selected 
according to individual needs. Whenever the teacher 
puts all the members of his class through the same | 
subject routine day after day without allowing for indi- 
vidual differences, he can expect to realize but little along 
the line of individuality development; but when the 
teacher is skilful in recognizing individual needs and in 
prescribing remedial exercises for them, it is hard to 
find a better procedure. 

The writer knew a high school teacher, for example, 
who used her public speaking class as a tool for the 
development of her pupils’ personalities. She had a 
wealth of devices that aimed to give confidence and 
poise through voice control. Her materials of instruc- 
tion were Shakespearean plays, voice drills, and original 
puppet plays. Through skilful teaching with these she 
developed many shrinking introverts into normal boys 
and girls who revelled in the joy of living. Her course 
was so popular that pupils often took it a second time 
without credit when they had received credit on their 
first attempt. 

Another teacher used vocal music to attain much the 
same result, helping grown men and women as well as 
boys and girls to gain confidence and poise through 
- singing. 

The writer has also seen a teacher of remedial gym- 
nastics help to develop a sickly lad of thirteen who hung 
his head in a perpetual inferiority complex into a 
confident personality seeking new realms to conquer. 

These few examples show some of the possibilities of 
special subjects. These possibilities will not be realized, 
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however, unless the teacher has a definite program in 
mind that plans to use the aspects where they fit a need. 
The teacher of special subjects often needs to be an 
artist in many ways. 


7. Creative Expression. The past decade or so has 
seen a new movement that has appealed especially to 
certain types of teachers. It aims to stimulate creative 
expression on the part of the pupils. Very obviously it 
is a phase of the development of pupil individuality, 
because the traits of the producing artist are usually 
the unconscious goals of this kind of teaching. It has 
been of most value in the fields of writing, painting, 
sculpturing, music, and dramatics. Books and articles 
have been written giving details of the work in these 
fields. 


The teacher of creative expression must spend a long 
time in sowing the seed and cultivating before she can 
expect to see the fruits of her efforts in pupils who 
produce satisfactorily. The work is largely that of 
teaching appreciation, because the pupils must become 
so filled with the material that they begin to overflow. 
The results of this work can be expected to show in a 
short time only in little things. The larger outcomes will 
appear quickly only in the case of a few very talented 
individuals, for most pupils will have to pay the price 
of long and conscientious application to master the skills 
involved. There may be an appreciable number who 
will be unable to show any real progress after many 
months of teaching. The following quotation illustrates 
one kind of technique: 


‘Gee, Mary,’’ a little voice piped from a far cor- 
ner of the office, ‘‘the girls all say you wrote such a 
neat composition this afternoon. I wish our teacher 
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would let us try something like that. We spend all 
of our time on grammar and reading. What did the - 
class do? They all said that the work was fun and 
that the written reports were swell.’’ 

‘“We just listened to our teacher talk for a few 
minutes,’’ answered Mary. ‘‘She talked, then she 
read some poems, and then she played a record about 
whirling leaves and little elves; at least that is what 
I saw in the music. And then I wrote about autumn 
and what I was feeling at that moment. We formed 
committees and read our work. The class liked my 
paragraph best, and I liked it when they found it 
good. But it was our English teacher who showed 
me the way. I just can’t wait until it comes time to 
go to her room. I like what she makes me think 
and feel.”’ 

‘‘Our teacher is so young, she has not learned how 
to help us work like that. I wish the principal would 
show her how,’’ returned the little voice in the far 
corner.’ | 


The forms of expression that usually furnish the basis 
for class work along this line are often made to bulk too 
large by the teacher. She sometimes forgets that there 
is anything else that should be learned. As a result 
pupils who attend her classes are likely to be incompletely 
trained so far as character and personality traits are 
concerned. To be sure, the training may be more adequate 
than that furnished by a teacher of academic subjects, 
but it is not complete. It is fine for the pupil to have a 
teacher of creative expression now and then, but it is well 
for him to meet other types also. 

The theory back of creative expression is that children 
have within them germs of possibilities that need only 
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an opportunity to enable them to unfold these special 
lines. Within certain limits this theory is probably true 
but, like education in general, the returns that may be 
secured are closely related to the talents with which 
pupils are endowed by inheritance. Only a very few can 
be expected to show unusual talent in creative expression. 
Those who have these unusual talents, however, may not 
be the same individuals who have unusual amounts of 
general ability. Creative expression, therefore, may give 
boys and girls who have been submerged by the academic 
routine an opportunity to be outstanding. In a similar 
way it is hard for every teacher to be very efficient in 
teaching creative expression. Those instructors who are 
skilled with this teaching are very valuable, however, 
and the school is fortunate that has one trained to fit into 
the ordinary routine and still function creatively. 


B. Stimunation oF Pupm RESPONSIBILITY. 


Closely related to the activities of the classroom, and 
lending itself more to the development of the best phases 
of individuality than the socialized recitation, are the 
devices that stimulate pupil responsibility. There are 
phases of school life in which pupils may do much more 
than teachers to eradicate evils. This is because these 
evils exist mainly on account of a social attitude of 
approval, or amused interest, on the part of the pupils 
toward these questionable practices. Thus it sometimes 
happens that many pupils almost approve of cheating 
or ‘‘eribbing’’ in school work. When this is the case the 
teachers face a very difficult problem. The best solution, 
and in fact the only effective one because it helps by 
training for life, is to change the pupil attitude. This 
can be done best by some form of pupil responsibility 
in such matters. 
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Many of these devices for stimulating pupil responsi- 
bility must be handled as something which concerns the 
entire school. The individual teacher’s class is too small a 
unit. An honor system, for example, might be used in 
the history class but it would have much more effect if 
it were directed by the principal and all the teachers used 
it throughout the school. Student government is another 
device that must be given a wider field if it is to have 
much influence. 

Pupil responsibility is developed also by means of such 
organizations as boy’s and girl’s clubs, literary societies, 
and nature study clubs which bring together pupils who 
have a common bond of interest. The most effective 
results are secured, however, by such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Future Farmers of America, 
Four-H Clubs, and other groups that have built on a 
national scale and which have excellent codes to guide 
their members. They often are handicapped in the 
leadership that they have to use although it must be 
admitted that these organizations enjoy the services of 
many leaders who are of the highest type. Anyone who 
wishes a field of service offering glorious opportunities 
for building character should give his services to those 
seeking leaders for these youth movements. 


C. ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES. 


There is no place in the school program where the 
principal or superintendent can exert more influence 
than in the development of pupil individuality because, in 
addition to the provisions for stimulating pupil responsi- 
bility which have been discussed, there is the field of 
merit systems and score cards which he alone can initiate 
and supervise. The principal who is enthusiastic about 
student government can carry it to success and have 
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everyone cooperating. If he has definite plans for it and 
takes the student council into his confidence much can be 
done. If he is hazy in what he expects the council to do 
and never calls a meeting until pressure makes it neces- 
sary, there will be nothing accomplished. 

Merit systems have proven valuable in schools which 
have the personnel to make them work but they involve 
much record keeping and this is a part of the adminis- 
tration’s chores. Hence, in addition to giving them 
encouragement, the principal must see that the records 
are kept. 

Score cards and report cards have also proved valuable 
in that they make it possible to focus the attention of 
everyone on the behavior patterns that need to be 
improved. Some of the more useful of these rating 
devices have been quite effective. They also need the 
moral support of the principal or supervisor because 
many teachers have had no experience with them and 
look upon them as an extra chore. A report card that is 
in general terms has little value. One that includes many 
points tends to confuse. In view of these limitations, the 
principal must have a clear-cut program of objectives 
in mind when he goes to his teachers with his innovation. 
If he is a skilful promoter he can soon get his teaching 
staff to work on such a program enthusiastically and this 
enthusiasm will find the way to make the undertaking 
a success. 

Any such program will probably be most effective if 
it keeps one or two objectives in mind at a time, changing 
to new ones when the progress on the current goals is 
beginning to wane. A project of this type is one that 
should run throughout the year or in some eases extend 
over several years. The rating of the pupils is the back- 
bone on which all the other procedures can be hung, hence, 
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it must have the enthusiastic backing of the supervisory 
force. 

One of the big advantages of rating schemes is that 
they break down the larger personality traits into their 
components and thus make them more concrete to the 
boys and girls. Honesty is made up of a big group of 
things, some of which may be hazy in the pupils’ minds. 
For example, it usually is considered all right for pupils 
to study together and compare answers. From this it is 
an easy step to borrow the paper of another student and 
copy his work. Where does the behavior become dis- 
honest, when he copies another pupil’s work for his daily 
paper or when he looks at another’s writing during a 
test? The line between the desirable and the undesirable 
often is not very clear. Breaking up the character traits 
into their components helps the pupil to work upon those 
aspects that need improvement and thus make progress 
more sure. 


Direct Versus Indirect Methods. 


One of the controversies that has raged in the field of 
teaching methods has been whether one should use direct 
or indirect methods when trying to develop ideals. The 
direct method is the one in which the pupil studies the 
ideal and then consciously tries to improve. Its weakness 
lies in the fact that teachers sometimes try to establish 
ideals which are not considered important by the pupils. 
In other words they have neglected the motivation of the 
learning. Where the pupils have a desire to acquire the 
ideals in the program, a definite plan of attack, which 
involves a study of what is included in each ideal and 
combines this with a rating scheme whereby the pupil 
may estimate his own progress, has been found very 
effective. Each ideal that has an opportunity for its 
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exercise but which is considered weak has a reason 
for its weakness. If this is discovered, it may then be 
strengthened by removing the hindrances. 

The indirect method is less clear cut and often shades 
into the direct in practice. In it the emphasis is placed 
on doing. For example, pupils learn to be accurate by 
being accurate. They learn to be neat by being neat. The 
weakness of this plan is that pupils often are accurate 
or neat only in a part of their work. The ideal functions 
only in the classroom where the teacher insists on it and 
old established forms of behavior prevail elsewhere. 

From a practical point of view the teacher is con- 
cerned only in results and not in a fine distinction of 
methods. The one that works for one teacher may be 
different from the one that works for others. It is 
probable that some phases of each method will be most 
useful in combination at times. 


Conditions That Help or Hinder. 


Many phases of the work in the development of pupil 
individuality depend for their successful conclusion upon 
the emotional reactions of the teacher. In other words, 
some teacher temperatments are a help while others are 
a hindrance. If a teacher does not have the right tem- 
perament, there is very little that she can do. She proba- 
bly will have to give her attention to other aspects of 
teaching where she is capable while some other teacher 
fills in the gap. 

In some cases the religious factor comes into play. It 
is because of this fact that small communities, especially, 
are so much concerned about the religious preferences of 
their teachers. Religious prejudices often make it hard 
for the teacher who is a strong adherent of a particular 
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faith to discuss some questions in an impartial manner 
before a class where different faiths are repesented. — 

It is difficult for a teacher to talk about personal prob- 
lems when she knows her pupils well. One can be more 
free in his remarks when he does not know that he is 
talking about the beliefs of any of his listeners. The 
room-charge teacher is especially handicapped because 
she is a disciplinarian and governor. Under such condi- 
tions it is hard for her to establish the confidential rela- 
tions necessary when one acts as an adviser. 

The problems of sex education are peculiarly difficult 
to handle in the average school. Most teachers are not 
free enough from prejudices and inhibitions, even if they 
have enough personal knowledge, to discuss these ques- 
tions. From observations recently made, the author feels 
that many questions involved in sex education probably 
can be handled more effectively by placing the right kind 
of reading matter in the hands of the pupils than through 
talking. It is a treacherous field, however, in which a 
teacher should have the backing of her principal and 
school board before she ventures very far. 

The recitation classroom offers many opportunities 
for the teacher to correct errors. The mistakes that 
children make often are crucial points in their classroom 
experiences. If the teacher handles these improperly, 
fears are likely to develop. A feeling of inferiority may 
easily be acquired in the classroom by the pupil who is 
ridiculed, laughed at, or interrupted by a brighter pupil 
when he hesitates in his answer. Laughter at mistakes 
is an expression of superiority. When the teacher is 
responsible for remarks or gestures that lead a class to 
laugh at a blunder of one of its fellows, the situation is 
extremely embarrassing for the victim. The teacher who 
uses sarcasm when pupils make mistakes also commits a 
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very serious offense. Questions should not be asked of 
pupils when it is obvious that they do not know the 
answers. Neither is it desirable to have a socialized reci- 
tation followed by a period of adverse criticism. It is far 
better to keep the atmosphere constructive by having 
the pupils note the good points in a pupil’s work. A 
happy atmosphere of comfort and success goes a long 
way toward building up the right kinds of personalities 
in boys and girls. 

It is just as necessary to build up conduct concepts as 
it is to develop any other kind of abstract meaning. 
Words that are full of meaning for the educated adult, 
such as industry, honesty, and virtue, are meaningless or 
abstract to the very young pupil. Even on the high school 
level these words often have very incomplete connota- 
tions. It is necessary, therefore, to spend much time in 
building up conduct concepts if one expects them to 
affect conduct in individuals. As was pointed out earlier, 
many people have the right basic attitudes but their 
understanding of what should be included in the field of 
action is too limited. 

The teacher’s work should enable pupils to distinguish 
between what is right and what is wrong. This means 
that the pupil’s judgment must be practiced in making 
moral decisions. This is an intellectual exercise quite 
well suited to classes on the secondary level. Such a 
discussion, however, should be handled largely as a 
conference and not as an exercise where the teacher does 
the thinking for the group. 

The teacher must have the pupils trained to be alert to 
detect their own failures to do the right thing at the right 
time, but this detection must result in a resolve to do 
better next time. 
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There are a few conditions for which the teacher is 
responsible that are detrimental because they tend to 
break down desirable character traits. Among them are 
the following: 

1. The assignment of school work beyond the pupil’s 
capacity or inclination when he is held for its completion. 

2. The assignment of work that is too easy. 

3. Making promises to the pupils and then breaking 
them. 

4. Asking for certain kinds of work and then not 
making sure that the work is done. 

). Putting temptation in the pupils’ way during tests 
and examinations. 

6. Asking catch questions, memory questions, and 
questions that everyone expects regularly in examina- 
tions so that the pupils can prepare answer sheets or 
‘“ponies.”’ 


SUMMARY 


~The development of desirable types of pupil individu- 
ality has been neglected in the average classroom other 
than those aspects that are of value in the school. This 
neglect has permitted the pupils to develop as chance 
directed. | 
A social or moral individuality is needed in our present 
changing world, one that will make for better living for 
all. It involves many general patterns of conduct. A 
pattern of conduct is the result of the correct attitude, 
accompanied by the related knowledge and the skills 
that are needed. Many methods treat only a part of this 
problem and are accompanied by only moderate success. — 
The methods that may be used may be divided into 
those that are classroom teaching procedures and those 
that stimulate pupil responsibility. Classroom pro- 
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cedures include (1) discussion (2) essays, (3) incidental 
instruction, (4) the socialized recitation, (5) group 
projects, (6) special class work, and (7) creative expres- 
sion. The procedures that stimulate group responsibility 
are mainly administrative and should be handled by the 
entire school instead of the individual teacher. Here we 
find, (1) honor systems, (2) student government, and 
(3) special groups like the Boy Scouts. Merit systems, 
score cards, and report cards also have been used to 
develop the pupils’ individualities. 

The question of whether the methods used should be 
direct or indirect is really unimportant. Both methods 
have some value in the limited field in which they apply. 


EXERCISES 


1. Review the pre-test questions. 

2. Give an example of a pattern of conduct that seems to 
be the result of factors outside the school. 

3. Look through the literature in any library you can 
visit and bring to class examples of new teaching 
procedures that are given. 

4, Make a list of group projects that would be useful in 
developing pupil individuality. 

5. What examples of creative expression have you ob- 
served that seem to unfold the personality of the one 
who creates them? 

6. What did the administrators of the high school that 
you attended do to stimulate group responsibility? 

7. What has been your experience with honor systems 
as a student? 
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CHAPTER XVII 
USING THE LABORATORY AND THE LIBRARY 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


. What kinds of teaching are frequently called by names 
that indicate where the activity takes place? 


. What errors of practice does one sometimes find when 
he visits a science laboratory? 


. How may the pupils help to economize time in the 
handling and care of laboratory equipment? 


. Outline an efficient plan for the guidance of a teacher 
who has a class that will use the science laboratory 
part of the time. 


. What is a good way to check on the quality of work 
done by the pupils in the laboratory? 


. What are some of the important problems a teacher 
faces in connection with the use of the library by the 
pupils? 

. How much reading can the teacher expect the pupils 
to do in the library? 


. If the textbook is unsatisfactory, what should the 
teacher do? 


There are several other teaching procedures, fre- 
quently used by those engaged in special lines of work, 
that are named by the place where the work is carried 
on rather than by the kind of teaching done or the type 
of learning that the pupils do. Two of these are important 
enough to be examined in detail. They are the laboratory 
method and the library method. Some people consider 
them to be so much alike that they call both the laboratory 


method. 


[ 287 ] 
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It must be admitted that the laboratory and the library 
tend to put a premium on a different kind of pupil 
activity than the ordinary classroom, but when one has 
seen some of the extremes to which teachers go to keep 
all pupils doing the same thing at the same time, he 
wonders if there is any special merit in them. They 
become merely loafing places, or they are mad houses of 
worried students trying to get their work done on 
time. When a manual training workshop squelches pupil 
initiative almost completely, the teacher misses a fine 
opportunity for pupil development. When a chemistry 
laboratory becomes a bewildering confusion of pupils 
striving to complete exercises on time, its value also may 
be questioned. These conditions are unnecessary. There 
are several points of technique, some of which have been 
mentioned early in this book, that will help to make this | 
work efficient. Those especially pertinent to the use of 
the laboratory will be taken up first. The use of the 
library will come later. 


I. The Laboratory. 

The techniques employed when the laboratory is used 
may be grouped under four headings: (1) laboratory 
management and care of equipment, (2) deciding when 
to use the laboratory in preference to other methods, 
(3) methods used in directing the work of pupils when 
in the laboratory, and (4) methods employed in checking 
work done in the laboratory. Some of these points may 
overlap slightly, but it must be remembered that we are 
dealing with life activities which do not lend themselves 
to clear-cut classifications. 


Manacine THE LaporaTory AND EiQuIPMENT. 
It often seems to outsiders that the public schools have 
an extravagant amount of supplies and equipment and 
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that little care is taken of it. In comparison with govern- 
ment activities in general the schools probably would be 
rated as extremely careful and thrifty, for teachers, as 
a class, have to economize. There is a continual battle 
with carelessness and waste, however, because many 
boys and girls have never been taught to conserve or to 
take care of school property. One or two wasteful pupils 
ean set the fashion for an entire class so that the teacher 
must be constantly on his guard to avoid the spread of 
such contagion. It is necessary to establish a laboratory 
routine in order to conserve supplies. 

The teacher must set a good example by being careful 
and neat in her use and care of equipment and supplies. 
Above all she should avoid giving the impression that 
supplies are unlimited because this attitude leads to 
wastefulness on the part of the pupils. As a rule, the 
supplies should be kept under lock and key where they 
are protected from pilfering and where they can be issued 
to the pupils either by the teacher or a storekeeper as 
needed. Bulk supplies of the more valuable sorts are best 
conserved by rationing, giving each pupil what he may 
need during the next few weeks or the semester. 

The equipment of the laboratory should not be used for 
other purposes than for which it was purchased. Break- 
able equipment can be protected from excessive damage 
by requiring each pupil to make a deposit to cover care- 
lessness. If the pupil is not at fault, he can be excused 
from a charge. At the end of the semester, those who 
have good records in the care of their equipment may 
have a balance refunded. A pupil treasurer may be 
taught to keep account of this fund and the charges. 

Whenever all the pupils are not issued the same equip- 
ment it is a good plan to use a system of signed and dated 
slips as receipts for the materials or equipment borrowed. 
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It is too much to expect a teacher or a storekeeper to 
remember every item issued and pupils may be tempted 
to take things away with them when they can do so with- 
out detection. When a pupil has signed for a piece of 
equipment he, as a rule, should not lend it to others. 
Instead, when he has completed his use, he should return 
it to the storekeeper and let the new students sign for it. 
This fixes responsibility and protects everyone involved. 


All unused supplies and equipment should be cleaned 
and returned to the storeroom or the cupboards when 
the pupils are through with them. Further, pupils should 
be taught to return equipment as soon as they are through 
with it so that it will not be in the way and in danger of 
damage. 

Monitors are very useful in the laboratory. One should 
be appointed for each group table or work bench. His 
duty is to see that things are put back and that his portion 
of the laboratory is cleaned up. This chore may be 
rotated among the pupils each week. These monitors 
also may help in the distribution of supplies and equip- 
ment at the beginning of the period. They may serve 
further by checking over equipment, making minor re- 
pairs, and cleaning apparatus used by small groups or 
the entire class. 

Accidents are likely to happen occasionally even in 
laboratories where every precaution is taken against 
them. Whenever one occurs the instructor should be 
notified at once and she should render such first aid as 
she can.. If the accident is serious, the principal or super- 
intendent should be informed. 


LABORATORY VERSUS OTHER MeErHops. 


Many teachers who conduct courses where laboratories 
are available make the mistake of trying to have the 
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pupils learn everything through their own efforts in the 
laboratory. They forget that some phases of the work 
are taught more effectively through other methods. It 
is better, for example, for the teacher to perform showy 
demonstrations with difficult materials than it is for the 
pupils to try to carry out the experiments themselves. 
This method has been proved better from the learning 
aspect, and it is obviously more economical of supplies 
and equipment. 

On the other hand, when the work involves some- 
thing inexpensive that may be smelled, observed, tasted, 
manipulated, handled, or changed in form easily, an 
experiment where each pupil can have an active part is 
in order. If materials must be seen at close range or 
under a lens or microscope, it is obvious that the labora- 
tory magnifiers or a special lantern projector must be 
used. Where the outcome sought is skill in the manipula- 
tion of tools or equipment, as in the commercial course 
or in the shop courses, the laboratory should take the 
greater part of the student’s time. 

The laboratory is not the place for rote learning, for 
the acquisition of information already in textbooks, or 
for learning where there is too little time for the experi- 
mental work involved in the topic being taught. 


Ussrut MrerHops In THE LABORATORY. 


A few specific suggestions about the teacher’s activi- 
ties while directing work in the laboratory may be of 
value. They are as follows: 

1. The teacher should establish a workman-like atti- 
tude the first day by assigning tables, work benches, 
lockers, notebook space, and frequently used materials 
or light equipment. The routine to be followed and 
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things the pupils are to bring to school should be indi- 
cated also. 

2. The pupils should learn to get their materials in an 
orderly manner at the beginning of the period and a few 
minutes should be allowed at the close for them to clean 
up and return things before the dismissal bell rings. 

3. The pupils must be impressed from the start with 
the importance of keeping the laboratory clean and in 
order so that they may secure the maximum benefit. The 
teacher must take time to teach them the proper use and 
care of equipment. 

4. Signals should be arranged so that the teacher will 
know that a pupil wishes help. This will prevent unneces- 
sary confusion and running around the room. 

5. The roll may be checked by the numbers of the 
pupils’ notebooks; those on the shelves when the class is: 
present indicate absent pupils. 

6. The pupil must be taught not to begin an experiment 
until he knows exactly what he is going to do and has the 
supplies and equipment needed. 

7. The pupils must have clear instructions available if 
they are following a set course or a detailed plan when 
working on an original project. 

8. It often is helpful if the class is divided into 
small groups, when cooperative experiments or projects 
are involved, and each member is given a definite 
responsibility. 

9. Pupils should not be permitted to play in the labora- 
tory nor with the laboratory apparatus. Those who are 
inclined to visit should be separated. 

10. A routine should be worked out that will prevent 
pupils from crowding around the teacher’s desk to ask 
questions. 
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11. Dawdling with general equipment that must be 
used by others should be discouraged as far as possible. 


12. The special interests of the boys and girls may be 
permitted to play a part in determining the projects or 
exercises that they attempt. 


The details presented thus far in our discussion of the 
techniques involved in directing laboratory work may 
seem somewhat unrelated. A skilful teacher, however, 
can put many of them into a very effective composite. 
One of the writer’s students a short time ago gave the 
following example that seems valuable enough to present 
in detail even if it results in a repetition of points already 
made: 

‘“‘T am outlining below the procedure actually 
followed by a successful teacher of high school 
physics who succeeded in bringing order out of chaos 
in a small high school laboratory and evolved a true 
learning exercise out of what had been a farcial 
gesture. 

‘‘1, One week or longer was devoted to sorting 
apparatus, repairing those pieces which were still 
serviceable and discarding the hopeless. The many 
years accumulation of filth was cleaned from shelves 
and tables, pickled snakes and carcasses left by a 
long-forgotten zoology class were destroyed, and 
the windows were washed, thus providing a setting 
in which it was possible to imagine actual work. 

‘¢2. Additional shelving and cupboard space was 
arranged by cooperation with the manual training 
classes. 

‘¢3. A firm and efficient student was selected to 
serve as monitor in charge of apparatus. This 
monitor prepared a chart of all items of equipment, 
each item being followed by as many spaces as there 
were to be laboratory periods in the semester. 
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‘‘4. Before the pupils went to the laboratory the 
teacher assigned the groups who were to work on 
each exercise, or who were to work together, and 
named one member from each group who assumed 
responsibility for the material. 

‘*5. The experiments were read before the class 
went into the laboratory, and the materials needed 
were listed. 

‘‘6. When the class went into the laboratory, the 
pupils, other than the material monitors, went 
directly to their assigned places. 

‘“‘7, The monitors went to the supplies monitor 
and checked out the necessary equipment and ma- 
terials. At the close of the period the monitors 
returned everything charged to them. Any break- 
ages and excessive wear were noted and the causes 
investigated by the teacher. 

‘*8. The teacher spent the entire hour in active 
supervision, which was done as far as possible with- 
out destroying pupil initiative. 

‘*9, Kach pupil was furnished with a small pad on 
which he recorded the experimental data secured. 
These were then written up in the regular notebooks 
at a long table reserved for notebook work only. 
This plan made it possible for the pupils to complete 
their notebooks neatly and quickly.’’ 


MarkInGc THE Laporatory Work. 


The laboratory often gives the teacher a lot of paper- 
work. He usually has notebooks that need to be examined 
regularly to see if the work is correct and if it is com- 
pleted. In large classes this becomes burdensome. If the 
teacher is unable to do more he should examine the note- 
books regularly for completeness. The quality of the 


work can be sampled by marking it carefully on repre- | 


sentative days which have not been announced. 
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If possible the teacher should go over the notebooks 
carefully noting errors, omissions, neatness and any 
good points to be commended. These points may be 
noted on the work or better put on slips of paper which 
each may see and use to make such additions or correc- 
tions as seem best. In some cases, pupil monitors may 
be used to help check the work of the others. They also 
may assist the slow ones to bring their work up to 
standard. 

The ability shown by the pupils in solving problems 
based on the course also may be used as a measure of the 
work done. It must be kept in mind, however, that some 
pupils are poor in problem solving ability though good 
students in other phases of the work. When the problems 
are original exercises so that each pupil has one that is 
different from those of his classmates, the work is likely 
to be a real measure of the pupil’s success. On the other 
hand, classes where all work on the same problems are 
likely to produce unreliable results if some of the results 
have been copied. 

If it is possible for the teacher to move around among 
the pupils as they work, she can note their rate of accom- 
plishment as well as their degree of success. If she 
confers with them as she moves around, she will get 
further information which makes a later rating easy. 

In some kinds of work the pupils may be permitted to 
use keys or answer sheets to check their work before 
handing it to the teacher. Where these are not available 
pupils often compare work. If the attitude is right when 
they do this, there is little to be condemmed in it. 

Some teachers conduct group discussions about the 
work carried on in the laboratory. If it is feasible the 
class may be divided and those who need the discussion 
may meet while the others continue with their laboratory 
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activities. These discussions are of help to those pupils 
who are more able to learn from talking about a thing 
than from manipulating it. It also helps those who need 
the talking to supplement the doing. 


II. The Library. 


Many people consider the library to be merely a special 
kind of laboratory, but since this use of the term is a 
rather broad one and since there are definite problems 
peculiar to the library alone, we will discuss it as a 
separate kind of teaching. Such overlapping in ideas 
on the preceding unit as may exist will not do any harm. 
In fact it may, at times, emphasize the importance of 
something that might be neglected. Three important 
aspects of the library work as it relates to our general 
problem of developing the well-rounded boy or girl will 
be considered: (1) How can the teacher make pupils 
self-reliant and able to find materials for themselves? 
(2) How ean the teacher make assignments of the right 
amount of collateral reading? (3) How can the teacher 
check on reading done by the students? The suggestions 
are presented mainly in words that imply teacher domi- 
nation, but many of these can be turned into child- 
centered activities merely by tactful wording and 
administration. 


Maxine Pups Setr-ReLIANT IN THE Liprary. 

- Hach course has its own special problems of vocabu- 
lary, source of materials, and special aids; hence, no 
teacher should assume that the use of the library has 
been completely taught by former teachers. New prob- 
lems arise with each new subject or new phase, and the 
pupils tend to forget ideas and skills that are not used 
regularly so that there is always something for the new 
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teacher to check over even if not to initiate. The efficient 
teacher will always spend a little time with a new class 
to help them orient themselves. The use of the library, 
consequently, presents a number of problems that may 
be used as the material for directed-study lessons. A 
few concrete suggestions follow: 


1. The teacher will find it profitable to 

(a) Know what the public and school libraries 
have that may be of use to her and her pupils. | 

(b) Find out any special privileges that may be 
granted when books are taken. 

(c) Find out if it will be feasible to have books 
reserved where they will be accessible to the pupils 
but not to everyone. 

(d) Find out how far the librarian can go in get- 
ting special books on request. 

(ec) Find out if the librarian will permit honor 
pupils to have access to the stacks when they are not 
open to the public. 


2. The teacher may take the pupils on an organized 
library tour, as a class or in small groups, to acquaint 
them with the location of the more important helps, the 
rooms of the library, its special resources, and the card 
index. 

3. Where the pupils have access to the stacks they 
should be taught the system of classification and arrange- 
ment of the books so that they can find books easily and 
return them to their proper places. 

4. The teacher may hold a class meeting for a discus- 
sion and demonstration of the various steps in collecting 
library materials. A pupil who knows the procedure 
may do the demonstrating. 

d). The older and more competent pupils may help the 
others learn the library technique. 
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6. The pupils should be instructed in the use of the 
unabridged dictionary, the best encyclopedia in the 
library for school use, the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature, the card catalog, and any other helps that will 
be useful. 


7. Where feasible a representative from the library 
staff may give an illustrated talk on the use of the library. 


8. Supplementary readings may be assigned to accom- 
pany the instruction when based on the text, on the 
teacher’s demonstration, or on the experiments. 

9. Definite problems may be assigned for the solution 
of which the class will need to go to the card catalog or 
to reference books. 

10. The fact that their own text often gives supple- 
mentary references may be pointed out. 


11. Practice may be provided by assigning topics for 
reports or by getting pupils to do collateral reading. 


12. The pupils may be helped to develop a critical, 
comparative, and challenging spirit in their reading so 
that they will not accept the first account read but will 
suspend judgment until it has been verified. ‘ 

13. The teacher may stimulate so intense an interest 
in the material being taught that there will be a strong 
desire to read further at the first opportunity. 


ASSIGNING THE Ricut Amount or Liprary READING. 


The problem of assigning the right amount of library 
reading is one that takes careful planning and checking 
on results. If too little reading is assigned, a fine oppor- 
tunity is neglected. If too much is given, the pupils lose 
interest and try to avoid it. If the teacher is very skilful 
at assigning this work, she may lead the pupils to spend 
so much time in the library that they neglect their other 
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classes. The desirable amount is that which will never 
quite satisfy the interests of the pupils and which will 
lead them to spend their spare time reading instead of 
wasting it in idleness or mischief. 

Some teachers fear to give pupils a free hand in the 
library, wishing to direct their reading in detail. Since 
the main objective of most high school library work is to 
teach pupils to use the library intelligently in other fields 
than the one represented by the course, an increased, 
intelligent use of it in related fields should be welcomed 
instead of discouraged. 

The writer often has felt that some of his students 
accomplished much by being led to an intelligent use of 
the library through supplementary reading. Since these 
were college students, it was obvious that their earlier 
teachers had neglected this field. Like many other 
teachers of special subjects the writer has frequently 
been called upon to teach large classes in situations where 
very few duplicate copies of useful books and magazines 
were available. This handicap was met by asking each 
student to spend a minimum of two hours a week reading 
in the library on topics related to the course. No definite 
list of required readings was assigned because there 
often was a tendency for books to be signed out from the 
library when a specific reference was given and com- 
mended. Few people ever had a chance to read the best 
selections if the books were not put on reserve shelves 
when their superiority was advertised, but if the students 
could ‘‘find’’ these good things for themselves many 
more read them. Under these conditions the students 
felt they really had something to contribute in their 
reading reports, they told their friends about the finds, 
and they learned to discriminate between the various 
publications available. More reading was done in this 
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way, and it was very seldom that a student who could 
spare the time did not read more than the minimum. 

One student, who was mentioned earlier, a senior 
taking an industrial arts course, stands out as an extreme 
illustration of what such a requirement may do. This 
young man came into the writer’s course in Secondary 
Education with a rather hostile attitude towards educa- 
tion courses in particular and culture in general. He had 
lived in a rural home and was conscientious but narrow- 
minded. The requirement that he spend two hours a week 
in the library, reading along the lines of the course in 
which he was interested, took him into the college library 
for the first time. To his intense surprise he found many 
things in books and magazines about which he wanted 
to know more. His two hours a week grew into ten or 
fifteen and after a couple of months he came to the writer 
and said that that single requirement had been of more 
value to him than anything else he had been asked to do 
during his school life. 

A check may be made occasionally to discover the 
reading rates of those using the library and those who 
avoid it. This information may suggest ways of bringing 
about a wider use. Those who avoid the library are likely 
to be slow readers who have not found books at their 
reading level or those who have special interests that 
keep them out of the library. Sometimes pupils avoid the 
library because their eyes are defective and have not had 
the proper glasses to correct the weaknesses. 

The assignment of specific references that all are 
expected to read introduces a special problem when the 
number of copies available are too few. If possible, it is 
better to assign such work by topics giving several refer- 
ences or letting the pupils find the right material. As a 
rule, it is better for a pupil to read two or more accounts 
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of an event than it is for him to re-read one account 
several times. 


CHECKING THE Reapinc DonE BY THE STUDENTS. 


It is very hard for the teacher to check in a fair way 
on collateral reading that boys and girls do in the library 
since it is done under varying conditions of facilities and 
opportunities. In many cases it will always be largely 
the privilege of the bright and efficient students. It 
probably has its greatest value, too, in the fact that it 
gives something worthwhile for the bright pupil to do 
when he has finished his regular assignment. Since it 
must nearly always be optional, it can be checked only in 
some way that differentiates among the boys and girls. 
Their attitudes are very important criteria of its success. 
The writer has often followed the practice of not check- 
ing quality or quantity of reading but crediting only the 
fact that the pupil has read. This procedure has avoided 
the embarrassment of trying to evaluate results that are 
produced under varying conditions. 

Other ways in which the teacher may check up on what 
has been done in the library include such formal pro- 
cedures as a special quiz on the reading, a question on 
the material in the regular examination, and an inpection 
of notebooks that have been kept. The last plan may be 
unfair to the bright student who remembers without 
many notes while it favors the pupil who fills up his 
notebook even though he remembers little. 

A more direct method is the preparation of outlines 
of what has been read, condensations of the material 
which may be given as oral reports, and brief papers on 
the reading which are handed to the teacher. 

If the class is thoroughly reliable, the pupils may 
report their reading on honor slips which are accepted 
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as valid evidence without any further check. Too much 
stress should not be put on this method or it may break 
down into questionable results. 


III. Using an Unsatisfactory Text. 


The present problem is closely related to the preceding 
one, but it has some aspects different enough to justify 
a brief, separate consideration. It might seem that one 
would not be likely to meet it often; but in states where 
books are adopted locally and each school district may 
use different ones, it often happens that lack of funds or 
lack of cooperation from the school board results in the 
use of antiquated textbooks. Freak books also may be 
found under such conditions because each school is the 
target for enterprising book salesmen. Different philoso- 
phies of teaching are reflected in the arrangements of 
books. When a new teacher has studied one type, he 
often finds another hard to use, especially if he is poorly 
prepared. 

Things that may be done to improve this condition are 
quite varied. 

1. A syllabus based on the minimum essentials of the 
course may be prepared and the text used only in so far 
as it can furnish material that is related to the objectives. 

2. The instructor may lecture from personal experi- 
ence and his own reading. It is hard to do this well unless 
one can spend considerable time on it. 

3. The course may be supplemented by using magazine 
articles, pamphlets, and other material that the pupils 
can read. 

4. Several copies of different texts in the course may 
be placed where the pupils have access to them and lists 
of related readings may be posted. Some pupils may be 
encouraged to give special reports to the class. 
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5. Special topics may be assigned to groups of pupils 
who form a committee. Their chairman may talk to the 
class from notes furnished by his committee members. 


6. The unsatisfactory portions of the text may be 
omitted when not too numerous, and the course built 
around the remainder, using the library to fill in the gaps. 


7. The pupils may be encouraged to develop a challeng- 
ing attitude so they will be critical of what appears in 
print. Anything that will throw new light on old topics 
should be sought, especially in history, civics, science, and 
other content subjects. 

8. If there are people available in the community who 
ean be helpful, they may be asked to talk to the class and 
thus bring the work up to date. 


SUMMARY 


The laboratory and the library offer different kinds of 
opportunities to the pupils in comparison with the ordi- 
nary classroom. Some teachers have done very fine work 
with these new facilities while some have neglected their 
advantages. 


The use of the laboratory is discussed under (1) 
laboratory management and care of equipment, (2) de- 
ciding when to use the laboratory in preference to other 
methods, (3) methods used in directing laboratory work, 
and (4) methods used in checking the work. The details 
are too numerous to be repeated here. 

The use of the library is covered with suggestions on 
(1) making the pupils self-reliant in the library, (2) 
assigning the right amount of reading in the library, and 
(3) methods of checking on the amount of reading done. 

The chapter ends with a few pertinent suggestions on 
ways of using an unsatisfactory text. 
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EXERCISES 


. Make a list of the different kinds of school work that 


may be classified as laboratory work. 


. What kinds of monitors have teachers of your 


acquaintance used to handle supplies and equip- 
ment? 


. What examples of waste of supplies have you noticed 


as a student? 


. What conditions lead to pilfering or stealing of sup- 


plies and equipment? 


. How do pupils waste time in the laboratory? 
. Describe the best librarian you have known. 
. To what extent have your teachers led you to use 


the library? 


. What additional privileges would you like to have 


in the library? 


. Why do teachers sometimes ore too much library 


work? 


. Why are pupils sometimes kept from the mua 


stacks and book shelves? 


What shortcomings make a text unsatisfactory in 
your teaching field? 


Why can a teacher not get a better text for the use of 
his classes? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MEASURING RESULTS OF TEACHING 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


. Why should a teacher stop to measure the results of 
what she has been teaching? 

. How much time can a teacher profitably devote to 
measurement? 


. What relation should pre-tests have to the general 
problem of measuring the results? 


. How do the teachers whom you know measure the 
results of their work? 


. Make a list of the ways in which results may be 
measured. 


. What kinds of mistakes do teachers make when they 
measure results? 


. Teacher A always gave a list of questions before the 
final examination in the course, which was the only 
examination during the semester, and then selected 
his questions from those on the list. The questions 
were discussed thoroughly in class before the exami- 
nation period. Comment on this measurement pro- 
cedure. More than four-fifths of the class received 
course marks of A. 


. Teacher B made his students study hard every day 
and gave frequent examinations that were well- 
prepared objective tests of different types. He used 
every device to make his semester marks as imper- 
sonal as possible. As a rule, about a fourth of his 
students failed to pass each semester. What com- 
ments would you make about his method? 
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9. What different philosophies of teaching do we find 
expressed in the various procedures used by public 
school teachers in their measurement of the results 
of teaching? — 

10. What does the Boy Scout system of merit badges 
have to suggest for our high schools? 


11. A teacher said he ‘‘didn’t like’’ the standardized 
tests in use because they were unfair. What did he 
mean? 


The results of teaching are a very intangible product. 
It is only through a most careful checking that the 
teacher has any real conception of what has been accom- 
plished. This is because the outcomes are mental and 
are shown only by pupil behavior. Since human behavior 
is prompted by many factors, it becomes a very difficult 
problem for ‘the teacher to be sure that the changes 
revealed by the pupils are a result of her efforts. There 
often are mental changes that are poorly established 
which may appear only a part of the time until more 
teaching has been carried on to make them more firmly 
fixed. When the teacher is measuring to motivate or to 
prepare for further learning, errors in the pupils’ scores 
are not a serious matter. Even a fair sprinkling of per- 
sonal opinion is unimportant. But if the pupil’s future 
is involved, as when the scores are to be used as a basis 
for promotion or other administrative action, a high 
degree of accuracy is needed. 

Measuring thus has two fundamental aspects; 1, the 
administrative and 2, the instructional. The adminis- 
trative aspect includes the establishment of achievement 
levels which may be used to place the pupil in the proper 
grade, to group pupils of like ability together, to pro- 
mote, and to graduate. It also provides the data on 
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which a superintendent can make a kind of evaluation of 
the work of the teachers and rate any changes in teaching 
procedures he may suggest. 


The instructional functions of the measuring opera- 
tions include the direction of the learning as in pre-tests, 
the motivation of the efforts, and a diagnosis of any 
shortcomings that may exist. Many tests are used so that 
they may function both administratively and instruc- 
tionally though such a double use usually is inefficient 
because tests must be constructed differently for each 
function. Further, pupil attitudes tend to be different 
also. 

It is very important for the teacher to be able to check 
on what the pupils have learned so that the methods may 
be modified if she is not getting results. This intimate 
contact with the pupils’ minds needs to be fairly constant 
in classes like mathematics where one step is the basis 
for the next. If a pupil fails to understand an operation 
he may be lost in a fog of ignorance in a few days unless 
the teacher discovers his condition promptly. 

Since complete books have been written on the topic 
of measurement, the writer will be able to hit only the 
high spots of the subject. 


I. Daily Recitations. 


The daily recitation should provide many opportuni- 
ties for checking on the learning that has taken place. In 
content courses like the social sciences the materials are 
much alike on the factual level and the only real differ- 
ence is in the number of facts remembered. As a result 
the checking reveals only how much each pupil has 
mastered although it also gives another bit of review to 
them. In subjects that are made up of many inter- 
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related facts and principles, however, the check can tell 
the teacher if the key ideas have been mastered. 

For example, a beginning algebra class will soon con- 
tain a large number of failing pupils unless the teacher 
is very careful to make sure that each pupil understands 
each step as it is studied. This requires the teacher to 
test out the pupils nearly every day, using problems and 
exercises like those that they have studied. Those that 
do not understand the operations should receive help 
promptly either from the teacher or from another pupil. 
There is little wisdom in going on to a new unit when 
many have not understood the old. If the testing is done 
without any obvious attempt on the part of the teacher to 
mark the work for the record book the pupils will be 
likely to escape the nerve tension of examination days 
and will reveal their weaknesses willingly so they may 
be helped. 

It is obvious that a pupil should not be expected to 
know anything about the new unit when he is given a 
pre-test. Anything that he does know is the result of 
earlier efforts and can not be credited to learning in 
_ the present class. Therefore, the pre-test 1s merely a 
motivating device for the pupil and should serve as a 
survey of the needs of the class for the teacher. 

In a similar way a diagnostic test should be taken by 
the pupils for the purpose of disclosing their short- 
comings. The reward for a good score should be an 
excuse from further study on the unit. Only indirectly 
should it affect the mark on the report card. Obviously 
the test should not be held over the pupils as a club to get 
them to work harder. 

If the daily recitation is to be filled with these instruc- 
tional tests, is there no place for marking the daily work 
for administrative purposes? The answer is that there 
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_ probably is less need for that kind of marking than often 
has been done in the past. The teacher can not sit beside 
her record book every day putting down a mark every 
time a pupil recites. To do so would neglect the instruc- 
tional aspects of measuring and put much pressure on 
the pupils to get the work without much help from the 
teacher. Classes run in this way fail the poorer pupils 
and send the conscientious ones to their parents, friends 
and classmates for help. An occasional marking of the 
daily recitation after the close of the class period or at 
the end of a day may be substituted for the classroom 
routine if the teacher can differentiate the work of the 
pupils to that extent. Such a procedure usually reveals 
a few pupils whom the teacher has recognized as out- 
standing because of brilliance or ignorance. Many more 
have taken so little part in the recitation that the teacher 
often does not know where to rate them. In such a case 
the teacher may make it a point to learn more about this 
unknown segment of the class at the next recitation 
period. 

This out-of-class rating of the daily work of the pupils 
is really quite easy when the teacher has been doing a 
lot of diagnostic testing. The extra personal contacts 
between the teacher and pupil gives an excellent basis 
for marking daily work. If this is combined with the 
rating of the study efforts of the pupils as shown by 
workbooks or papers turned in at class time, the teacher 
will have a good basis for estimating the daily work of 
the boys and girls. 

Too much weight often is given to the daily work 
because pupils often study together or get outside help 
that looks good on paper but has not produced much 
pupil learning. Further, the outside help may be incor- 
rect or bring in ideas that are disturbing to the teacher — 
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who is not too well prepared. Consequently, the teacher 
probably should put only enough stress on the out-of- 
class study to keep the pupils busy without making home 
study a burden for everyone. The daily work probably 
should be examined carefully for errors but little weight 
should be given the scores. 


II, Examinations. 


The usual method of measuring the results of teaching 
is by the use of examinations. Sometimes these are given 
very frequently but they often are concentrated in the 
period just before scholastic report cards are prepared. 
Examinations have been criticized severely in the past 
on what usually were personal grounds or that they are 
artificial and do not measure true learning. At the 
present time, however, examinations are very much the 
rule in our secondary schools. It must be kept in mind 
here that this section is considering the examination 
primarily from the administrative function and not as an 
instructional aid. 


A. VaLuk or EXAMINATIONS. 

Under the usual conditions the formal examinations 
are the best way in which the school can evaluate its 
product. As a whole, they are fairly good measures of 
the teaching that has been done. The reliability of most 
examinations is fairly high, that is, the results are con- 
sistent in putting the same pupils at the top or the bottom 
of*the class ranking from one test to the next. Some 
variations are sure to take place because pupil effort is 
not always the same but the average of several such 
examinations gives a fairly good index of the pupil’s 
learning. 

The value of the examination is determined largely 
by the way itis made. There has been a big improvement 
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during the last quarter century, though there is con- 
siderable variation yet in what is done. So many factors 
are involved that no one set of rules will apply to all 
situations. In any case the general values exist. 

One of the general values of examinations is the fact 
that they do stimulate pupil effort. It is a kind of motiva- 
tion that comes from the social pressure of the report 
ecard. The results are definite and go into the records 
where they can not be changed. This condition of stress 
is more favorable for learning than the every day routine 
when there is always another day coming to catch up if 
the pupil gets behind. The pupils organize their knowl- 
edge as they prepare and if the teacher makes the exami- 
nation the capstone of a review period the work is likely 
to be fairly thorough. This review may be an oral one 
or it may be guided by a list of questions covering the 
reviewed units. If the time permits for a good class 
discussion of the questions, the greatest organizing values 
will be secured. Further, a short time should be given to 
a review of the questions that were included in the 
examination in a sort of post mortem inquest after the 
scored papers are returned. Errors and incorrect inter- 
pretations of the questions often are enlightening to the 
teacher as well as to the pupils. 


B. FREQUENCY. 

The number of examinations that should be given 
depends upon the subject-matter being studied, the 
general attitude of the class, and the kinds of test ques- 
tions that are given. All of these points need to be con- 
sidered in the light of the objectives of the course. 

The subject-matter that has been covered by pre-tests 
and diagnostic testing needs few formal examinations. 
For example, the typing class which has been encour- 
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aging each pupil to take timed tests every few days and 
chart his progress needs only to be sure that the tests 
are honestly conducted to accept the figures as authori- 
tative. In contrast a U. S. History class in the twelfth 
grade may require a series of tests to prod the pupils 
into a thorough preparation of their work. If the tests 
are too far apart there are too many facts to be covered 
and the pupil often has too little time and energy. It 
probably can be assumed that several short tests should 
be used in history to stimulate the daily work while 
occasional longer ones covering the entire period are in 
order. | 

The methods that a teacher uses also determines the 
need for examinations. Projects that are really effective 
leave little need or opportunity for testing of a formal 
sort. If the pupil produces a good product it can be 
evaluated and there is no need for an examination over 
the points it covers. Teacher talks and teacher demon- 
strations, on the other hand, require frequent tests to 
hold the pupils responsible for what has been presented 
as well as to evaluate. 

The kinds of questions that are used in the examina- 
tion determines the amount of work involved. If the 
teacher uses examinations that have been prepared by 
the author of her textbook she is spared the labor of 
making up the questions and has more time to spend 
marking the tests. When the classes are large the time 
involved in marking exams is an important factor because 
it is very fatiguing work. A teacher should not spend so 
much time marking papers that her teaching is poorly 
done. If she prepares her own questions she often will 
find it less fatiguing to mark a few questions that cover 
larger phases than to prepare many questions that cover 
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many details. More will be written on this point in the 
next section. 

The question often comes up as. to whether a pupil 
should be excused from examinations. It has often been 
a school policy to grant exemptions from examinations 
on the basis of daily work, thus offering a tangible 
reward to the bright pupils for thorough study. Under 
this practice pupils sometimes go through high school © 
without ever having taken a formal test. In a few cases 
the writer has found that pupils who have always been 
excused from tests came to college unprepared to take 
them. The nervous strain produced from the crisis of a 
test often blocked their responses to the point where 
they did very poorly. Since bright pupils are the ones 
who are likely to go to college, it probably is a bad 
practice for them to be able to avoid all tests in high 
school. They need the practice until the fear reactions 
have disappeared. 

It may be advisable to excuse pupils from tests after 
illness when their work is of a known quality and there 
is little time for them to make up what has been missed. 
It is more important for a pupil to regain his health than 
it is to prepare for a test. 

Another time when it is not a bad idea to excuse pupils 
is from the year’s final examinations, especially in the 
senior year. This practice enables the principal to pre- 
pare his records earlier and the teacher is relieved from 
some of the scoring. It is likely to make little difference 
in the final marks and extremely little in the learning. 


C. Typres or ExaMINATIONS. 

1. Oral or Written. Examinations may be classified 
into the two groups, oral and written. The oral examina- 
tion is preferred by some teachers, because it does not 
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involve a number of hours of fatiguing paper-reading to 
evaluate the pupils’ work. Other teachers prefer it be- 
cause it gives an opportunity for teaching as well as 
testing. Most pupils prefer written tests when these 
cover several weeks or months of work, because they 
seem more fair. In any oral test it is hard to ask all of 
the pupils questions of approximately the same difficulty. 
Further, in oral testing, pupils may be unable to recall 
the answers to the questions promptly. If the work is 
written, time is given to think over the subject and per- 
haps recall answers that were not remembered at first. 

Written tests are more fair because all of the pupils 
are examined on the same questions. The written form 
permits the pupil to try his capabilities to a greater 
degree by answering several questions, while it is seldom 
possible to give a pupil more than one chance in an oral 
quiz. Oral tests are suited to small classes, but the 
written form should be used in large ones. 

2. Announced or unannounced. Another classification 
of examinations may be made on the basis of whether or 
not the pupils have been warned that the test was 
scheduled. Some teachers prefer to use the unannounced 
test, saying that it keeps the class on edge and constantly 
prepared. The degree to which it does this will depend 
upon the frequency of such quizzes. If they are very 
frequent they may do this; otherwise the pupils may 
take a chance and not prepare. The unannounced test 
does not measure much more than the daily work of boys 
and girls, and is little used by teachers who are strong 
in leading the pupils to organize their knowledge. 

When pupils know that a test is coming, they usually 
make a real preparation for it. This organization of 
knowledge is one of the important values of examina- 
tions, and to neglect it is to fail to utilize a valuable 
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teaching aid. It is probably better to inform pupils 
before any important test is to be made. Unimportant 
minor tests may be announced or unannounced, as the 
teacher prefers, this phase depending on the purpose for 
which they are given. 

3. Time limit or work limit. Written tests may be 
divided into two classes on another basis. They may be 
prepared in such a way that no pupil can complete all 
of the questions in the time allotted. The amount accom- 
plished is determined by the ability to work rapidly 
against time. On the other hand, the questions may be 
prepared so that every pupil has all of the time needed 
to do all he can. The difficulty of the questions determines 
the amount accomplished. These are the tame-lamit and 
the work-limit methods of testing. In the first form of 
test the papers written by the different pupils are not 
commensurable unless all of the questions are of the 
same difficulty for all pupils. The second form is easier 
to prepare, but tends to be too easy for the brighter 
pupils. Examinations that are completed by half of the 
class but that are too long for the remainder mix up the 
two types. 

Under most class-room conditions the work-limit form 
is to be preferred—though, in the long run, this question 
is of little importance under ordinary schoolroom condi- 
tions. It is of significance, however, where important 
future events depend upon the outcome, as in college 
entrance and Civil Service examinations. The best form 
for these is the work limit, where all candidates have as 
much time as is necessary for them to do the work, unless 
the speed of reaction in the field is important. 

4. Home Made or Imported. A further classification 
may be made on the basis of whether the examination is 
made by the teacher or is brought in from an outside 
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source. The teacher is likely to prepare an examination 
from items that have been studied by the pupils while 
tests obtained from other sources are likely to emphasize 
some points that have been slighted or not studied. When 
the exam is prepared by an outsider the teacher must 
know what it will cover and teach these units carefully 
or the pupils will not rate very high. It sometimes is 
rather embarrassing to the teacher when such imported 
tests are given and the teacher’s class makes low scores 
because they were busy with some other phase of the 
work before the test. Low scores also may be the result 
of a mediocre average ability in a class or poor equip- 
ment and materials as well as poor teaching so too much 
weight should not be given to comparisons with group 
or national averages on tests. If they are used only to 
compare the pupils with one another and an arbitrary 
passing mark is not used, imported tests may be of 
considerable value. 

One advantage of ready made tests is that they usually 
are objective and easily scored. Since they are nearly 
always printed or duplicated in some other way that 
provides a copy for each pupil the teacher is saved time 
in getting ready for the test, also. 


D. Types of QuESTIONS IN HiXAMINATIONS. 


Although there is less emphasis on memory in exami- 
nations now than there was before the modern test 
movement had its influence, there still are many items in 
most exams that require the pupils to remember only. 
This type of question is very likely to be present in the 
average teacher prepared test. In printed tests the 
authors have more time to work out the wording of the 
various parts and understanding and ability to use are 
more often stressed. 
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From another point of view the types of questions may 
be compared on the basis of their objectivity. Is there 
only one answer or are there various answers of different 
degrees of correctness? For example, some short answer 
questions have only one correct answer while others have 
several more that are partially correct. The type of 
item in an examination that is least objective is a ‘‘dis- 
cuss’? or ‘‘explain’’ item. These are very hard to 
evaluate. As far as possible the examinations prepared 
by the teacher should make it possible to score the work 
of the pupils without too much variation. As a rule, the 
questions should be of the type that the teacher can state 
definitely what the answers should be. In other words 
they should be as objective as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The next chapter will consider the various | 
kinds of items that may be used in tests and examinations. 

It is obvious to any one who studies the kinds of ques- 
tions that are used in examinations that the larger part 
of them places very little premium on the ability to use 
the facts of the subject. It is much easier to test a 
person’s ability to recall than it is to inquire into his 
ability to use. Further most pupils show up much better 
on the former than on the latter. Whenever the average 
boy or girl is required to think in any abstract way, 
usually called reasoning, he is likely to do very poorly. 
The gap between his previous. use of the facts and the 
use required in the test is too great. It is only when he 
recognizes a type of exercise or problem as similar to 
one he has studied that he attacks it with confidence in 
his probable success. As a consequence, the use of applied 
problems or thought problems in tests is restricted to 
the simpler kinds with most classes. Otherwise only the 
bright pupils will be able to get the answers. 
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III. Marks as Measures of School Work. 


A. Rewiapiyity oF Marks. 

The value of marks, or grades as many school people 
still call them, as measures of school work depends upon 
their reliability; that is, upon their freedom from a 
tendency to vary. It is a well known fact among students 
of marking systems that one’s standard of quality shifts 
from time to time. When he is fresh and enthusiastic he 
may be more or less critical than when he is tired and has 
a headache. Further he is more reliable in his estimates 
of quality when he has time to compare examination 
papers with one another than when he must hurry and 
mark on a cursory reading. 

Another factor that enters into the question of reli- 
ability is the fineness of judgment attempted. For 
example if a reader is given twenty-five essays written 
by an unknown group of pupils that have been typed to 
eliminate errors of punctuation and spelling and he is 
asked to divide them into groups based on literary merit, 
he will find it hard to distinguish more than five or six 
degrees of merit. A few good essays and some poor ones 
will be fairly easily discovered, but the greater part will 
be too much alike to separate. If he is asked to repeat 
the operation a few days later with the same set of papers 
without referring to his first rating, he is likely to agree 
with his first estimate only on a part of the essays. In 
other words the reliability of his marks depends upon 
whether he has made coarse or fine distinctions. 

The majority of teachers, especially if they have not 
studied this statistical question, is likely to be rather 
naive about this point. Basking in the confidence that 
comes from knowing more about their subjects than their 
pupils, they mark papers with assurance. When they have 
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several of these marks based on a scale of 100 points, 
they average them and then pass out the result as mathe- 
matically correct. John is told he has 68% or 75% and 
has failed or passed as the case may be. It is futile for 
the pupil to question such marks because they can be 
demonstrated to be correct with the pencil. The fact that 
another teacher might have considered the work worth 
more or less has no bearing on the issue. It is incon- 
venient for the teacher to be uncertain. 


Marks are reliable only within a wide margin of error. 
The statistician can demonstrate that point easily. It is 
a safe rule to follow that averaging unreliable data does 
not increase the reliability of the average very much 
above that of the original data. Hence, marks that are 
estimates are much less reliable than marks that are 
based on more accurate judgments. The new-type tests 
usually make it easier to discriminate and increase 
reliability. Further, whenever any test can be split into 
a number of sub-topics each of which can be judged right 
or wrong, the resulting scores will be fairly reliable in a 
general way. 

The writer has found that the average of three or more 
tests, containing from 30 to 50 points each, gave a fairly 
accurate measure of a pupil’s work. If this measuring 
was done for several months in succession, the pupils 
tended to keep the same general rank position in a class 
of 25, as long as they worked to capacity, showing that 
_ these marks were fairly reliable on the points on which 
he rated his pupils. 


B. Factors tHat Propucre VARIABILITY. 

When marks are compared between teachers who han- 
dle the same subject it has been found that some classes 
seem to be much brighter than others, or at least they 
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receive higher marks. Between teachers who handle 
different subjects, the same pupils tend to vary although 
they try just as hard in one subject as in the others. 
These variations are the result of several factors. 

When one is comparing classes taught by different 
teachers with sections in the same course such as one 
finds in a large high school, a part of the variability is 
due to the differences in native ability among the pupils. 
More slow or bright pupils appear in one section than in 
another. A large share of the variability however, is due 
to teacher differences, either in ability to teach or in 
standards of good work. This is especially true where 
there is no attempt to get the teachers to use about the 
same standard. As a result of these tendencies to vary 
one teacher is known for his liberality while another has 
the reputation of being a low marker. 

Some of these variations are due to the fact that 
some teachers tend to include a number of more or less 
extraneous things in their thinking when they mark. In 
general a mark should be a measure of achievement in 
a course. It should not reflect apple polishing or unruly 
behavior though it must be admitted that teachers are 
sometimes influenced by such aspects. It would be much 
better if these extraneous factors could be rated separ- 
ately. Apple polishing, when it is sincere, is not a bad 
trait for a student to develop, since it involves thought 
for some one else’s welfare, but it should not be substi- 
tuted for good work in history or science. 

Brilliant young teachers often come to high school with 
a very high standard of scholarship. These people tend 
to be critical of the work done by their classes and often 
are low markers. They look upon average pupils as being 
very dull and mark accordingly. 
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Another group of teachers tends to mark high because 
they are not very good students themselves. They realize 
that if they keep the pupils busy and mark them high 
everything will be satisfactory with the supervisors and 
community. The pupils may not learn too much but there 
is none of the dissatisfaction that comes from too many 
low marks. 


C. Tur Best Marxina System. 


Many educators consider the best marking system to 
be one composed of letters. Without doubt it is the one 
most widely used. It avoids the fine discriminations that 
are presumed to be made by the per centile system and 
to all appearances has been accepted by educators as 
the best. 


When one attempts to find out what the letters mean 
he often discovers that things have not changed very 
much after all. Many report cards have a notation on 
them that A means certain per cent ranges, B others and 
so on down to a passing mark which is defined in the same 
terms. In some cases the letters are defined in terms 
such as excellent, very good and the like. These also are 
indefinite and leave much to the opinion of the teacher 
and what parent or pupil is so rash as to say that the 
teacher is not right! Nevertheless we must admit that 
something is amiss in such a system that permits anyone 
who holds a teacher’s certificate to pose as infallible. 

This incongruous situation has led some of our edu- 
eators to define marks on the normal probability curve. 
This will be explained further in the next section. Others 
have proposed that marks be defined in terms of goals 
to be achieved. For example, the typewriting teacher 
announces at the beginning of the year that the pupils 
will be marked on the basis of the rate per minute that 
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each can type. The letter A is given for perhaps 40 words 
per minute on a 5 minute test, errors counting against 
at a certain rate each. Similarly the other letters have 
definite meanings. The shorthand teacher also can base 
marks on actual accomplishment. 


These goals to be achieved are definitely objective. 
They remove any guess work as to what has been done. 
They have been proposed in several other fields and have 
functioned very well in the Merit Badge requirements 
of the Boy Scouts. Perhaps some day pupils in the 
public schools may meet a similar set of standards in 
many of their school subjects. It may be hard to set up 
such goals to be achieved in some of the school subjects 
but it would not be difficult to do so in others. Such goals 
would give a definiteness to school marks that would 
remove some of the wasted energy that now is expended 
by many boys and girls trying to meet indefinite require- 
ments. Further, they may provide a method by which 
bright boys and girls can shorten their preparatory 
schooling and thus enter college at the earlier age that 
some have considered desirable. 


D. Distrrrsution oF Marks. 


As was mentioned in the preceding section, one of the 
ways in which marks may be given a definite meaning is 
by using the distribution of the normal frequency curve. 
It has been found that when the marks given to a large 
number of pupils are entered on a chart and a graph is 
drawn to represent the resulting distribution it will take 
a fairly bell-shaped form. (See Fig. 1.) There will be a 
few very poor marks and a few very good ones. The rest 
will be bunched between these extremes. The marks 
given by individual teachers are likely to vary from 
this regular distribution but when a number of teachers 
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ee ee 


NO. OF PUPILS 


VERY POOR POOR AVERAGE GOOD VERY GOOD 


Fic. 1. Quality of achievement. 


are included in one chart the regular form is likely to 
appear. 

The variations that are shown by different teachers 
are due to factors producing variability that have been 
discussed earlier in this chapter. The mark used as 
passing also tends to exert its influence. The most 
important factor, however, is the individual tendency to 
mark high or low. 

The writer has found the normal curve a big help in 
assigning marks when he was getting his bearings in a 
new school. It gave a basis upon which to distribute his 
class marks without yielding to any temptation to set 
himself up as a standard. Since his students and pupils 
usually were representative of the student body, it was 
easy to strike a happy medium. In one university the 
registrar’s office made a tabulation of the semester 
marks given by the faculty during the preceding year 
and gave mimeographed copies to all faculty members. 
With this as a guide, it was easy for a newcomer to mark 
without going to extremes. 

The normal curve gives a sort of objectivity to marks 
and enables different teachers to mark about the same as 
the group though they have different attitudes towards 
their work. It disregards the ability level of any group, 
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however, and allowance should be made for variations 
from the normal when one has a slow or fast section. 
It also tends to obscure any group improvement that may 
have been made and some pupils who made A’s on one 
test may drop to B’s on the next because others improved 
more than they did. Some teachers get around this dis- 
couraging feature by marking lower at the beginning of 
a semester and then raising the per cent of A’s and B’s 
on each succeeding test until the semester marks are 
placed at the level that is desired. Marks are very potent 
incentives to good work in most of our schools and this 
practice utilizes them. 

The writer has experimented with different plans of 
marking in college. The most unsatisfactory procedure 
has been found to be a report to the class of the distribu- 
tion of the scores made on a test so that each could tell 
his rank in the class. When all other teachers were mark- 
ing in the customary alphabet code, there was a disturbed 
feeling in the writer’s class because each could not tell 
what his mark meant in terms of letters. This anxiety 
over marks was even greater when a second test was 
reported in the same way because so many had shifted 
their rank positions. In contrast to this, the practice 
of marking low in the letter system and then raising the 
class level on each succeeding test resulted in many happy 
smiles and a class attitude of satisfaction because the 
students were showing improvement in the language they 
understood. Classes that are pleased with the marks 
they receive on their tests have better attitudes than 
those that are worried by the returns. It is unfair for a 
teacher to mark extremely high or low, however, because 
it tends to put her classes out of line with the others. 
This factor is quite important when scholarship rewards 
are distributed and sometimes causes pupils to shift 
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their curriculum choices to take advantage of or avoid 
teachers who mark in either extreme fashion. 

The marks that pupils receive on their report cards 
are quite important. They are the school’s way of telling 
parents the kind of work that their boys and girls have 
done. Since they give the most tangible and objective 
evidence that the community receives from the school 
about the work done in the classrooms, report cards 
receive much recognition. Their marks become the per- 
manent records that later may be used as a basis for 
college entrance credits or for employment recommen- 
dations. 

A further point that must be considered is what should 
be used as passing. It is obvious that the old idea of 
70% or some similar figure as passing is very arbitrary. 
Even the brightest pupil may fail to attain such a passing 
mark if the test contains enough hard questions. If it is 
filled with easy material even the poorest pupils can 
pass. In other words a slight change in the test may 
produce an appreciable change in the scores. Further, 
the marking of the test may be very liberal or very exact- 
ing causing other variations. When one distributes 
marks on the curve principle, there is no objective guide 
to decide whether a pupil should fail or not. 

In general it may be said that a pupil should be pro- 
moted or demoted when he is clearly out of line with the 
eroup with which he is studying. If he can profit from 
further work in the group, he probably should continue 
there. Where it is possible to classify pupils on the basis 
of mental maturity, there is little reason for failing any- 
one if the work can be adjusted to the level of each group. 
A pupil may be shifted from one group to another under 
such a system but he should not be expected to repeat 
very much work. In small schools where there is little 
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opportunity to do anything else than ask a pupil to 
repeat, those who are doing a failing quality of learning 
probably should be asked to drop out of a course as soon 
as the teacher and principal are convinced that they can- 
not learn enough to profit from it. It may be possible 
for these pupils to take the course a second time a year 
or two later and do the work successfully. The writer 
has seen boys and girls do that very thing when they had 
matured enough mentally to pass the beginning algebra 
course by the time they were sophomores or juniors. 


EK. Suacsstions THat May Ar. 


Accurate marks may be secured with any marking 
system if the teacher takes several unbiased marks and 
averages them. As a rule, at least three are needed to 
give a fairly reliable average. Each of these, however, 
should have been determined without any reference to 
what the pupil has done before. If possible the pupil’s 
work should be evaluated without the teacher knowing 
who prepared it. When the marks are taken from a set 
of test papers, fairer results are secured when no refer- 
ence is made to the names of the writers until the papers 
are marked. 

In marking a.set of test papers it is often most con- 
venient if a point scale is used. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that this scale have one hundred points. It may 
contain any convenient number, the number of points 
being determined by the number of questions and their 
subdivisions. Further, all questions need not have the 
same point values if they vary in difficulty. To illustrate, 
a test may contain four questions with four subdivisions 
in one of them. To mark this set of papers, a scale of 
twenty points for each question is most convenient. 
These point marks need not appear on the papers when 
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they are returned, but should be recorded by the teacher 
for her own future reference. The papers may then be 
marked in letters or per cents., raising or lowering the 
average until it conforms to that agreed upon by the 
school faculty. It is comparatively easy to translate the 
points into letters. All that is necessary is to rank the 
papers from the best to the poorest. Then the best will 
be marked A and the poorest E. The others can be dis- 
tributed among the Bs, Cs, and Ds by counting down the 
proportionate number for each letter that seems best. 

If a teacher does not desire to do such careful work, 
the papers may be marked directly in the system in use 
by taking the average papers in the test as a standard. 
The others can be marked by reference to these. The 
fundamental thing in marking a set of papers is that the 
standard of the person doing the marking must not shift 
in the process. When the entire set cannot be marked at 
one sitting, it is best to mark the first question in all the 
papers before marking the second. This procedure tends 
to keep the various factors more clearly before the 
marker. 

Teachers may lighten the work required in reading the 
papers by what is known as sampling. It sometimes 
happens that pupils prepare papers regularly in a 
course. This means that if a teacher marks every paper 
carefully, indicating errors and putting a comparative 
mark upon it, the work will be burdensome. It may be 
made lighter by not trying to read all of the papers with 
the intention of marking them. Four or five papers read 
carefully and averaged give a better mark for a pupil 
than fifteen or twenty read hurriedly. A few accurate 
measures of a quantity are always of more value than 
many careless ones, because errors disappear in the 
average if they are due to chance. When this sampling 
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is done by lot, and the pupils do not know beforehand 
that it is to be done, the results are very accurate. Of 
course, where it is necessary to mark the errors carefully 
for instructional purposes, sampling is of little help. 


SUMMARY 


The results of teaching are not easily discovered. It 
is only by a careful checking that progress can be noticed. 

There are two fundamental objectives to any general 
program of measurement, (1) the administrative, and, 
(2) the instructional. Marks for the report cards serve 
administratively to put pupils in the right grades or 
sections when promotion or graduation time arrives. 
They also give the superintendent some information on 
the general success of the teaching staff. Marks also help 
to stimulate the pupils to greater effort. 

When used for instructional purposes, measurement 
indicates the weak spots in the individual pupil’s training 
and directs the remedial work. Measurement also tends 
to stimulate interest. Tests may serve both adminis- 
trative and instructional purposes but are most effective 
when used for one purpose at a time. 

The ways of measuring include the check on the daily 
recitation and the more formal examinations. The check 
on the daily work is primarily for instructional purposes 
and usually should not result in marks for administra- 
tive purposes. It is very important in many subjects 
because the failure to learn on a single day often blocks 
further learning. The pupil’s attitude in this phase of 
measurement should be frank with no reason for trying 
to make an extra good showing when he does not know 
the material. Pretests and diagnostic tests should be 
entirely free from pressure to do well. 

The more formal examinations are intended primarily 
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to furnish marks for the report cards. They are of con- 
siderable value when well made and stimulate the pupils 
to a greater effort, especially when preceded by a re- 
view. They need to be given more frequently in the 
social sciences and other content subjects than in subjects 
that contain many interrelated skills. Few pupils should 
be excused from them regularly. 

Examinations may be either oral or written. Oral tests 
are often unfair because some questions are much harder 
than others. Examinations may be announced or un- 
announced. I'he announced quiz is more effective as a 
device to stimulate learning effort. Written tests may 
be constructed on the time limit or the work limit pattern. 
The work limit form is more widely used and does not 
put so much emphasis on speed where speed often is not 
a big factor. Further the tests may be made by the 
teacher or they may be obtained from some outside 
source. Home made tests are more likely to measure 
what the pupils have been studying than imported tests. 

The type of questions used in examinations vary as to 
the amount of memory work required. They also vary 
with respect to their objectivity. 

Marks are fairly good measures of the work done if 
they are reliable. They are reliable if the teacher has 
used the better methods and does not try to draw too 
fine distinctions. There are a number of factors which 
produce variability: differences in native ability of the 
pupils, differences in teacher standards and ability, and 
the tendency of teachers at times to include other things 
than achievement in their marks. 

The best marking system is probably a letter system. 
There is no arbitrary passing mark here but the normal 
curve may point to those who might be failed. Hach 
ease then should be considered on its merits. If the 
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teacher marks low at the beginning of the term and then 
becomes more liberal towards the close it has a good 
psychological effect. 

Any marking system can be used to provide good 
marks if the teacher uses several unbiased marks to get 
an average for the semester. 


EXERCISES 


1. Review the pre-test questions. 

2. Prepare a list of tests that could be used in your teach- 
ing field as instructional aids. 

3. What will enable you to decide whether a test is 
more suitable for measuring achievement or detecting 
deficiencies that may be remedied? 

4. You have the following data from a ninth year class 
in general science ; daily attendance, estimates for each 
about the quality of the daily recitations, the number 
and quality of the workbook assignments for each, 
three monthly quizzes, and a semester final mark. How 
would you combine these to get a mark for each stu- 
dent’s report card for the semester? The report cards 
are prepared each six weeks. 

5. A world history class used workbooks which had a 
series of nine unit tests for each semester plus a 
semester review test. How would you translate the 
scores into letter marks for the report card? Each 
test was hard enough to give everyone a thorough 
workout and the slower class members often did not 
get more than a third right. 

6. What disadvantage is there in the confused use of the 
words ‘‘grade’’ and ‘‘mark’’ found among many 
pupils and teachers? 

7. How would you ‘‘mark on the curve’’? 

8. A pupil goes to the teacher with a test paper that is 
incorrectly marked too low. What should be done 
about it? 
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CHAPTER XIX 


TESTS AND STANDARDS 


PRE-TEST QUESTIONS 


. What were some of the first uses that were made of 


the new-type tests? 


. What is the main use of new-type tests in present-day 


schools? 


. What is the difference between objective and sub- 


jective tests? 


. What kinds of items may be used in new-type tests? 


Which are the most valuable kinds? 


. Which kinds of test items are hardest to devise? 


. How ean a teacher be sure that the test items she uses 


in a test are not merely padding? 


. What do tests measure? 
. How many tests should a teacher use? 
. What is the difference between standardized and non- 


standardized tests? 


How can a teacher convert test scores into letter 
marks? 


The development of tests and standards during the 


last few decades seemed to promise a new era in educa- 
tion to many people. Through their use it was thought 
that many perplexing questions would be answered. For 
example, it was hoped that scientific education would be 
able to tell whether one method or another was superior. 
The superintendent believed he could evaluate the work 
of his teachers and rate them on the teaching they did. 


[ 334 ] 


TESTS AND STANDARDS Soo 


With the aid of tests, pupils could be classified to simplify 
the job of teaching them. These were just a few of the 
uses that were dreamed about by advanced students in 
the field of education. 

A few of these new uses have been realized in practice 
but many of them have been unattainable because the 
problems were much more complex than had been fore- 
seen. Too many uncontrolled factors were involved to 
permit anyone to secure facts that some one could not 
doubt with reason. This was especially true in the 
administrative field. In the instructional aspects of the 
school, however, much use has been made of tests through 
which weaknesses and gaps in pupil knowledge have been 
discovered and removed. 


When one examines these two fields of use he finds that 
tests for administrative purposes are general in nature 
while tests for discovering weaknesses are very specific. 
The first merely samples the learning of the pupils thus 
leaving room for debate as to the fairness of the test 
items. The second goes into a detailed analysis of a unit 
of learning, trying to discover the reasons for such low 
scores as might have been made. These distinctions will 
be clearer after a more thorough discussion of the tests 
that may be used. 


Kinds of Tests. 


The tests that may be used may be classified into those 
that are subjective and those that are objective. Sub- 
jective tests are those where the correct answers have 
not been agreed upon beforehand but where different 
teachers might disagree upon the correct responses; for 
example, ‘‘explain’’ or ‘‘discuss’’ items in a test where 
the reply takes the form of an essay. Items which are 
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so worded that they may be misunderstood also are 
subjective. 

Objective tests are those where there is little disagree- 
ment about the correct response. Anyone who knows the 
subject field of the test is qualified to score the test paper. 
What are called the new-type tests are largely objective. 
These are used so widely that there are few secondary 
pupils who have not met them in some workbook or other 
instructional aid. 

Tests may be classified further on the basis of whether 
they have been prepared by the teacher or by some one 
outside the classroom. Teacher prepared tests may be 
subjective or objective depending upon the items used. 
They may vary in other ways but they are not stand- 
ardized. In other words they have never been given to 
other pupils to determine what scores can reasonably be 
expected from any one class of pupils. Standardized 
tests are those that have been given so widely that grade 
scores or norms have been determined. A very good 
example of a standardized test is the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test which has been used with many elementary 
school pupils. College placement tests also illustrate this 
idea. ! 


Kinds of Test Items. 


The kinds of items that may be used in a test may be 
classified into a number of general types with variations 
of these types complicating matters. Some of these kinds 
are very useful and discriminate between the different 
levels of achievement or ability being tested much better 
than others. Some are very much easier to score but 
really less valuable from the point of view of reliability. 
As a result, the number of items needed to make a reliable 
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test varies with the kinds of items used. Some of the 
common types are the following: 3 


a. Single answer or short answer. 

b. Alternative answer (true-false, yes-no, etc.) 

. Multiple choice (best answer chosen from three or 
more given). 

d. Completion. 

e. Matching. 

f. Identification. 

g 

h 


ie) 


. Correction of form. 
. Computation and problem exercises. 


These various kinds of items and their modifications 
are so widely used that it is not felt necessary to give 
illustrations here. It will be worth while, however, if we 
consider several aspects of them. 

The single answer item is very effective since it reduces 
guessing to a minimum. The pupil must recall or think 
out his response. This makes it harder than other kinds 
of test items that offer the correct answer nearby; hence 
pupils can answer fewer items in an hour. Since the 
single or short answer item provokes the pupil to thought 
under conditions where it is easy to score the results, the 
writer prefers this item in tests. Fewer are needed to 
give a high degree of reliability. If they are so worded 
that other aspects of learning besides memory are tested, 
a test made up of single answer items alone is far superior 
to one composed of some of the other kinds. 

The alternative answer item, either as true-false or 
some similar form, has been very popular in the past 
because it is so easy to take and it is very easy to score. 
The extreme ease with which a pupil can check ‘‘yes’’ or 
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‘‘no,’’ or its equivalent response, leads many boys and 
girls to hurry through this type, guessing where the 
correct response does not come promptly. As a result 
general ability contributes much to success with true- 
false tests and critical studies of such tests, item by item, 
have shown that only a part of the average test made up 
by a teacher discriminates between the bright and dull 
pupils effectively. In other words these items are difficult 
to word and often do not affect the pupils the same as 
they do the teacher. Guessing in its pure form may be 
eliminated partly by scoring such tests right minus wrong 
but no formula can make up for ambiguity. When the 
test is made up by an expert who has tried out each item 
so as to eliminate any that are ambiguous or otherwise 
lacking in value, it may be more reliable. Nevertheless, 
it has been found that at least a hundred items are needed 
in an alternative answer test to make it reasonably 
reliable. Anyone who has made up one of these tests 
knows that it takes considerable time to make up true- 
false items that are worthwhile and that the time saved 
in scoring such a test does not equal the extra time needed 
to prepare the test, especially if one has to duplicate it 
himself. As a consequence, teachers of small classes will 
have little use for this kind of test unless some one else 
makes it. 

The multiple choice test item is harder to score, takes 
longer for the pupils to answer, and is open to the weak- 
ness of intelligent guessing. Bright pupils like multiple 
choice tests because they can often figure out the correct 
answer by eliminating the incorrect; hence the reliability 
of the test depends very largely upon the fineness of 
discrimination a pupil must make between the possible 
answers. This aspect makes it very difficult for a teacher 
to make up a multiple choice test without experimenting 
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with the items. Where a teacher has been giving tests 
for several years and keeps the responses to each item 
for reference she can build up a mass of test items that 
are quite discriminating. When well made, multiple 
choice tests are more reliable than an equal number of 
items of the true-false type though they do not equal the 
value of single answer tests. 

The completion test item is much like the single answer 
in many aspects. It is quite free from haphazard guess- 
ing and requires real thought on the part of the pupils. 
The writer has found them harder to prepare than short 
answer items and apparently more subject to ambiguity 
but their high reliability recommends them to anyone 
who has the time to devise them. Their complex form 
makes it difficult to score them unless a supplementary 
place is put along the margin of the test paper where 
the pupil must copy his answers. Since the pupils must 
write the answers, more time is needed during the admin- 
istration of this test than where the pupils can merely 
check or underline. _ 

The writer has found the matching, identification, and 
correction of form items less useful in his work than the 
items already discussed and has less personal experience 
to contribute. From the standpoint of ease of scoring 
there is not much difference from the other items already 
discussed. Matching items are frequently somewhat 
subject to guessing but less so than the multiple choice 
items. Identification items are usually quite free from 
euessing as are also those that involve correction of form. 
As they are most frequently used, all three of these items 
are often found as part of a battery of tests, though 
correction of form has special uses in English and foreign 
language classes. In general, though, their uses are 
rather specialized and they are not depended on for gen- 
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eral testing. Matching and completion items need experi- 
mental tryouts to make sure they are reliable because 
they may be merely puzzles to the average child. 

Computation and problem exercises have long been 
used in testing in the science and mathematics courses. 
The abilities measured by them seem to be quite special- 
ized and it is quite easy to choose items that are too hard 
for the average pupil. Consequently one who devises 
such exercises must be intimately in touch with the minds 
of those to be tested or the thinking involved may be too 
difficult or too easy. In general the easiest way to avoid 
this contingency is to include some obviously simple 
computations at the beginning of the test and then 
increase the demands as the pupil works down the list 
until items hard enough to test the brightest are met. 
Since the reasoning ability involved in this type of 
testing is found rather independently of the ability to 
remember or the ability to deal with abstract ideas as 
well as other aspects of mental life, teachers have been 
inclined to limit computation and problem exercises to 
those subjects that are rich in them. They are very 
objective to score and the reliability is high within the 
field tested. 


What Tests Measure. 

It must be admitted that most tests measure the general 
ability of the pupils when all are equally prepared for 
them. When there are marked differences in the amount 
of study that the boys and girls have done the test results 
are likely to reveal these facts more or less clearly. The 
extent to which a test measures the comprehension a 
pupil has of a subject depends upon the extent to which 
the test concentrates on a unit of subject-matter. If it 
has many detailed points it tends to reveal instructional 
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shortcomings, while if it 1s mainly general, it has little 
value other than to contribute to the mark on the report 
card. The great majority of unit tests accompanying 
workbooks tend to deal with the minor facts and ideas 
and thus help with the instruction. 


A. Trstinc Program. 


Nearly every secondary teacher must have some kind 
of testing program under present conditions. She will 
need to test to see if she has covered the essentials of the 
course. She will also need to test to make fair estimates 
of the achievement of the pupils for the report cards. 
This makes the testing phase of her work a time con- 
suming affair so that she often is tempted to omit a part 
of it. It is possible to omit some of the administrative 
tests if one uses many instructional tests because they 
give good general impressions of the work each pupil 
has been doing. The extent to which this is possible 
depends upon the nature of the subject being taught. 
The teacher of first year algebra, English composition, 
or many of the science subjects often can use instruc- 
tional tests that have been prepared by textbook authors 
in the respective fields. In the social sciences, on the 
other hand, there is so much to study that such prepared 
tests are less helpful because many of them are too 
detailed or do not bring in current materials. 

A good testing program will have to be arranged in the 
light of the local situation. Most inexperienced teachers 
will have to depend upon prepared test material for much 
of their instructional testing, limiting their own prepa- 
ration of tests to the more general aspects that are 
evaluated for the pupil report cards. Some testing may 
be needed every day in the mathematics class. In other 
subjects it should come at least at the end of each unit of 
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subject-matter. Since units are likely to vary in length 
and difficulty there may be some irregularity in the 
periods between tests but this point can be worked out 
to fit local conditions. The instructional testing may be 
handled very informally, even going to the point where 
the pupils do not realize they are being tested. For 
example, a class may be sent to the blackboard to work 
new problems in the mathematics class. They may even 
be asked to duplicate work on the blackboard that they 
have done out of class when, of course, they should not 
be permitted to copy from their notebooks or papers. At 
other times they may work at their desks on new prob- 
lems. If marks are not stressed with instructional tests 
the pupils tend to be more frank and seek assistance from 
the teacher so it probably is unwise to emphasize scores 
very much at this time. If the results are not so important 
to the pupils, they can assist the teacher by marking the 
seatwork when papers are exchanged and the answers are 
compared with keys or with the teacher’s dictation. 
Pupils are careless, however, and not much weight should 
be given to the scores they put on their classmates’ work 
unless these are checked by the teacher for errors of 
marking. 


Standardized vs. Non-Standardized Tests. 


When the testing program was first developed much 
emphasis was put on the standardization of tests. At this 
time, the individual teachers were not acquainted with 
objective tests and the supervising personnel did most 
of the testing. The superintendents were interested in 
comparing the scores made by their pupils with those 
made in other cities so it was necessary to have tests that 
had been standardized. In other words, the tests were 
used almost entirely for administrative purposes and 
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this was impossible unless they had been given elsewhere 
to enough pupils to provide norms or standards for each 
grade. The tests were extremely general and covered so 
few points of learning that there always was an oppor- 
tunity for excuses for low scores. It was only when these 
standardized tests were made extremely long and com- 
prehensive that they began to have much significance for 
the individual pupil. 

This first use of tests, however, opened the way for 
diagnostic testing and remedial teaching. Individual 
teachers learned the technique of making and giving tests 
and began to devise more detailed tests covering shorter 
units of subject-matter. It did not make any difference 
whether these tests were given to pupils in other schools 
or not. They could be used because they showed the gaps 
in the learning of the pupils who had not mastered the 
major ideas of the unit. When these gaps were discovered 
it became possible for the teacher to do something to 
remedy the situation. This started the practice of 
diagnostic testing and remedial teaching. 

This instructional use of tests could be carried on even 
if the tests were not standardized. It was feasible even 
with tests prepared by the teacher. As a consequence, it 
made less difference whether a test was standardized or 
not and opened the way for the production of a flood of 
teaching materials of the workbook type accompanied 
by detailed tests. Sometimes the authors of these pro- 
vided grade standards but, if the tests were well made, 
teachers could use them effectively without any norms. 
The fact that they were provided in a form that enabled 
the teacher to give each pupil a copy for his own use 
saved much time for the teacher and the class thus 
shortening the time required for testing. A further help 
along this line was the answer key and stencils that the 
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teacher usually was given which made it easy to score 
the tests. 


Marks from Scores. | 

The introduction of new-type objective tests brought in 
several problems to the classroom teacher that had not 
troubled her in the days when all tests were made with 
the idea of 70% as a passing grade. The new tests were 
not scored on a 100% basis. In many cases they were so 
prepared that no pupil was expected to answer every 
question and the average pupil did well to answer one- 
half of the questions correctly. Scores of different 
amounts, often low, were the rule and a very low score 
might be sufficient to pass the course. This situation was 
very confusing to the teacher who was accustomed to 
thinking in terms of a fixed passing point. 

As amatter of fact a test may be so devised that it con- 
tains many hard or many easy items or a happy medium. 
If hard, the scores will be low. If easy, there may be 
many perfect scores. The learning achievement of the 
pupils, however, will be the same in either case so that 
_ the size of the scores made is determined by the difficulty 
of the test items. A good test is one that contains some 
easy items to encourage the poor student and some items 
hard enough to test even the best with enough average 
items to fill in the test to make it reliable. When tests are 
so devised that a passing point of 70% is used, enough 
easy items must be included to bring all but the poorest 
pupils up to that level in their scores. In other words only 
about four or five tenths of the test questions do all of 
the testing. The others are mere padding. Present day 
testing utilizes nearly all of the items in a good test to 
discriminate between the upper and lower levels of a 
class, thus making the scores more reliable. 
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If there is no passing point in a test, how can one tell 
who has passed? This question was discussed briefly in 
the preceding chapter. It may be added here that it is a 
matter of personal opinion and all should be passed who 
ean profit from continuing with the course or curriculum. 
To say 70% is passing merely adds confusion. If the 
teacher has made the test or examination, his opinion 
operates to decide the issue indirectly. Teachers often 
give as an excuse for failing a pupil the fact that his 
marks averaged only 65% or something equivalent and 
therefore they had no alternative but to give a failure. 
This is a very arbitrary way to decide the question. With 
new-type tests the teacher must determine who should 
pass or fail on the basis of their ability to continue with 
profit and not hide behind a mathematical screen that has 
little real merit. The experienced teacher may acquire 
subjective standards from years of contacts with pupils 
and have a better basis for her opinion, however. 

After a teacher has scored a set of test papers there 
are three ways in which the scores may be reported back 
to the pupils. The papers may be returned to the boys 
and girls with the raw scores uninterpreted, the scores 
may be converted to marks or grades, or the pupils may 
be told their rank order. When the tests are used only 
for instructional purposes the raw scores are sufficient 
because the same test frequently is repeated to see how 
much improvement has been made. On the other hand, 
when the test scores are to be used to make up a part of 
the mark for the report card, it often is best to convert the 
test scores into letters. This can be done most easily by 
placing the test papers in order from the best to the 
poorest. Counting down from the best, a part of the class 
can be given A, another part B, and so on until the 
poorest has been rated in letters. The only question 
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remaining then is how many of each letter should be 
given. The general practice of the school where the 
teacher is employed should furnish the guide. 

If one converts the raw scores into rank order or 
percentile rank, the pupil may have some idea of his 
achievement in relation to his fellows but this procedure 
is not a good substitute for marking in letters when the 
report cards are involved. In general rank order reports 
are hardly worth the trouble involved in making them 
with secondary pupils who are used to other systems, 
although this plan seems to be becoming more popular. 


Suggestions on Devising Tests. 

If a teacher finds it advantageous to make up a test 
for herself there are a few points it will be well to observe. 
Kach item used should be selected carefully and worded 
as briefly and clearly as possible. It should not be too 
easy nor too hard for everyone in the group to be tested 
or it will be largely wasted effort. The items chosen 
should test the different abilities involved in the subject 
being studied, not merely the knowledge aspects. Some- 
times this result can be secured by a wording which 
requires thought instead of mere recall. 

If possible tests should be tried out on some one before 
they are given to the group to be tested. A pupil who 
has already passed the course who can be trusted, a bright 
pupil who has never studied the subject, or a fellow 
teacher may take the test informally and thus discover 
items that are loaded with cue words or that are ambigu- 
ous. If these ‘‘guinea-pigs’’ answer orally and discuss 
their responses with the one who made the test much 
revealing information may be secured. The test maker 
must not be sensitive about the criticisms because she 
should always maintain the experimental attitude that 
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the other person’s reaction is all that is worthwhile. It is 
not what the maker thinks of a test but how the pupils 
answer it that counts. 

Long, involved test items measure a pupil’s ability to 
read more than his grasp of the subject-matter being 
tested. Since reading ability is one important index of 
general ability, such items introduce an extraneous factor 
into the scores. Asa rule, a test should measure achieve- 
ment in a subject even if it is being used mainly for 
instructional purposes. 

It has been found better for marking purposes to have 
a number of short tests of from 25 to 50 items each that 
are given a few days apart than a single test of the same 
total number of items. The pupils will be less fatigued, 
will keep up their interest in the course better, and chance 
factors such as illness or other interruptions will not 
cause such a serious disturbance. 

Test items, especially the true-false type, should avoid 
cue words which enable the bright pupil to guess the 
- correct response. Such words as all, none, never, always, 
sometimes and the like are very informative to the test- 
wise boy or girl. 

As a last suggestion it may be pointed out that careful 
directions, which result in all of the pupils who take the 
test putting their responses in an agreed upon place and 
form, will make the scoring easier and more accurate. 
Where this point is overlooked some pupils may use 
their originality when indicating their correct answers 
and thus penalize themselves or cause the one who checks 
the paper extra trouble. 


Suggestions on Administering Tests. 


New-type tests usually must be printed or duplicated 
in some way so that each pupil may have a copy. This 
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requirement is especially important if speed is one of 
the aspects of learning being tested. When speed is not 
involved, the tests sometimes can be written on the black- 
board. Short-answer and matching items can be used in 
this way without a lot of laborious writing by the teacher. 


In some cases, too, the teacher may dictate the tests. 
When this is done, the teacher probably should read a 
statement twice, the pupils getting the idea of what is 
required from the first reading and then making their 
responses on their answer sheets after the second read- 
ing. If any one needs a third reading it should be asked 
for right away and not after the next item has been read. 
It is almost impossible to go back to earlier items without 
causing confusion in the thinking of some of the others. 
Any oral work of this sort must be carried on in a 
leisurely manner because a hurrying teacher will cause 
much nervousness among the slow pupils, especially if 
they are thorough workers. 


All distracting materials such as books, extra papers, 
and other things not needed for the test should be re- 
moved from the desk or table where the pupil works. 
Further, the teacher should arrange to provide sharpened 
pencils, extra erasers, or ink for fountain pens that may 
run dry instead of letting the pupil in trouble borrow 
from his neighbor. 3 


When the pupils are ready with their test materials, 
careful instructions should be given to make sure they 
know just what to do. These instructions should be given 
before the group starts to write. If there are any places 
in mimeographed or printed material that are smudged, 
or illegible these should be pointed out and corrected at 
this time. After the pupils have started to write, they 
should be as free from interruptions as possible. 
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After a pupil has finished his test, he should be 
encouraged to review his work to make sure he has not 
made errors or omitted anything. 

The general atmosphere surrounding a class taking a 
test should be one of serious, business-like honesty. If 
possible, all conditions which might tempt a pupil to 
copy from his fellows or communicate should be removed. 
Even textbooks should be placed at such a distance from 
the work that copying out of them will not be feasible. If 
anything is detected that is off color it should be recog- 
nized promptly even if quietly but there is no need to 
make an issue of every minor infraction, especially since 
the teacher usually is responsible through negligent 
supervision if anything serious has developed. Pupils 
are usually honest and the weaker ones fail only when 
too much pressure is brought to bear on them and an 
opportunity for dishonesty is offered. Of course, after 
an epidemic of cheating has developed in a group of 
pupils, a few carefully supervised tests may be needed 
to convince them that honesty is the better plan. Honor 
systems seldom have proven adequate on the secondary 
level and can not be relied upon entirely in most schools. 

The time allowed for the test should be sufficient for all 
the capable pupils to reveal all they know. When they 
have reviewed their efforts everyone should stop and 
the papers should be collected or exchanged and scored. 
Many minor tests may be scored by the pupils from 
answers read by the teacher or copied on the blackboard. 
Since some pupils make errors in checking their class- 
mates’ tests as well as in writing their own, it is necessary 
for the teacher to review the papers scored by the pupils. 
If each pupil signs the paper he has marked, the teacher’s 
work is limited to the items that are difficult to check and 
to the papers marked by the inaccurate. Any errors 
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made in scoring test papers tend to reduce the value of 
the scores as measures of achievement. 

After the tests have been scored and any desired 
entries have been made on the teachers’ records, the 
papers may be returned to the pupils for discussion. 
This probably should be done even if the teacher must 
collect them again for filing. In this discussion the 
teacher should not permit the class to become involved 
in an argument. If any test item is so controversial that — 
the correct answer can be debated it should be eliminated 
from the test by the teacher because it has little value. 
This may be done after the test has been given, though 
beforehand would be better. 


SUMMARY 


The wild dreams of educators during the early days of 
testing have not all been realized. Tests have proven of 
less value as supervisory aids than was first imagined, 
but have more than justified the early enthusiasts as 
instructional aids. Tests used for administrative pur- 
poses are general in construction while those of value to 
the teacher are very detailed. 

The kinds of items used in tests show the following 
major types; single answer, alternative answer, multiple 
choice, completion, matching, identification, correction 
of form, and computation. Of these, the writer prefers 
single answer when he must make his own tests. Others 
nearly as useful are multiple choice, matching, and 
identification. Computation exercises are very useful in 
special fields. 

Tests may measure only the general ability of the 
pupils when all have spent an equal amount of time 
in preparation but when there are differences in special 
preparation these readily become apparent. Detailed 
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tests show the various weaknesses of pupils and see! be 
used for instructional purposes. 

A good testing program usually can be prepared from 
instructional tests if enough are available. These may 
be supplemented by tests prepared by the teacher to 
secure marks for the report cards. Instructional tests 
may be very informal but the other type should be treated 
otherwise. 


Standardized tests were emphasized at first by the 
supervisory staff but later as the teachers became accus- 
tomed to using tests it was found that standards were 
unimportant for instructional purposes. The early use 
opened the way for diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching. 

When tests were prepared by others than the classroom 
teacher the old idea of 70%, or some similar figure, as 
passing vanished. New-type tests are usually devised so 
that an arbitrary passing mark is obsolete, often being 
hard enough to test the brightest pupil but containing 
some easy items for the slow to do successfully. The 
passing point is always a matter of personal opinion and 
depends upon the ability to do the work of the next unit 
or grade. The test may be reported back to the pupils 
as raw scores, as letter marks or as rank positions. The 
pupils prefer the letters unless they know the tests are 
being used for instructional purposes only. 

The teacher is given a number of detailed suggestions 
for devising and administering tests. 


EXERCISES 


1. Review the pre-test questions. 


2. Make up a list of the publishers of tests in your teach- 
ing field. 
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3. Devise a new-type test of fifty items on the material 
covered in this chapter. On the material covered in 
the entire book. Which is easier to do? 

4. How would you try out the items that you wish to use 
in a test in your teaching field? 

5. What points should a teacher cover in her directions to 
a class that has not taken new-type tests before? 

6. What factors have you found to be most distracting 
when you were taking tests? 


SUGGESTED READINGS ~ 


See current literature on standardized tests and con- 
sult the references for Chapter XVIII. 
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Administering tests, suggestions on, 
347. 
Administrative aspects of measuring 
results of teaching, 307. 
Administrative procedures, 278. 
Administrative study aids, 225. 
Advanced preparation, 78. 
Advantages of 
development lesson, 122. 
reflective thinking, 156. 
Alternative answer item, 337. 
Announced examinations, 315, 
Analogy, 105, 153. 
Answer keys, 151. 
Answers, pupil, 88. 
Apperceptive sequence, 131. 
Application 
forms of, 234. 
in development lesson, 120. 
in expository lesson, 109. 
of learning in recitation, 91. 
problem of teaching, 233. 
Application recitation, 240. 
Application teaching 
aids, 245. 
mistakes in, 244, 
Apply . 
teaching pupils to, 233. 
technique of training pupils to, 237. 
Applying knowledge, 225. 
Appreciation, 65, 180. 
hour of, 193. 
in social sciences, 197. 
Appreciation lesson, 94, 
Approach, 102. 
Approval, group, 23. 
Arrangement of subject-matter for 
teaching, 51. 
Art work, 235. 
Assigning right amount of reading, 
298. 
Assignments, 73. 
careful, 213. 


functions of, 73. 
individual, 26. 
length, 76. 
method of, 77. 
motivation of, 74. 
recitation a check on, 78. 
time to make, 75. 
Assimilation, 133, 
Associations, rote, 63. 
Attitude, correct, on part of teacher, 
24. 
Attitudes 
good study, 219. 
mental, 61. 
social, 23, 


Backward pupils, 21. 
Blackboard, 16, 241, 
Breaches of conduct, 28. 
classified, 28. 
Brief, 246. 
Bright pupils, supplementary work 
for, 38 


Careful assignments, 213. 
Carelessness, 28. 
Changing character of discipline, 21. 
Changing to socialized procedure, 260. 
Characteristics 

of good questions, 86. 

of the good recitation, 92. 
Charts, 206. 
Checking, 189. 

pupils’ work, 242. 

the reading done, 301. 
Child activities, 94. 
Child-centered procedures, 163. 
Choosing a project, 238. 
Class period, formal, 72. 
Classroom teaching procedures, indi- 

viduality development, 270. 

Coaches, study, for slow pupils, 37. 
Commendation of pupil answers, 88. 
Comparison in development lesson, 117. 
Completion test item, 339. 
Computation items, 340. 
Concepts, 60. 
Conditions, 

objective, 12. 

physical, 13. 

subjective, 12, 38. 

that help develop individuality, 281. 
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Conduct 
breaches of, 28. 
breaches of, classified, 28. 
emotional controls of, 180. 
patterns of, 267. 
Constructive effort, 234, 236. 
Constructive measures for securing 
good discipline, 25, 
Constructive preparation, 192. 
Contract plan, 228. 
Co-operation, 257. 
Correct attitude on part of the teach- 
er, 24, 
Correct start, 164, 166, 184. 
Correction of form items, 339. 
Courses, free election of, 35. 
Crayon, yellow, 16. 
Creating a vacuum, 103. 
Creative effort, 234. 
Creative expression, 94, 195. 
as a method, 275. 
Creative work, 187. 
Cultural function of subject-matter, 
46, 
Current events, 122. 
Curriculum centered procedures, 163, 
182 


Daily recitations as a measuring de- 
vice, 308. 
Daily work, 310. 
Dalton plan, 228. 
Defects of expository procedures, 110. 
Defining the problem, 146. 
Developing desirable types OF pupil 
individuality, 265. 
Development 
moral, 67. 
of individuality, 67, 157. 
Development lesson 
advantages of, 122. 
application in, 120. 
comparison in, 117. 
generalization in, 119. 
mistakes made in use of, 124. 
preparation in, 114, 
presentation in, 115. 
procedure, 113. 
relation of expository lesson to, 127. 
Devices, 7. 
study, 155, 218. 
Devising tests, suggestions on, 346. 
Diagnostic test, 309. 
Diagnostic testing, 343. 
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Diagrams, 108. 
Differences, individual, 31. 
Direct versus indirect methods, 280. 
Disciplinary function of subject-mat- 
ter, 46. 
Disciplinary problems, 30. 
Discipline, 3, 20 
changing character of, 21. 
constructive measures for securing 
good, 25. 
good, a necessity, 20. 
good, measures for securing, 24. 
social aspects of, 22. 
Discussion 
as a method, 270. 
esthetic, 194. 
intellectual, 194. 
Distribution of marks, 323. 
Distribution of questions, 86. 
Diversified curriculums, 34. 
Divided period plan of supervised 
study, 227. 
Doing, 266. 
Dramatics, as a method, 273. 
Drill lesson, 94. 
Drill master type of teaching, 80. 
Drill outcomes, 62. 
Drill work, 162. 
general principles that help in, 170. 
music in, 173. 
problems in, 173. 
rhythm in, 173. 
steps helpful in, 164. 
study, 222. 


Economy 
in exploration step, 130. 
in the laboratory, 289. 
Educational psychology, 2. 
Emotional controls of conduct, 180. 
Emotional outcomes, 63. 
Emotional recreation, habits of, 178, 
180, 183. 
Emotions, 
problem of training the, 179. 
two aspects of field of, 180. 
Enjoyment, 65, 180. 
Essays as a method, 271. 
Essentials of a socialized recitation, 
251. 
Esthetic discussion, 194. 
Evaluation, 
pupil’s, 239. 
teacher’s, 240. 
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Examinations 

announced, 315. 

as a measuring device, 311. 

frequency of, 312. 

home made, 316. 

imported, 316. 

oral, 314. 

time limit, 316. 

types of, 314. 

types of question in, 317. 

unannounced, 315. 

value of, 311. 

written, 314. 
Executing the project, 239. 
Exemption from examinations, 313. 
Exploration step, 130. 

economy in, 130. 
Exposition, 98, 99. 

when to use, 100. 
Expository lesson, 94. 

aim, 102. 

application in, 109. 

presentation, 104. 

relative of to development lesson, 

127. 

summary in, 108. 
Expository procedures 

defects of, 110. 

value of, 109. 
Expository teaching, technique, 102. 
Expression, 65. 

creative, 195. 

pupil, 137. 
Eye irritation, cause of, 16. 


Facts, 60. 
Factors 
complicating new teacher’s problem, 
2 


routine, 17. 
that condition teaching, 11. 
that produce variability in teacher’s 
marks, 320. 
Feeling, 266. 
Film slides, 107. 
First day 
activities, 6. 
provisions for, 7. 
First essential in study training, 213. 
First impression, 193. 
Five formal steps, 114. 
Formal class period, 72. 
Forming habits and rote associations, 
162. 
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Forms 

of application, 234. 

of the recitation, 81. 

of socialization, 252. 
Formula, mastery, 129. 
Free election of courses, 35. 
Frequency of examinations, 312. 
Functions 

of assignment, 73. 

of recitation, 78. 


General principles that help in drill 
work, 170. 
Generalization, 61, 114. 
in development lesson, 119. 
Good discipline 
a necessity, 20. 
measures for securing, 24. 
Grading according to ability, 35. 
Graphs, 206. 
Group approval, 23. 
Group projects as a method, 273.7 
Group responsibility, stimulation of, 


27. 
Guessing, 120.2 Drs 


Habit breaking, 174. 
Habits, 62, 164. 
forming, and rote associations, 162. 
of emotional recreation, 178, 180, 
183. 
Handling of materials, 19. 
Hayward’s Lesson im Appreciation, 
190. 
Heating, 13. 
Herbart, J. F., 113. 
Herbartian lesson, 113. 
History, 198. 
Home made examinations, 316. 
Home study, 215, 216. 
good conditions for, 216. 
Honor system, 278. 
Hour of appreciation, 193. 
How to review, 206. 
Humidity, 14. 


Ideals, 64. 

Identification item, 339. 
Ignorance, 28. 

Tllustrations, 105. 
Illustrative problems, 154. 
Immediate preparation, 192. 
Importance of review, 207. 
Imported examinations, 316. 
Impression, first, 193. 
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Incidental drill, 173. 
Incidental instruction as a method, 
272. 
Individual assignments, 26. 
Individual differences, 31, 87, 186, 
257. 
character of, 32. 
importance of, 32. 
provisions for, 34. 
treatment of, 28. 
Individuality, 
conditions that help develop, 281. 
developing desirable types of pupil, 
265. 
development of, 157. 
kind of needed, 266. 
methods that may be used to de- 
velop, 269. 
moral, 266. 
social, 266. 
Individuality development, classroom 
teaching procedures, 270. 
Inductive lesson, 94. 
Instructional aspects of measuring’ the 
results of teaching, 307. 
Intellectual discussion, 194. 
Intrinsic function of subject-matter, 
45. 
Irritation, eye, cause of, 16. 


Judging the project, 239. 


Kind of individuality needed, 266. 
Kinds of tests, 335. 

Kinds of test items, 336. 

Knowing, 266. 

Knowledge outcomes, 60. 
Knowledge, recall of old, 203. 
Known to the unknown, 52. 


Laboratory, 288. 

and the library, using nS 287. 

economy in the, 289, 

management, 288. 

methods in the, 291. 

versus other methods, 290. 
Laboratory work, marking the, 294. 
Learning, whole method of, 172. 
Length of the assignment, 76. 
Lesson aim, expository, 102. 
Lesson, unprepared, 229. 
Library, 296. > 

making the pupils self-reliant in the, 

296. 
using the laboratory and the, 287. 
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Life problems, 150. 

Lighting, 15. 

Limitations of socialized recitation, 
258. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 172. 


Maguire Group Study Plan, 228. 

Make work the master, 25. 

Making pupils self-reliant in the li- 

brary, 296. 

Management, laboratory, 288. 

Manual training, 288. 

Marking, 243. 

Marking system, best, 322. 

Marking the laboratory work, 294. 

Marks 
as measures of school work, 319. 
distribution of, 323. 
from scores, 344. 
passing, 326. 

Master, make work the, 25. 

Mastery, 134. 

Mastery formula, 129, 138, 228. 

Matching item, 339. 

Materials, 
handling of, 19. 
organization of, 202. 

Measure of school work, marks a, 319. 

Measures for securing good disci- 

pline, 24. 

Measuring device, 
daily recitations as a, 308. 
examinations as a, 311. 

Measuring results, 5. 

Measuring results of teaching, 306. 
administrative aspects of, 307. 
instructional aspects of, 307. 

Mental attitudes, 61, 103. 

Mere reproduction recitation, 81. 

Merit badge requirements, 323. 

Merit systems, 279. 

Method 
creative expression as a, 275. 
discussion as, 271. 
dramaties as a, 273. 
essays as, 271. 
group projects as a, 273. 
incidental instruction as a, 272. 
music as a, 274. 
of assignment, 77. 
public speaking as a, 273. 
socialized recitation as a, 272. 

Methods, 
direct versus indirect, 280. 
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in the laboratory, 291. 
of thought, 61. 
that may be used to develop indi- 
viduality, 269. 
Minimal essentials, 47. 
Mistakes 
in application teaching, 244. 
made in use of development lesson, 
124, 
to avoid in reflective thinking, 157. 
Models, 107, 245. 
Monitors, 19, 290, 295. 
Moral development, 67. 
Moral individuality, 266. 
Morale, 252. 
Morons, 32. 
Morrison, Henry C., 129. 
Morrison plan, when to use, 137. 
Morrison teaching cycle, 129. 
Motions of study, 217. 
Motivation, 184. 
in drill work, 164, 165. 
of assignment, 74. 
Motor skills, 164. 
Movements, pupil, 18. 
Multiple choice item, 338. 
Music 
as a method, 274. 
in drill work, 173. 


Nature of study, 212. 

Nature of subject-matter, 43. : 

Need, 165. 

Need for study training, 211. 

Needs, social, 49. 

Negative preparation, 191. 

Nerve modifications as the basis of 
outcomes, 67. 

New job, provisions for, 7. 

New materials, recitation a time to 
introduce, 80. 

New teacher’s problem, 1. 

factors complicating, 2. 
Normal probability curve, 322. 
Number of questions, 85. 


Objective conditions, 12. 

Objective tests, 335. 

Objectives, 95. 

Offender, wilful, 28. 

Offenders, repeating, 30. 

One day a week plan of study, 226. 

Opportunities for reflective thinking, 
144, 

Oral examinations, 314. 
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Oral themes, 243, 246. 
Organization, 135. - 

of materials, 202. 
Organizations as a method, 278. 
Orientation, 131. 
Origin of subject-matter, 44. 
Outcomes, 164. 

drill, 62. 

emotional, 63. 

knowledge, 60. 

learning, 183. 

nerve modifications as the basis of, 

67. 

of teaching, 59. 

relation of to teaching method, 68. 

selection of proper, 164, 165. 

types of, 60. 
Outlines, 108, 136, 206. 

in the recitation, 81. 


Passing marks, 326, 344. 
Patterns of conduct, 267. 
Pedagogical arrangement of subject- 
matter, 57. 
Percentile rank, 346. 
Personal equation, 219. 
Personality, 156. 
Personality weaknesses, 158. 
Pestalozzi, 113. 
Physical conditions, 13. 
Pictures, 107. 
Planning the project, 238. 
Plateaus in learning progress, 174, 
Points, unit, 52. 
Positive preparation, 191. 
Practical abilities, 65. 
Practice must be provided, 188. 
Prejudices, 64. 
Preparation 
advanced, 7. 
constructive, 192. 
immediate, 192. 
in the development lesson, 114. 
negative, 191. ) 
of subject-matter for teaching, 54. 
positive, 191. 
teacher’s, 54. 
teacher’s daily, 55. 
Preparatory function of subject-mat- 
ter, 45. 
Presentation, 
expository lesson, 104. 
in development lesson, 115. 
step in Morrison teaching cycle, 132. 
test, 133, 
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Pre-test, 114. 
Privileges, reading, 26. 
Probability curve, normal, 322. 
Problem, 145. 
items, 340. 
new teacher’s, 1. 
new teacher’s, factors complicating, 
2. 
of teaching application, 233. 
of training the emotions, 179. 
defining the, 146. 
solving, 95, 145. 
Problems, 207, 236, 241. 
disciplinary, 30. 
in drill work, 173. 
Procedures, 3. 
administrative, 278. 
curriculum-centered, 182. 
teaching, 4. 
Project, 3, 91, 95, 207, 237. 
choosing, 238. 
executing the, 239. 
judging the, 238. 
planning the, 238. 
Promotion, 326. 
Proper study conditions, 214. 
Public speaking as a method, 273. 
Pupil answers, 88. 
commendation of, 88. 
Pupil-centered activities, 187. 
Pupil-centered school, 2. 


Pupil 
expression, 137. 
individuality, developing desirable 


types of, 265. 

movements, 18. 

reports, 89. 

responsibility, stimulation of, 277. 

steps to acquaint teacher and, 9. 
Pupils 

backward, 21. 

bright, supplementary work for, 38. 

seating of, 17. 

slow, study coaches for, 37. 
Pupil’s evaluation, 239. 
Purpose of questions, 83. 


Question and answer recitation, 82. 
Questions, 82, 206. 
characteristics of good, 86. 
distribution of, 86. 
number of, 85. 
purpose of, 83. 
types of, 84. 
Rating schemes, 280. 
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Reading, assigning right amount of, 
298. 
Reading privileges, 26. 
Recall of old knowledge, 203. 
Reealling information in _ reflective 
thinking, 148. 
Recitation, 77. 
a check on the assignment, 78. 
application of learning in, 91. 
a time to introduce new materials, 
80. 
a time to organize lesson content, 
80. 
characteristics of the good, 92. 
essentials of a socialized, 251. 
forms of, 81. 
functions of, 78. 
mere reproduction, 81. 
on application activities, 240. 
question and answer, 82. 
socialized, 250. 
social nature of, 83. 
step, 136. 
topical, 81. 
Reference books, 218. 
Reflective thinking, 95, 142. 
advantages of, 156. 
mistakes to avoid in, 157. 
opportunities for, 144. 
recalling information in, 148. 
steps in, 146. 


Relation of expository lesson to devel- 


opment lesson, 127. 
Relation of outcomes to teaching 
method, 68. 
Relative importance of subject-mat- 
ter, 51. 
Relative values, 50. 
Reliability of marks, 319. 
Remedial teaching, 343. 
Remedial work, 169. 
Repeating offenders, 30. 
Repetition, 203. 
in drill work, 164, 167. 
Report cards, 279, 326. 
Reports, pupil, 89. 
Reproduction, 195. 
Reproof, 88. 
Responsibility, 252. 
group, stimulation of, 27. 
Resting while studying, 223. 
Results, 
of teaching, measuring, 306. 
measuring, 5. 
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Review 
functions of the, 202. 
how to, 206. 
importance of, 207. 
testing function of, 204. 
the, 202. 
time needed for, 208. 
when to, 204. 
Rhythm in drill work, 173. 
Rote associations, 63. 
forming habits and, 162. 
Routine factors, 17. 


Seore ecards, 279. 
Scores, marks from, 344, 
Seating of pupils, 17. 
Selection of proper outcomes, 164, 165. 
Selection of subject-matter, 47. 
Sentiments, 64. 
Sex education, 282. 
Short answer items, 337, 
Single answer items, 337. 
Signals, 292. 
Skills, motor, 164. 
Social aspects of discipline, 22. 
Social attitudes, 23. 
Social individuality, 266. 
Social nature of the recitation, 83. 
Social needs, 49. 
Social sciences, appreciation in, 197. 
Socialization, forms of, 252. 
Socialized procedure, changing to, 260. 
Socialized recitation, 94, 250. 
as a method, 272. 
limitations of, 258. 
value of, 255. 
Special teaching forms, 93. 
Speech defects, 87. ° 
Standard tests, 190. 
Standardized tests, 342. 
Standards, tests and, 334. 
Steps, 
helpful in drill work, 164. 
in reflective thinking, 146. 
to acquaint teacher and pupil, 9. 
Stimulation of group responsibility, 
ae 
Stimulation of pupil responsibility, 
210 
Stories, 105. 
Study, 
ability to, 66. 
activities, 93. 
aids, administrative, 225. 
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attitudes, good, 219. 
coaches for slow pupils, 37. 
conditions, proper, 214. 
devices, 155, 218. 
divided period plan of supervised, 
227. 
drill work, 222. 
effectively, teaching pupils to, 211. 
home, 215, 216. 
motions of, 217. 
nature of, 212. 
one day a week plan, 226. 
plans, carried out by individual 
teachers, 228. 
supervised, 21. 
technique of teaching, how to, 213. 
why teach pupils to, 213. 
Study-hall, 21, 215, 227. 
Studying, 
while resting, 223. 
_ for knowledge, 220. 
Study training, 
first essential in, 213. 
need for, 211. 
Subjective conditions, 12, 38. 
Subjective tests, 335. 
Subject-matter, 3, 43. 
arrangement of, for teaching, 51. 
cultural function of, 46. 
disciplinary function of, 46. 
functions of, 45. 
intrinsic function of, 45. 
nature of, 43. 
origin of, 44. 
pedagogical arrangement of, 51. 
preparation of, for teaching, 54. 
preparatory function of, 45. 
relative importance of, 51. 
selection of, 47. 
Summary in expository lesson, 108. 
Supervised study, 21. 
Supplementary work for bright pupils, 
38. 


Teacher, correct attitude on part of, 
24, 

Teacher-dominated activities, 187. 
Teacher-dominated school, 2. 
Teacher dominated techniques, 182. 
Teacher temperament, 5. 
Teacher’s 

daily preparation, 55. 

evaluation, 240. 

preparation, 54. 
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Teaching, 
drill master type of, 80. 
factors that condition, 11. 
forms, special, 93. 
method, relation of outcomes to, 68. 
outcomes of, 59. 
procedures, 4. 
Teaching pupils 
to apply knowledge, 233. 
to study effectively, 211. 
Technique, 
acquiring a satisfactory, 6. 
of expository teaching, 102. 
of teaching how to study, 213. 
of training pupils to apply, 237. 
Techniques, teacher-dominated, 182. 
Temperament, teacher, 5. 
Tentative solutions, 149. 
Test items, kinds of, 336. 
Testing, 
diagnostic, 343. 
function of review, 204. 
program, 341, 
Tests and standards, 334. 
Tests, 
kinds of, 335. 
measure what, 340. 
objective, 335. 
standardized, 342. 
subjective, 335. 
Test, using an unsatisfactory, 302. 
Thinking, reflective, 142. 
Thought, methods of, 61. 
Time limit examinations, 316. 
Time needed for review, 208. 
Time to make the assignment, 75. 
Topical recitation, 81. 
Trial and error methods, 171. 
Training the emotions, problem of, 
179. 
Translation work, 236. 
Treatment of individual offenses, 28. 
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Two aspects of field of emotions, 180. 
Type-study method, 121. 
Types, 

of examinations, 314. 

of outcomes, 60. 

of questions, 84. 

of questions in examinations, 317. 
Typewriting, 164. 


Unit papers, 137. 

Unit points, 52. 

Unprepared lesson, 229. 

Using an unsatisfactory text, 302. 

Using the laboratory and the library, 
287. 


Vacuum, creating a, 103. 
Value, 
of examinations, 311. 
of expository procedures, 109. 
of training in application, 246. 
of socialized recitation, 255. 
Values, relative, 50. 
Variability in teacher’s marks, factors 
that produce, 320. 
Ventilation, 13. 
Verification, 151. 
Visual material, 105. 


What tests measure, 340. 
When to review, 204. 
When to use 

exposition, 100. 

Morrison plan, 137. 
Whole method of learning, 172. 
Why teach pupils to study, 213. 
Wilful offender, 28. 
Workbooks, 94, 144, 205. 
Written examinations, 314. 


Yellow crayons, 16. 
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